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PREFACE. 



While on a tour to the North and East, during thd 
months of May, June ajid July. ISIS, T took notes on the 
piincipal obj«*cts of attractiou wliich presented (liemselvcs 
to my view, which, after my letum home, I revised at my 
leisure hours, by prefixing a short sketch of the genera] as- 
pect of each State, for the sole purpose of refreshing my 
memory in after days, and for the inspection of several of 
my friends. To these sketches I added the population of 
many of the cities, towns and villages, as given by the cen- 
sus of 1840, so that I might the better test their growth in 
future, should occasion require. I also added several his- 
torical sketches, together with occasional remarks. 

The memorandum thus sketched, 1 have been indu^!^ 
by several of my friends to publish, which is done with a 
gciod deal of reluctance. — l)ecau8e no thought of such a 
thing occurred to me during my tour, or I should not have 
rushed over my route in so short a space of time, but would 
have supplied myself, (as I would have had abundant op- 
portunities of doing,) with sufficient materials for a work 
vrhich would have been useful and interesting. While on 
the other hand, the materials which compote the little 
volume here offered, were only sketched in a small mem- 
orandum book, while in the presence of the object. The 
notos thus taken during the day, were again sketched as- 
sisted by memory, and placed in another memorandum 
book during the evening, when alone in my room. The 
reader therefore, must not expect the life and freshness of 
a finiahed picture ; but mere skctcKes and outlines, — nor 
that minute exactness of detail on many Bub^ecX^., vj\vvs)tw 
' ni^y be desirable, although I believe iViat iVve ^Ye\Ocift^\r^ 
^ be found to be geaeralJy accurate. For V\\e VivxWi vA. ^^ 
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This District, in which is situated the city of Wash- 
ington, the seat of the Federal government, is a tract 
often miles square, embracing within its area the con- 
fluence of the east and west branches of the noble Po- 
tomac. It is divided into two counties, Washington 
and Alexandria, and contains two cities, Washington 
and Greorgetown. The whole district is under the im- 
mediate control of Congress, and therefore is not. rep- 
resented in that body. This spot it is said, was select- 
ed by General Washington, as a proper site for the 
Capitol, as the most central place on \Vve KWaxvN!\.c\i«^- 
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der, being midway between Maine and Florida, and 
i)eing also at the head ol the navigation of a great riv- 
er. He observed that all the other principal cities 
eastward of the Alleghany mountains, had sprung up 
on similar sites. 

The city of Washington is situated on the east side 
of the Potomac, one hundred and twenty miles from its 
mouth, at the point of junction of the two branches, to 
which the river is navigable for ships of the line. — 
The city was laid out under the superintendence of 
the great man whose name it bears, in 1791, and be- 
came the seat of government in the year 1800. The 
plan of the city combines regularity with variety, and 
is adapted to the variations of the surface, so that tlie 
spaces allotted to public buildings, occupy command- 
ing positions, and the monotonous sameness of a rec- 

■ tangular design is avoided, while all its advantages are 
secured. 

The plan of the city is extensive as well as beautiful. 
The minor streets run at right angles, but the larger 
avenues diverge like rays from several centres, inter- 
secting the streets with various degrees of obliquity, 
and opening spaces for extensive squares. The smal- 
ler streets all ruil in the direction of the four cardinal 
points of the compass, and are from ninety to one hun- 
dred feet wide. The grand avenues, bearing the names 
of the several States of the Union, are from 130 to 160 
feet wide, bordered with trees of the choicest species. 
Many oi these avenues terminate on the hill on which 
is situated the Capitol, from which they diverge like 

r^ys from a c^nf re. 
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In approaching the Capitol from the city, you as- 
cend the beautiful emmence on which it is situated, by 
passing through the western square or public grounds, 
in which are laid put many public walkfi, the whole 
adorned with the most graceful trees and the choicest 
species of shrubbery. The principal walk is beauti- 
fully paved with large blocks of grey granite, it being 
about twenty-five feet wide. On this you approach 
the building, till within about fifly yards, when you 
ascend two flights of stone steps, having together fifty- 
two steps, which brings you to a cistern or reservoir, 
walled with granite, and the brim or circumference 
surmounted by an iron railing of great beauty. 

In the centre of this cistern, stands a very splendid 
monument, erected to the memory of the gallant naval 
officers, who fell at Tripoli, during the war of 1804. 
The monument is adorned by many beautiful and ap- 
propriate devices. On the eastern face of this monu- 
ment, or that facing the west door of the Capitol, con- 
tains the following mscription : 

TO THR MEMORY OF 

Som^rSf Cad well, Deoatar, Wades worth, Dorsey, 

IsraeL 



The love ofg^ory inspired them, fame has crowned their 
deedsj history records the events, the children of Columbia 
admire, and commerce laments meir f(dl. 

Between this monument and the Capitol, is the foun- 
tain which supplies the cistern with water, which is 
of an excellent quality ; as good as I ever drank. The 
cistern contains many difi^e rent kinds ot VVwe \M>^\i«^»r 
tf'ful /isbes; those a<fractins: th« moal aVVewWcycv «t^ A^ 
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bright red, being of as beautiful a color as Turkey red. 

From the level of the fountain, a flight of eleven stont 

steps will bring you to the floor of the west portico. 

In approaching the Capitol from the east, you pass 

through capitol square, containing 22 acres, also taste- 

fully and handsomely adorned with shade trees. This 

front of the structure is all that is Imposing, grand and 

sublime in art* The first thing to which the attention 

is drawn, is the statue of Washington, mounted on a 

pedestal of about eight feet square and about twelve 

feet high, on the east face of which is the following 

inscription : 

Simulacrum Istud 
ai Maynum Libertatis exemplum Nic Sine Ipsa Duratium. 

Horatius Grenough Faciebat. 

This inscription is very beautifully wrought, the letters 

being large and plain, and present a scene well worthy 

of admiration. What the different interpretations are, 

and how many diflerent constructions this inscription 

will bear, I am unable to say. The best English that 

I am able to make of it is the following : 

This Statv^j 
To the great example, and to the duration of Liberty. 

Horatius made it. 

On this pedestal is situated the statue of Washin^on, 
representing him sitting in a.*^ arm-chair, in his left 
hand a sword or dagger, with the hilt foremost, indi- 
cating perhaps, that no sooner v/ere the enemies of 
Liberty conquered, than he was reciy and willing to 
surrender his sword and commission to the people. — 
His right hand extended upward, poV^VAu^wVOa.'Ccift^xi- 
ger toward Heaven, the traa iudicaivoxi ol vcYi\Oci\^^ 
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not profess to understand ; it may however, with some 
J)ropriety be oonstrued to indicate several things, — it 
may indicate that Liberty, Civilization, the Arts and 
Sciences will be ever upward and onward j or it may 
indicate to this nation, to become truly wise and great, 
they should worship and obey that Deity whom he a- 
dored. The whole statue is a large and powerful fig- 
ure, well sculptured, of a good quality of marble, ex- 
cept on the throat, directly under the chin, where it 
has the appearance of being defective. Whether this 
was sculptured in imitation of the disease of which he 
died, or whether it was a defect of the marble I was 
unable to learn. I am however inclined to think the 
latter is the true cause. 

On a platform immediately in front of the portico, 
on a level with its floor, at a height of about eighteen 
feet, are placed two statues, one of which represents 
Columbus, with his right hand extended, on which is 
placed a globe, which may perhaps indicate, that this 
was the figure he considered the earth to possess, at a 
time when all the world was arrayed against him, hurl- 
ing their scorn at him for his belief. 

At his right hand and near the globe, is the statue 
of a female Indian, looking in the face of the stern old 
Prince of the Ocean. She is standing in a position as 
if about to retire, as much as to say, <'let us retire to 
the far west, that this wilderness may . blossom as a 
rose, and become the home of the free and the land of 
the brave." These two statues have no inscriptions on 
theiUy except the name of the artist, L. Peisvco. 
O/j the front or gable at the portico, ^feouVioxVN ^^^^ 
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above these statues, may be seen three beautiful re- 
lievos, representing Washington in the centre, and on 
his right hand the figure of a man holding up his right 
hand, in his lefl an anchor ; on the left of Washing^ 
ton, a female figure, in her right hand a shield, in her 
lefl the scale of Justice, holding it up at arm's length. 
These relievos contain no other inscription than 'the 
name, L. Persico. •. 

By ascending a flight of thirty-six stone steps, you 
arrive in the east portico, where your attention is im- 
mediately arrested by three very beautiful relievos 
just above the door, being situated in a niche. This 
represents Washington between two Cherubs, each 
hplding over his head a wreath. This presents a scene 
grand and imposing, and are the handsomest relievos 
of the Capitol, being sculptured by the celebrated A. 
Chapellano. 

On your right hand, when facing the door, in a 
great curve or niche in the wall, is placed the statue 
of the God of War, a strong ^nd powerful figure in 
Roman armor. On the left, in a like curve or niche, 
is placed the Goddess of Peace, holding in her hftnd 
the olive-branch of peace. Both of these statues are 
constructed of a very superior quality of marble, and 
wrought in a most masterly style. These statues are 
perhaps to indicate to the world, that the motto of the 
nation is peace and friendship with all nations — ask 
nothing but what is right, and submit to nothing that 
is wrong; national rights, liberty and justice being 
hers, each of which she will have even at the point of 
the sword. 
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The Capitol is. a large, magoificeut structure, of 
freestone paiated white, beiog three hundred and ^[{y 
two feet long, and one hundred and t^venty-one feet 
deep. It iff of the Corlnthtan order of. architecture, 
being built in the shape of a cross, with the Represen- 
tatives Hall and the Senate Chamber in the two wiugp, 
and a spacious rotundo in the centre, niaety-six feet 
in dianetet and ninety^six feet high to the top of the 
dome. The sound of a single voice, uttei:«d in this a- 
partmtent, is echoed from the top of the dome above, 
with a rumbling like distant thuo^ef^ The rotundo is 
coBfCtmcted of white marble, sind the floor beautifully 
tesselaled with the same material, giving an imposiag 
effect. 

The walls are adorned w^ith a series of national paint- 
ings by Trumbull, among which are the Declaration of 
Independence, Baptism of Pocahontas, Landing of the 
Pilgrims on the Bock of Ply mouth, Lan<!Ung of Colum- 
bus, First Congress A Ankiapolis, Surrender of ^ur- 
goyne at Saratoga, Surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town, &c. There are alto many other paintings situ- 
ated below those above noticed, among which may be 
Itemed a very splendid full length portrait of General 
Taylor and horse, — also poJtihaits of Worth, Shields, 
and many other heroes of the Mexican war. Above 
the national paintings are four relievos, placed at equal 
distances, representing the landing at Plymouth, the 
treaty between Penn and the Indians, the preservation 
of Smith by Pocahontas and the ad\onture of Boone 
with two ludiane. 

TheHallofRcptcscnVdiix^-i is in the houVU w v^olVV^ 
'J 
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iinicfi/r'e. It« form 'ib sitrAfciircuIar, being nin^y-flvtf 
feet in length and sixty feet hi heigbt^ lighted fn>int6e 
top by a dome. The gallery is also of a semicfrctrlar 
form sOltf supported by thirty colnmris. Across the di- 
ameter of this semicircle, in rear of the Speakei'F chair^ 
are eight colamn^ immediately in their finont, ool the 
Speakei^s right and left are six smaller onei, all of 
i^hfch are highly polished. The hall has quite a grand 
and imposing effect, being adorned with many stataeiy 
relievos and other appropriate and highly finished de- 
vices. Here I beard a spirited discuasion between Mr« 
Ramsey of New York, and Mr. Roman of Maiyland,' 
on a question involving slaves as property. The laSl 
contains seat»fbr two hcmdred and thirty-tour member^ 
which were generally occupied ; and much decorum 
prevailed for such a large legislative body. The de* 
corum presented by this large assembly is not to be 
wondered at, when guided by such a towering mind 
as that of Mr. Winthrop, their Speaker } who appean 
to be not only an ornament to the body over which he 
presides, bat to the whole of tte American p^ople^ 

The Senate Chamber is the same shape of the HtfTI ' 
of Representatives, being a little smaller. It is seyeii- 
ty-five feet long. The gallery of this is liCrpported by 
thirty columns. In rear of the President's chair is tft- 
oated the reporters gallery, which is supported by f#ur 
sqirarie and eight round columns, the square ones belfig 
immediately in rear of the President'iB chair. Among 
the ma=ny splendid and appropriate devices which a* 
dorn th'rs Chamber, may be n^imed Ihat rich and gaudy 
curtain which overshado\vslh«rrc9\A,\iTvV%0Ki\t^ct<s>w^eii» 
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ed with the American Eagle with expanded wingt» 
lodktng down and watching all their deliberationt. 

The Qiaxnber contains seats for' fifty-six ineinbersy 
and in their deliberations the greatest decorum prevails. 
This however, could not be otberwis;e-i;i'as there a dia- 
position on the part of any noember to do so, he could 
not transcend the limits of decorum in the presence of 
thtet dignified and venerable old gentleman, Mr. Dal- 
las, who presides over their body — whose white head, 
handsome person, keen and intelligent eye, added to 
his deportment, will inspire the admiration of alL 

In this Chamber I heard a discussion three successive 
days, on the Yucatan bill. Mr. Cass of Michigan, and 
Mr« Foote of Missisuppi, for the bill, and BIr. Miller of 
New Jersey, and Mr. Calhoun of South Carolina a- 
gainst it. The day on which Mr. Calhoun spoke the 
galleries were crowded to overflowing ; many persons' 
being excluded ior the want of room, from hearing an 
oration clothed with the animating fire of a Homer, 
and the thrilling eloquence of a Demosthenes. It was 
with no little delight I listened with others, in the still- 
oess of the Chamber, to the thrilling words as they 
dropped from the lips of this great Cicero of the A- 
merican Senate. 

In the west adjoining the rotundo, is the Library of 
Congress, containing sateen thousand volumes, placed 
in a hall ninety-two feet high. I now ascended to the 
top of the central dome, which b one hundred and 
twenty feet firom the ground. From this place a beau- 
tiful prospect is presented to view : euA>n£vxi% SSmt 
broBd Bnd winding Potomac for many tmV^s viVOcw iSl 
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the pleasing diversity of landscape scfenery upon" rf» 
banks, including larse portiong of the cities of Alexan- 
dria and Georgetown. 

At a distance of one and a half miles west of the 
Capitol, on Pennsylvania avenue, is situated the Pres- 
ident's House, — which is also built of freestone pAint- 
ed white, two stories high, with a basement, and has si 
front of one hundred and eighty feet, adorned with two 
Ionic porticos. It is magnificently furnished and sur- 
rounded with beautiful and extensive grounds. These 
grounds are ornamented with the choicest species of 
shrubbery and the most graceful trees our country aA 
fords^ Within the circumference of these grounds are 
situated four of the offices of the executive department. 
On the west arc the War and Navy, — in the fitst of 
which can be seen the trophies taken during the wars. 
The most singular however, are those taken during the 
Tripolitan and Mexican wars : among which are some- 
brass cannon and other weapons of war, and a numbei^ 
of banners, some of which are singular enough, whil^- 
others arc made of fine and excellent material. A few 
paces in front of the door of this department may be?- 
seen a rock of copper ore weighing from four to fiVe^ 
tons. On the east of the President's House, are tb^ 
State and Treasury departments. The latter is a mas- 
sive structure of granite, three hundred and forty-four 
feet long, three stories high, together with a lofly base- 
ment. The front of the structure has ^ powerful por- 
tico, supported by thirty-rone fluted columns about thir- 
/f feei high, Tl\e same fVonl cotvlaixvs tv\Y«\>jAV\x^^ 
windows, besides, thirty-one aTc\vo(V >K\t\^o^\ \\5. >ii?i 
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basemeDt iropt. The portico is gained by a flight of 
thirty-4wo stoDe steps. The floors of the whole strac- 
ture are a teaselated pavement, each one containing 
thirtji-fiix rooons, with a beautiful archedf passage the 
whole length of the building. The structure contains 
BO less than six pair of circular stairs. 

The Post Office department is situated about half 
tVay beil^een the President's Hous6 and the Capitol, in 
an edifice recently built of white marble, which may 
be said to be the mo'si beautiful structure in the city. 
It contains forty-two antas tin the itonU The building 
is about two hundred feet long, two stories high, with 
a lofly baseoient which contains eighteen semicircular 
windows. The portico is gained by a flight of thirty- 
th^ee stone steps, some of the lower ones of which are 
about thirty feet in length. The floors are a beautiful 
Mosaic, on which stand a number of splendid fluted 
columns to bear up the Mructure^ 

The Patent Office Is situated a short distance to the 
north of the Post Office. It is a beautiful edifice of 
freestone, wherein are deposited a rare and highly in«- 
ter^sting collection of models. The upper part of this 
massive structure is occupied by the National Musesini 
— where are deposited rare and highly interesting col- 
lections of Natural History and other treasures, col- 
lected during the voyage of discovery to the Antarctic 
regions, the South Seas and California. Among this 
valuable repository may be seen the hair, clothes, reg- 
imentals, chest and dishes of General Washington} the 
printing-press and cane of Dr. FrankWn •, V\i^ XK&Ajtt^ 
4regg worn h^ tl^e ficroic Jackson at tbeb^W^st ol'^rw 
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Orleans, &c. This great national relXMitory would 
be^invaluable at Philadelphia, New Yx)fk or Boiton ; 
but here there isjio UniK^rsity, no classes of students 
in science or literature, no philosophical societieiy nor 
people who seem to have leisure enough to render the 
collection as valuable as it would be if situated in aome 
larger metropolis. The members of Congress rarely 
have their town residences in this place ; but leave 
their families at home or in large cities, where they 
may enjoy perhaps more refined society j and they 
live here in boarding houses iintil their political duties 
and the session is over. 

On the eastern side of the city, upon the Anacostia 
or east branch of the Potomac, is the Navy Yard, situ- 
ated at a distance of three-fourths of a mile from the 
Capitol. It contains twenty-seven acres of ground — 
where may be seen massive designs in naval architec- 
ture, in viewing which an hoar or two may be spent 
with considerable interest, where the sound of the 
hammer, saw and axe are mingled with the song ol 
the jolly workmen. 

The Columbian College, delightfully situated about 
two miles from the Capitol, was incorporated in 1821. 
The structure occupied by this institution is handsome 
and appropriate. The next object of interest out of 
the city, is the Congressional Burial-ground, about two 
miles from the Capitol, containing ten acres of ground, 
handsomely enclosed with a strong fence constructed 
of brick. The ground contains a number of very beau- 
fj'ful tombs and monuments ot vaT\o\xE%l^\e%^Tv4Vi^v5}\ti^ 
Jfowe of which consiat of very spl^tv^v^ o\i^v^ ii&aSX\ 
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(rf considerable height, all wrought with a workman- 
ship which cannot fiuj in attracting the adminttion of 
the beholder. 

Notwithstanding the extent of the citj, its popular 
tioB is small, being only 23,364 inhabitants. It ap- 
pears more like a group of villages than a continuous 
cttjr, as the buildings are principally situated in three 
different clusters, tiz : in the neighborhood of the Cap- 
itol, the Navy- Yard and Pennsylvania avenue. The 
Potomac, which separates it ht>m Alexandria, is cros- 
sed bj a bridge more than a mile in length. On** the 
west the city is separated from Georgetown by a flour- 
ishing stream called Rock Creek. 

Georgetown has a population of 7,312, is situated 
three miles west of the Capitol, on a commanding em- 
inence, possessing a delightful prospect of the river, 
the neighboring city and the diversified country in its 
vicinity. The houses are mostly of brick, and the city 
is a very thriving place, having considerable commerce; 
but the navigation is in a degree obstructed by a bar 
just below the town. There is here a cannon foundry, 
four banks, seven churches and a Catholic College, said 
to be a very respectable institution. On my return to 
Washington, I vinted the National Observatory, a 
htgfa tower on high and commanding ground, afTordlng 
a charming view of Washington and. the surrounding 
cities, embracing a view of the various scenery bor* 
dering on the winding Potomac fot many rriles, 
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CHAPTER II. 

•T^TE OF MARYI«AND. 

A»peot of the SUta-^Tovvm— AnMApoli»-~<Md Btoto 
BdUmort— WMhington MonutneBi— BftUl« Momwiiwl iji 
chango-^Oity Uall-49Ute PeDltontiary-«Uiiivennt|r-^-^CMW- 
dral— Hotpiial— Wa«hini|;ton Medical College — Cotnmeroe*- 
Manufacturee— Fort Mcllenry— Cheiepeake Bay-North Pdnt* 

In travelling from the city of WafbingiontoFreiidw 
town, by the way of Baltimore, I found the ramtioM 
part of the State to bo penetrated far into the interior 
by the CheBepeako Bay, which like a vast river dividif 
it into two distinct portions, called the eatteniiiiid 
western shoros. Thrnc shores arc found to incJiMle J 
low, level and alluval country, intersected by tide wa* 
tor rivers and creeks.. The eastern part of the 8t«U 
being almost cut off by the Chesepeake bay, forma with 
the little State of Delaware, a peninsula. The .weaU 
ern shores of the Chesepeake, north and south of the 
city of Baltimore, contain some very beautiful kndi^ 
at once fertile and admirably adapted to the powih ef 
the various kinds of grains and grasses. Above tbe 
tide-watnrs the land aj^ain becomes agreeably uddnhh 
tiiig. Still farther west commence the Alleghaoy 
Mountains, with their numerous ridges. Tbe vellies 
between them are said to be loamy and rich and yield 
fine wheat and all the products of Ube Middle Statei. 
On my ruttirn route I found broad belts of this admi- 
rahle soil in lVas«hin«^t(m covvuly. 
(^*n (hi* Wa»Uitvri()x\ and i\um\\HAu\Xi\v\t^3<^^^iiftw^ 
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SIX miles from Washington, is the town of Bladensburg, 
quite a thriving town on a fine site, though situated in 
a poor region of country. The country as far as can 
be seen from the road, contains much land of an infe- 
rior quality, being wooded with scrubby pines, chest - 
init and shrubs, the soil having a pale, cold appearance, 
preseaitingf few attractions in agricultuf^, and, to all 
appearance yielding a small reward for the labor be- 
stowed* Continuing our course north*east, on arriving 
in Anne Arundel county, the land M'as found rapidly 
to improve in qualit3% 

Annapolisi, with a population of 2,792 agreeably sit- 
uated on the west side of the Severn river, two miles 
from the Chesepeake Bay, is the capitol of the State. 
The city is regularly laid out, M'ith the streets dix'er- 
giog irom the State House and the Episcopal Church. 
The State Hou^ is the most beautiful and capacious 
edifice in the city. In this venerable old building the 
old Congress held some of their sessions durino^ the 
fievolution; and the Senate Chamber in which Gen. 
Washington resigned his commission as commander-in- 
chief of the American army, has been preserv-ed unal- 
tered to this day. Here is also the State Library of 
10^000 volumes. The city contains St. John's Col- 
lege, which is a branch of the University of Maryland. 
The city is Well situated to command a large portion 
of the commerce of the Chesepeake Bay. 

Baltimore, with a population of 102,313,* situated 
in a county of the same name, in the year 1752 con- 
tained 25 houseM, It received a city chwlex \tv Vt^"^ 
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and is now ranked as the third city ia the United Stafcf 
ior population, commerce and wealth, being admirablj 
situated as an inland city on the Patapsco river, 14 
miles from Chesepeake Bay. The harbour if captdom 
and safe, and consists of an inner basin into which TCf- 
sels of 200 tons can enter, and an outer barbwur li 
Fell's Point, accessible to the largest merchant MfL 
The entrance is commanded by Fort M'Henry. 

Objects of attraction. Among the firtt things to 
attract the attention of the stranger, is WashiogtoB 
Monument, at the intersection of Charles and Mowy 
ment streets, it being a most splendid structure* It 
consists of a Doric column of white marble, with a cir- 
cular staircase inside, by which you ascend to the top 
of the column. It is supported by a pedestal, fifty feet 
square and twenty-five feet high. The column is 20 
feet in diameter at the bottom, 180 feet high, and sur* 
mounted by a colossal statue of the Father of his coon* 
try. 

The Battle Monument, corner of Calvert and Lafay- 
ette streets, built of white marble, 52 feet in height, 
was erected m commemoration of the successful d^ 
fence of the city agfainst the British in 1814, and at a 
lasting monument to those whose lives were offered op 
to secure so glorious a result. , 

The Court-House, corner of Monument square and 
Lexington street, is built of marble and brick and is 
Ji5 feet long and 65 feet wide. The Merchant's Ex- 
change is a large and handsome stnicture, 366 feet 
long hjr 40 feet wide, with ^ V\a\\ %^ \i^ ^^V^^\.^\vq^t- 
«?</ from the top through the dome, \\\\\^\v Vi %. ^s^osj*.*- 
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M and impositig halh The City Hall^ on Holliday 
itreet, is three stories high and haH a portico with lour 
missive columns. 

The State Penitentiary occupies four aci'^s of ground, 
ittd consists of three large buddings, sui'founded by a 
wall 20 feet in height. The University of Maryland, 
St. Mary^s College, the Maryland Institute and the A* 
Cademy of Science and Literature are celebrated and 
flourishing institutions. The Cathedral is a beautiful 
edifice, 190 feet in length and 127 feet high to the top 
of the dome. It is of the Ionic order of architectural^ 
and contains a very large fine-toned organ. There ar(i 
also 107 large and elegant church edifices. 

The Hospital, a large and splendid structure, ereci^ 
ed at a cost of $150,000, and the Alms House are eaQ^ 
well conducted benevolent institutions. Th» city iS 
rapplied with water from Jone's Falls, whence it is 
conveyed to a reservoir on Calvert street, by an aque-' 
duct half a mile in length. Numerous springs ift ther 
city also, contribute to supply the inhabitants, which 
xvater is generally good ; and even that from the falls 
is as good as that usually found in large cities. 

Washington Medical College, situated on the south* 
cast corner ot Market and Hampstead hill streets, otf 
the most elevated ground within the limits of Balti- 
more, aud commanding a magnificent view of the Pa^ 
tapsco river, the city and the surrounding country.-^ 
The buildings are constructed in astyle of architecture 
which will vie with the proudest collegiate of our lantf 
and is perhaps the most' splendid structure in the cit^. 
The bpildiagg of this College wlllTan^ftorvUww5^«^^ 
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hill street 195 feet, and consist in part of a circuhr 
centre building about 40 feet in diameter, having four 
stories at unequal height, lor the convenience of Lec- 
ture halb, Library, Museum, Dissecting rooms, Ice.— 
This part of the edifice is flanked at four corretponding 
equi-distant points, by turrets one story higher, makiag 
this part of the structure six stories from the grouifd. 
These turrets are castellated with obeleisk roofs, and 
decorated with beautiful Gothic windows and doors. 

The wings are Ave stories in height, and each 60 feet 
long by 40 wide. They contain numerous apartments 
which arc spacious and lofty, affording ample room for 
the classification of the patients, and will contain be- 
twoen three and four hundred beds. The apartments 
appropriated to house students, will contain and com- 
fortably accommodate about fifty individuals; and are 
most agreeable and inviting to young gentlemen who 
may prefer to reside in the College edifice. In other 
t)ortions of the building are apartments especially de- 
signed for strangers who may be ts^en sick in the city, 
and who prefer being retired from the noise and con- 
fusion of a hotel, and wish a place where good nurses, 
medical attendance and every convenience contribu- 
ting to their comfort, will be provided. This peculiar 
feature has rendered this institution very popular with 
strangers who have taken apartments here, and who 
had the attendance of any physician they preferred. 
No person with an.infectious disease is admitted at all, 
and the College presents every feature of one of the 
most admirably conducted institutions in our country. 

The citizem of Baltimore vxvc iujI move dUiln^uish- 



ed ior their hospiUliiy and agreeable mannen, than ibf 
bold and peneveriag enterprise ;- as they have the mer- 
it of first projecting and commencing the two greatest 
works ol internal improvement in the United States, 
Tis: the.Ghesepaake and Ohio Canal and the Baltimore 
.and Ohio Bailroad. They also have three Railroads 
hcknching out irom the city : one to Washington, one 
to Philadelphia and one to York in Pennsylvania.-^ 
Baltimore posseses nearly the whole trade of Maryland, 
and 18 so. situated as to command a portion of the trade 
of Western Virginia, Pennsylvania and some of the 
Western Slates. Its inland communication has been 
extended and facilitated by the construction of the 
Baltimore and Ohia Railroad. 

The city and neighborhood carries on manufacturing 
to a considerable extent in cotton and woollen goods, 
paper, powder, chemicals, pottery, &c. Baltimore al- 
so has the merit of being one of the largest flout mat> 
kets in the world, inspecting annually between eight 
and nine, hundred thousand barrels of flour, besides thir- 
ty or fortv thousand half barrels. The foreign trade is 
also considerable, employing a capital of about $5,000- 
000; The city has nine banks and nine insurance 
companies ] and in addition ta the public buildings al- 
ready, sketched, may be named two large and elegant 
theatres, one circus and a museum. 

From Bowly 'rf . wharf a steamer belonging to the cit- 
izens Union. line, carried us to Frenchtown, by sailing 
up the Chesepeakebay a distance of 60 miles. Soon 
after leaving the wharf we passed Fort M'Henry, situ- 
ated on the left bank of the l^itapsco u\^*v^i^:iO>i\,^Vvt^'ii. 
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miles below the city. This fort is admirably fttilaied 
for defending the harbour of the city^ Alter enteffing 
Chesepeake bay, our steamer soon brouj^t ua in sif^ 
of North Pointy celebrated for the death of Gen. BoB) 
and the repulac of the British army in their attempt to 
get possession of Baltimore, after theit in&mous cob- 
duct at the city of Washington, Which added an ii 
ible page to the history of their crimej 
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CHAPTER HI- 
ST ATE OF DELAWABB. 

Aspect of ths State-oSvirampB^Fruit Trees— Oh«epea1w ui 
Delaware Cati&l— -New Caitle-^WilmingtoiH-iMnniifiietay 
-=— Araenal'— Hoepital. 

I'he general aspect of this little State is that of an 
c^Ltonded plain, chiefly favorable for cultivation* Near 
the centre of the State the country is elevated in a small 
degree, so as to form a kind of table land. « This fonni 
a dividing ridge about half way between the Chese- 
peake and Delaware bays. This belt or ridge is a chain 
of swamps, from which the waters descend m one di- 
rection to the Chesepeake and In the other to the Del- 
aware bay. These swamps are generally covered with 
coarse grass, equatic trees and shrubs, and of coune 
|)resent a wild and cold appearance, and but few if any 
points of picturesque beauty. These swamps, as all 
others, arc of course filled with frogs and crickets, who 
bv (hciv cc2L^Q\9Si dia fiW U\c \A^\tv \v\VN\^tJvTOaiCvs«w^»e' 
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ktng the iUminer months. Many of these m^amps are 
beginning to looee fhe charms of their wlldness by 
draining and the high state of cultivation in the lands 
vhich surround them ; and no doubt, in the course of 
m few years more, they will almost entirely disappear 
through the agency of man. The northern portion of 
this little State is generally a fine tract of country, be- 
ing highly and skilfully cultivated, and well adapted 
to the growth of wheat and other grains of a superior 
quality. In a word, this portion of the State presents 
all that is delightful in agriculture. 

Great attention is also paid to fruit trees, especially 
the Peach tree, which is here found in the most hardy 
and luxuriant condition ; frequently living twenty and 
thirty years and bearing annually in great abundance. 
The soil of the State is a kind of light, warm, sandy 
loam. The orchards are situated on as much of a South- 
em exposure as possible, which to some extent pro- 
tects them from severe bleak winds. They are plant- 
ed about twenty feet apart. The ground is cultivated 
almost every year, which is said to be necessary for 
their growth and bearing. None but the choicest kinds 
are cultivated, and these are generally inoculated into 
the seedling when a year old, and transplanted when 
two years old, The soil and climate are so well adap- 
ted to the cultivation of the peach, that it is said the 
crop of a sifigle proprietor often amounts to $5,000 an- 
nually ; and in some instances far exceeds that sum, 
which is generally realised in the city markets. 

When tbejrellowt, which is one ot \h^ tow*. ^^^^ 
dUesue§ (Wtbs peachAnej is diacoveTed, VVve Vte^ Wwsir 
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mediately removed from the orchard, ^'hich is nid to 
be the only means of checking the disease. The gruhor 
peach worm, which punctures the bark of the tree «ad 
lays its egg beneath it, at the surface of the earth, ii 
prevented by forming a bank or cone of earth or leach* 
ed ashes, about a foot high, around the trunk ol the 
tree, which is done about the first of June and remo- 
ved in October ; which is said to afterwarda hardenlbs- 
bark below the reach of the By the following year* 

The. manufactures of Delaware are more extensifr 
than its commerce. Home-made or family goods ais 
produced to some extent. Two woollen and eleven or 
twelve cotton factories produce a vast amount oi arti-- 
cles. Small as is ihe State of Delaware, it has about- 
$1,600,000 invested in manufactures,' thd principil 
ones being propelled by the waters of the Brandy wine' 
river. The Chesepeake and Delaware canal is an imr 
portant public work. It commences at Delaware city 
on Delaware river, and extends 14 miles to Back creek, 
a tributary of £lk River. It is sixty-six feet wide at 
the top and ten feet deep, having four locks nearly 200 
feet long by 25 feet wide. It unites Chesepeake bay 
with the Delaware river, being navigable for sloops 
and steamboats the whole year except when frozen. — 
This great canal, though only fourteen miles in lengthy 
cost the sum of $2,750,000. This canal is fed by the- 
waters of the Delaware, which presents an appearance 
as transparent and beautiful as spring-water, which is 
increased in beauty when viewed at one of the tide-locks, 
which when filled with these d^ell^hiCvkl tcauaparent 
M'aters rising to a great heiftV\\, axvdVjewAU^wV^^^s^ 



f steftmboat, presents a scene worthy of admiration. 

The town of New QMlIe contains .a population oi 
SOO, is delightfully situated cfn aliandsome site on the 
fift bank of the:'Deiaiware river, 17 miles irom French- 
own, with which it is connected by lUiilroad. This 
ittle town has many advantages of becoming a place 
f some Jk9i^f being .36 nules down the river fromPhil- 
delphia, and having on its west the beautiful and ier- 
lie valley of Christiaria liver. In sailing from this 
lace i4> the Delawai^jther fertile and beautiful lands 
ordering on the river, presented themselves in all the 
hams and loveliness of the month of -May, while the 
ays of ihe noonday stm^ falling on the silvery hcfaam 
f the noble: 0e]aware,4idded grandeur to the scene. 
'The city ol Wilmington, with a population df 9367, 
I pleasantly situated near the junction of the Brandy- 
vine and Christiana rivers. It is a well built, grow- 
Dg city, the most important in the State, the Brandy« 
fine being navigable to this place for the largest ahips. 
^ river above the town has a tail which afibrds a 
ine :Water power, which is occupied in propdling va- 
lOQs maohinery, among which are four flour mills, said 
d be among the largest in the United States ] alsof pa- 
ler mills, powder mills, cotton mills, woollen mills, i- 
on factories, ^. The city is well located for trade, 
a which it is largely engaged for a place of its size, 
t is also engaged in the fisheries, in the whale depart- 
nent of which it has several ships. The city contains 
n arsenal, a hospital and 16 churches* Water-works 
m the Bmndjrwioe, supply every ^tl ol V\i^ ^^^vi 
itA water for domcHic uses. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

• TATE or NEW JBKSBT* 

Aspect of the Bute— Red Bank— Mod Mand Ounden -Bw* | 
lingrton— Bordentown— Late re^denee of Joatph BtBaptiti- 
Plaini of Monmouth— 49oath Amboy^p-BtnUt of AaAoj. 

In sailing up the Delaware from New Caitle to Oi»' 
den, opposite Philadelphia, and then travelUng Docthr 
east to Perth Aroboy, on the Raritan bayi I Iboiid tk 
Southern half of this State to be low and levdi andoi 
my return found the Northern part to be hilly* Tht 
soil of the State is not naturally well adapted to agnr 
cultural pursuits, much of the land being either Miidy 
or marshy. Many large swamps may be aeen in thii 
State, many of which are much larger and preient teft* 
fold the wildness of those in the State of Delaware.^ 
Large bodies of land in these regions must have been 
swallowed up at an early day by those swamps whose 
great fleeces of green moss, rough grass and equalie 
shrubbery must have presented an object of singiihr 
wildness to every beholder. Yet with all its swampi 
and other natural impediments ; its proximity to the 
city of Philadelphia on the south-west and the city d 
New York on the north«east, two of the largest mar* 
kets in the [Jnited States, the industry of the inhabi- 
tants have rendered it exceedingly fertile in all kinds 
of grain, fruits and vegetables common to the climate. 
The peach in this State flouT\«he« wvllialinofi as much 
Juxurianc9 ai fhey do in De\a.v?we, W^ w\\«\\i!^i*»p 
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dy and well adapted to the culture of that fruit, which 

• 

^•bere a source of considerable profit. The greater 
portion of the sandy, tract of this State is yet covered 
^ith extensive pine forests, which afford supplies of 
^el to its numerous furnaces and the steamboats of the 
^neighboring waters. The middle section of this State 
18 the most highly imprpred and wealthy part. It is 
divided into small farms and kitchen-gardens, which are 
cultivated with a superior degree of skill, the product 
being heavy and always rewarding the proprietor sat- 
isfactorily for his industry ; all of which finds a ready 
Umiicet in the manufacturing towns of the district, and 
in the great cities of the adjoining States. 

A tour through the various sections of this State is 
attended with considerable interest, and renders a rich 
equivalent for the trouble and expense attending it. — 
This does not consist alone in seeing its various pictur- 
esque and delightful scenery, but also in experiencing 
those ti:rilling associations which pass in rapid review 
over the mind when gazing on many of the battlefields, 
rendered memorable for that martial strife which re- 
sulted in the overthrow of British oppression over the 
colonies, and 4aid the legions of King George prostrate 
at the feet of the Americans. In that desperate con- 
flict, this State suffered more than any other in propor- 
tion to her population and wealth, as the State was oc- 
cupied for several years by the British and American 
armies. At one time the New Jersey militia constitu- 
ted the principal strength of Washington's array. 

On sBiling up the Delaware, the priucVpaX A$^%^^ 
wo/ihjr of notice was Red Bank, TnemoTA\% fet ^^ 
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death of Count Donop and the slaughter of his HMiantf 
in 1777. This celebrated place is situated on. the ngbt 
bank of the Delaware, S miles below Philadelphia*— 
On the lett bank or Pennsylvania side of the riv^r, is 
ft marsh called Mud Island^ a poor place indeed lor « 
fort, but the best Washington coufdl find. Here he or' 
dered Col. Greene to erect a redoubt, and also oqe on 
the Jersey side at Red Bank, which Greene command^ 
ed himself, and placed the gallant Samuel Smith otf 
Mud Island with 230 men, where they prepared lor 
the bloody strife, while the flood*tide of the Delawaite 
was groaning undei^ the enormous weight of the British 
fleet which tiras appfotfching them, who soon powed 
their thunder and flame upon this Mud Island baud. — 
We are told they stood the shock to a miracle, and 
threw into the fleet some 32 poundei's an d bombs, which 
blew up the Augusta, a 64 gun ship. While her frag- 
ments and her crew were yet floating in the «iir, the 
Black Bird, another ship, bletr up likewise, and-^fiot 
to join the Augusta« Count Donop with his host of 
Hessians made a gallant attack upon Red Bai^k where 
Greene gave them such a tremendous shower of grape 
shot and spike nailsj that the host sunk^down by hun- 
dreds into the ^weet slumbers of death, scarcely sensi- 
ble of the fatal blow that reft their livesf 

The city of Camden, in Burlington county, with a 
population of4306, situated opposite Philadelphia, is 
a beautiful town of 850 dwellings. Several steam fer- 
ry-boats are constantly plying between the two cities. 
It carries on some branches of moLUuCacturing iudustryi 
which appear to bo in a iVov\mVv\u^ ^^.Vc. 'V)^* c^-^ 
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contains a very splendid "Cotirl-house and other countjr 
btiildiiigs, eight churches, an academy and one hand- 
soine banking-hoQse. Its trade is considerable, its 
wharves excellent and the location of the city delight- 
fal, commanding a fine view of Philadelphia, from 
which it is distant three quarters of a mile, which is 
the width of the Delaware at this place. 

fiarlington, jrith a population of 3434, is delightful- 
ly situated on the same river, 17 miles above Philadel- 
phia. This city is partly encircled by a beautiful 
stream of water, over which are four handsome bridg- 
es. This place was incorporated as a city iQ 1784, is 
regularly laid oat, contains some fine private mansions 
and other buildings, among which are six churches 
possessing great elegance. The most beautiful build- 
ing however, is the residence of the fiishop of New 
Jersey. The town is located in a fertile tract, posses- 
ing HMiny deHgbtful little farms, adorned with suitable 
manftiont and farm buildings. 

fiorcleiitowfi, with a population of 1800, is situated 
on the Delaware, 27 miles above Philadelphia. The 
town \» regularly built on a site 70 above the river. — 
St9i|i\liers from Philadelphia and Trenton touch here 
se?eral times a day. Bordentown is tlidi most splendid 
town in the State, being most adminfl|^.'«ftaated on a 
commanding eminence, overlooking toSFI)elaware riv- 
er and surrounding country, at the termination of the 
Delowflore and Raritan Canal. The town is adorned 
with the princely mansion of the late Joseph Bonaparte 
(Count de Survilliers^) and brother of "Na-xAeotk. '\^\C\% 
Wifbrhinate king after afodicating tl\o Ihro. e ol ^\«Ivcv^ 
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(a present from his victorious brother,) he sought «a Sr 
sy lum in the^ United States, and erected at Bordientown 
a splendid mansion which is celebrated for its masterly 
points of architecture, and for the great beauty, order 
and taste displayed in the gardens and grouxkds sur- 
rounding the mansion. 

The principle object worthy of notice in Monmouth 
county is Freehold, a town with 6303 inhabitants*—- 
There are many private mansions adorning this town, 
together with a very beautiful Courthouse, other coun- 
ty buildings and seven or eight churches possessing conr 
siderable elegance. Freehold is celebrated for the 
great battle of Sunday, the 28th 6f June, 1778, usual- 
ly known as the battle of Monmouth, where Washing- 
ton burst in such stern li'rath on Gen. Lee for his con- 
duct ; and amid the thunder of artillery and the shouts 
of the victorious British legions, he rallied his broken 
and fiying ranks, and rolled back the tide of battle with 
his mighty arm, thus saving the American army from 
utier route. Lee, stung for his act towards his com- 
mander-in-chief, strove heroically to retrieve the lau- 
rels lost by his conduct in the commencement of the 
battle, and was the last man upon the bloody fiekl, 
striving nobly to save the army. Their sufferings from 
the excessive heat were unparalleled in the history of 
any war, the tongues of many oftfie soldiers being so 
swollen that it was impossible to retain them in their 
mouth ; and when the terrible strife had ceased there 
were found 4 American and 59 British soldiers who 
Jfad perished from the effects of heat alone. 
South Amboy, with 182S \u\\^\VMi\a,«i^\ttL\ft^^^% 
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nsouth of the Raritan river, on a bay oi the same Dame* 
The city has an excellent harbor and is actively enga- 
ged in trade. In sailing from this place to the city of 
New York, we passed through Araboy straits. Which 
separates the main Jand of New Jersey from Staten Is* 
land. This winding channel is in parts only half a 
mile wide, with many splendid villas and country res« 
idences on Staten Island. Its banks are well wooded. 
The trees were beginning to Unfdld their leaves, aroofig 
which were the scarlet maple^ the horse chestnut and 
lime tree in bloom ; the Judas tree, conspicuous with 
its purpleish pink blossoms ; the dogwood with its dis- 
play of white flowers, Avhile the lilacs flowering in the 
gardens, presented a scene grand and delightful, after 
having remainM leafless for the seven preceding noontbs* 



CHAPTER V. 

STATE OF NEW YORK* 

Aspect of the State— City of Xeif York— Natural AdrantagM 
ofthe City— Throngs of People~Cit]rHal]--VieW fVom the 
Capola— ISxchange — Astor HouKe-^-Castom Houfe — HalU 6f 
Joatlce — Poet OiBoe— Battery—Unioa Park--^aflt1e Garden 
rT-Columbia CoUege-^-Hoepital — Asylom-^UtaiTerMty. 

This great State, on which nature has showered with 

such a liberal hand, those bounties so necessary for a 

nation's prosperity, is exhibiting to the world one of 

those amazing examples of growth and ptos^nVj ^\^v 

Aapg aowhete to be found on the face ol iV^ ^^^»— 
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Her works arc executed on a scale of imperial gfaa^ " 
dear, the State almost literally executing what Xerxes 
the Great fancied in his threats to the roountaSn. We 
here see her for the purpose of obtaining artificial lev- 
els for her Railroads and Canals, hewing down hills 
and mountains and casting them headlong into sea and 
ravine, and ^panding her noble rivers with bridges and 
aqueducts. The great trunk which connects the great 
central basin of the lakes and the St. Lawrence with 
the Atlantic, is one of the most magnificent enterprises 
of theage, extending from Buffalo on Lake Erie,^ through 
the fertile valUes of the Genesee and Mohawk, to the 
city of Albany oh the Hudson, a distance of 364 miles» 
The Champlain Canal extends from 'tti<d south end of 
Lake Champlain at White Hall, to the city of Troy on 
the Hudson, a distance of 76 miles. These great ca- 
nals, with their numerous branches extending in almost 
every direction through thp fertile regions of the State, 
constructed at a cost of $13,500,000, which, together 
with other noble enterprises, have won for New York 
the applause of the world. 

New York is not only distinguished for her untiring 
enterprise and magnificent public works, but lor her 
sublime and beautiful natural scenery, consisting in 
part in her water falls, her numerous inland lakes of 
fresh water. Among these may be named Lakes George 
and Saratoga in the north and Lakes Cayuga and Sene^ 
ca in the western part of the State, which are admired 
by every travellor for their beauty — while Glen's Falls 
in the noHh, Trenton Falls and Genesee Falls in the 
ivcstcrii part ol the Stale avc eac\\^\\\\xe^\si\N\v^^yrMQf- 
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dfui I hey present. These, with Niagara Fatls on her 
western frontier, a part of which she claims as her own, 
fwhich crowns the known globe in grandeur and sub- 
limity, have been pronounced the most stupendous 
scenes in nature. After traversing the various sections 
,of the State, every traveller is compelled to come to 
:the conclusion that New York is justly entitled to the 
proud name she claims for herself — that of Empire 
State. — Not so much for her size as for the sublin^t 
character of her natural scenery, her magnificent pub- 
lic works, large and flourishing cities, towns and villa- 
ges, her noble enterprise and the high state of her ag- 
priculturc. The western sections of the State are either 
level or merely undulating; the soil is of a good quali- 
ty and finely adapted to the growth of wheat. The 
central parts are agreeably undulating. The eastern 
frontier is mountainous, being traversed by the High- 
land, Catakill and Mohegan rangps ; and near the Pcnnr 
sylvania boundary the coimtry is very billy. 

The city of New York contains a population of 371,- 
223, and is beautifully and advantageously situated on 
the ancient island of Manhattan, which is formed '>by 
the junction of the Hi uison and East rivers, 16 miles 
from the groat Atlantic ocean. No city i.i the world 
can possess more if equal advantages for foreign cpm- 
merce and inland trade. The two long lines ef canals 
above named, connect the fertilf* west and north with 
the Hudson, by means of which vast trade jn shipped 
tp the city. Tbis^ with other natural advantages, hns 
rendered it the nio;it ^^•eaUhy and llov^Yi^hiJ|jjL o^ ^\\ K-^ 
jnnrlcMa Citicf^, and the grcatc-^t i'nip')vjv\v\\v»r^\<i \vv^^\s 
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em bemiiphere, and after London, fhe gfeatefC ia tbt 
world. 

The citj 18 well built and regularlj laid out, with 
the exception of the older part of the city^ in whicfa 
the streets are crowded, narrow, crtoked and dirty ; 
but this now forms only a small portion of the city.*^ 
It is not so much distinguished for its regularity and 
beauty aar for being the great mart of foreign and inland 
commerce, from almost every part or section of thtf 
world. The stranger on walking its streets, aflerleavr 
ing his quiet home and the fresh atmosphere of thtf 
country, finds it a dusty, smoky, noisy, bosy, great and 
animating emporium* In this mighty metropolis, the 
stranger from abroad may see its fine buildings^ its long 
stfeets ini (iatidfsom^ phttfti ;' Its dense f hfoogs of }ii- 
habitants, its immense shipping and its eikyttthiia (rade. 
He may observe on the cme band, 4he pfincely dwel^^ 
ling, the costly equipage and the splendid l^p{>earan- 
ces } and on the other hand the squalid htit tfpovetij, 
of filth, (A extreme misery aikl degiiadatkM^ He may 
perceive tfee elddying tbfongs gtdhefing and whirliri{g, 
scattering and hurrying hither and thither, in the ac- 
tivity of commercial pursuits. He may here becimie 
confused by the never-ending turt)Ulence and conuno- 
tion, with the hundreds of mingled notes and noiaies 
which are ever ntising from the multifariotis trades a6d 
Occupation s of its thousands of inhabitants. And amoiiig ■ 
its mingled crowds he may meet Frenchmen, Spaniaftb, 
Italians, Austrians, Swiss, Germans, Russians, Clixnese, 
Jews, Turks, Africans, PoT\.uwuesc,E»u«U«l\^ Sonthrbtas 
'nd Yankees : all conimin^Wn^ \w VYiq «wroR Vwwt^ \bl 
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the same street, in the lame scene and all of wbonii 
perhaps are numbered in the census of this great me» 
tropolisk He here sees that nothliig is fixed, ndthlng 
is permanently settled — all is moving and removino^j 
organising and disorganising, building up and tearing 
down ; the ever active spirit of change seems to per- 
vade all bodies^ all things and all [ilaceis in this mighty 
metropolis^ 

Objects of attraction* The City Hall, erected at 
a cost of $538,731, is 216 feet in length, 1()5 feet in 
width and 51 feet in height, surmounted by a cupola^ 
on which is a figure of justice. From the cupola there 
is a beautiful view of the city, with her 195 churches 
with their towering steeples, all presented to your view . 
besides those of the cities of Brooklyn, Jersey and 
Newark. With the aid of a telescope, yoil cUh isee 
far over the surrouading cOUhtry, and ht up Long Isl* 
and Sounds The Governor's room in this building, is 
used es a deception hall by the ^overnorj Alayor and 
celebrated men who occasionally visit the city. It 
perhaps contains the finest collection of portraits of 
diitinguished men in the United States. Among them 
are the Governors of New York, Mayors of the city^ 
naval and military officers, all the heroes of the hti 
war with Great Britain ; also, a long writing table for* 
merlj used by Washington, and the chair occupied by 
him when President of the first Congress. The Com^ 
mon Council room contiguous, also contains a numbet 

of fine portraits. 

The Merchant's Exchange, in WaU, comet o^\^'^% 

JiM/n Mirtet, u A very splendid edifice , cou%Vtu^V^^.^\ 
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Quincy gfanito, 200 feet loiig^, 120 feet ^do and 124 
feet to the top o( the dome. The rotundo is 80 feet in 
diameter, and isupon the whole a very handsome struc- 
ture. The Astor House opposite the Park Fountain, 
is a vast Hotel, constructed of Quincy granite, 200 fe.et 
long, 150 feet wide, 77 feet high and contains 390 
rooms. The whole structure heing stone, the floors 
are beautifully paved with blocks of marble. 

The Custom House, situated at the corner of Wall 
jjnij Nassau streets, extending to Pine street, is built of 
white marble, at a cost of $950,000, and occupies the 
site of the old Federal Hall, where Washington was in- 
aui;urated President of the United States. It is open 
for business and visitors between 10 a. m. and 3 p. ni. 
It is 177 feet long, 89 feet wide and modelled after 
^he Parthenon at x\theTis. It stands on a basement sto- 
fj, ascended by nineteen stone steps from Wall street, 
4ind six steps from Pine street. There are eighljGre- 
cian Doric columns at each front, and fifteen columos 
and an anta on each side, attached to the walls. There 
as also a second row of six columns, somewhat snmller, 
back of, and parallel with those of the main front, leav- 
ing a space of ten feet between the two rows, and a- 
bout nine feet between the inner row and the front 
v/all of the building. Back of the two extremes of the 
inner row, there are two antas; there are also six antas 
attached to the walls of the rear front, leaving a space 
of about eight feet between the columns and the antas. 
There are, according to this order of architecture, $4 
oil f side co/umns, 5 feet 8 \Tvc\\e^\tv^\^m^\«t ^llhebot- 
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tftfl oa the two sides, of the iixmv hei;^ht, five* feet wide 
and nearly iour feet projections rrom the walls. The 
6 inner columns of the main front ere 4 feet -8 inchce 
in diameter at the bottom and the autas correspond. — 
The building is two stories high except the great busi- 
ness hall, which is vaulted as high as the roof will per- 
mit, and its centre finished \Vith a dome 60 leet in di- 
ameter. This hall occupies the centre of the building, 
and is 115 feet long, leavinoj a small vestibule at each 
end to enter (rom^ BeiHj]: 77 feet wide it leaves bev- 
end the circunil'crence of these dimemJons, space where 
are found six rooiiis and thne circular staircases in the 
four corners. The two largest rooms are each 21 ieet 
by 21, besides a square staircase in the rear and throe 
vaults for papers, at the two ends ol the vestibules. — 
The same division of rooms is made in the second story. 
Nearly the same number, shape and size of rooms are 
found in the basement as in those above, leaving all 
th^ area of the same shape and size as the great hall 
immediately above it, with the addition of IC fluted 
cjlunfins of the Doric order, whicl^upix)rt the vaulting 
and the pavement under the dome of tft(5 great hall. 

The Halls of Justice, situated in Centre, corner to 
Leonard street, is occupied by some of the Courts. — 
Part of the building is used as a Police Station House* 
The building is usually known as the Tombs, where in 
the Police Courts may often be heard rich and aniusing 
trials of persons, arrested by the police for the \ ioh;- 
tioa of the laws and regulations of the city. 

The Post Office, formerly the middle Dutch Churchy 
/>a venerable edi^ce, which has stood \ov "W^ ^^^'t's.v 
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During the Revolulion it was used as a prison for %» 
bout 3,000 Americans, and afterwards as a riding acbool 
for the British cavalry. The North Dutch Church, in 
William street, was also used for the same purpose. 

The Batter}', at the southern extremity of the city, 
is a delightful open piece of ground, containing about 1 1 
acres, well shaded with beautifni trees, commanding a 
very delightful view of the harbour and its ports, iil- 
aiids, ships, steamers, fishing^boats, &c. The Park is 
a very beautiful spot of ground, centrally situated, hu 
a handsome fountain, is the site of the City Hall and 
Hdll of RvKords, which will be noticed in their placet. 
It in also the site of the New York Grallery of Fint 
Arts, Union Park, at the upper extremity of Broad* 
way, is a handsome piece of ground, neatly arranged, 
and contains a very pretty fountain. Each of these 
Parks are enclosed with a strong, handsome Iron fence. 

Castle-Garden is a place celebrated for pleasure— a 
ptructure used in winter as a place lor large meetings 
of a public character, for balls, concerts, &c. ; and in 
summer as a place to promenade. The interior has a 
very imposing effect to a stranger, owing to the laag- 
nltude and neat arrangement of the place, which ii 
considered the largest audience room in the world, be- 
ing over 700 feet in circumference. Its capacity ia 
ample for the accommodation of between 15 and 16,- 
000 persons. Columbia College, at the foot of Park 
Place, founded nearly a century ago, has a library of 
over 14,000 volumes. The New York Hospital is a 
hrge, handsome and well coi\dacted institution at 319 
BroMlwajr. The Deaf and liv\rab M^AwmVA^^V^X^ 
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50th itreet. Viaitori are received in those ioiUtutioai 
by tickets from the mtnagers, on Tuesdajs, from 1 to 
6P.M, 

The New York University it % splendid edifice qt 
white marble, which truly exhibits a specimen of the 
handsomest English collegiate style of architecture. — 
It is situated between Washington Place and Waverley 
Place, and fronts Washington square towards the west* 
This structure is 100 feet wide and 180 fe^t k>ng. — 
The building on every side that it may be viewed, has 
a very splendid appearance, consisting of a central 
building with wings flanked by tower^ one rising on 
each of the four corners of the edifice. This central 
building or chapel, is 55 feet broad and 85 feet deep, 
an4 is truly a masterpiece of pointed architecture and 
is a model for succeeding ages. At the west end ol 
this chapel is a window 50 feet high and 24> feet wide, 
by which a large portion of the chapel is lighted* This 
window contains 8 lights and embattled transoms ; the 
heads of the lights are cinque foiled in a plain arch, 
and the divisions above are quarter foiled. By ascend- 
ing a broad fiight of stone steps, immediately before 
the great window, brings you to the principal entrance 
into the building, just under the window. The enxr 
trance is through a richly mounted and deep recessed 
portal, flanked by buttresses of two stages ; the upper 
stage set diagonally and rising above an embattled par*' 
apet, finished in crotcheted heads, crowned with a pin- 
nacle. The other doors of the building are oak, richly 
panelled, which have the appearance of being filled 
wi^ tTMcery oi QpBn work, closely iiu4deAw\V>^Vc«^\;pk, 
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The principal floor in the building is the on« g»nied 
by the broad flight of sieps above named, which fioor 
contains the rooms devoted to the use of literary soci-^ 
eties, one large lecture room and some smaller rooms 
lor classes in mathematics", natural intellectual and mor- 
al philosophy, history, civil engineering, and the high* 
er classes in the various departments of learning. Oii 
the second floor are the studio of the professor of de- 
sign, with a cabinet of models, &c. In other parts of 
(he building are seen libraries, antiquities, &c. 

Thef stranger afler examining several of the most 
prominent structures presented to his view, his mkid 
Incomes sufficiently composed to receive other and' e^ 
qually agreeable impressions of New York : and he goet 
forth to satisfy his curiosity among her stately ediifices 
and crowded thoroughfares. The dimensions, extent 
and colors of the buildings, the strange and various 
costumes, the number and style of the equipages of thiir 
magnificent city, as seen in the light of a summer's 
sun, never fail to delight the stranger, or call forth hisf 
repeated exclamations of amazement. The great Broad- 
way, filled with omnibusses, carriages and footmen, in 
liveries of every variety and description, are in them* 
selves sufiicient to surpass all th^ expectations of the 
tourist, if he went no farther, and went away with no 
other than this passing view to remind him of the great 
emporium of the western hemisphere. Here he may 
find numerous gardens, public squares, parks, fountains 
and churches with walls and towers of every hue> 
stand forth in fantastic grandeur. On every side, a** 
found bkny for miles and mWea e:i\iatvA. >i)cw^ \ss>a^iC>SKsi«i 
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and variegated massof buildings, with cluquerod walls?, 
red, green and p^ilded roofs, cupolas and spibos withuut 
hUmbt^r. He may behold a portion of her streets broad, 
straight, well paved and b»"autiful ; while on the other 
hand he will see others dirty, narrow and irregular, 
turning and twisting in every direction, and in their 
windings constantly presentTng some singular and nov- 
el feature, — which being continually thronged with 
people and equipages passing to and fro in an unbro- 
ken stream, and filling with life the narrow windings 
of ground before him. On the right and left are pala- 
ces, cottages, churches and noble halls of various ar- 
chitecture, in red, blue, green and white succeed each 
other with a rapidity which at first surprises and then 
bewilders the passing stranger ; and it is not until he 
ascends to the cupola of the City Hall and takes in the 
whole at one great view, that he is enabled to receive 
a fixed and decided impression of the greatest of A- 
merican cities. 

The traveller on walking the pavements of these 
winding streets, which present one oi the most singu- 
lar and animating scenes of any other city in the Uni- 
on, is often much annoyed by the eager shopmen, who 
from every door will beseech him with bows and gen- 
tle violence, and with many promises to sell cheaper 
than his neighbors. Among the moving throng he 
wiU be able to discover ladies and gentlemen who are 
bred in the lap of luxury, who employ and practise all 
the accomplishments and seductive arts that most en** 
chant society. The ladies have much vivacity ot mind, 
grace ofmaaaeraad display the moat eieL^\i\V^ V^^ 
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in all appertaining to dress. Among tbt gentlemeil 
may be found some possessing all the nooral, intellect- 
ual and religious training and cultiyatioa Decenary to 
develope the nobler faculties of our nature, while oth- 
ers may be pointed out, more distinguished for their 
wit and pliability of mind, than for their attainmeDti 
in sound philosophy ; while still another class may be 
observed who are almost destitute of ever^ thing cal*- 
culated to adorn. 



CHAPTER VI. 

American Museum — Great Collection of CurioaitiM— >Paiiiliigi 
— Scriptural Statuary— Jewish Sandliedrim— High Pr ie a l ■ 
Caiphas — Dress of the High Priests — Scribes and Lawjtr— 
Barabbas — Executioners — Figure of the Savior— Roman Oean- 
cil— Pontius Pilate— Pilate's Wife— MeRiosQuintns— PoMtioa 
ofthe Council— Roman Guards— Scriptural Sketch — Aflbel- 
ing Scene — Death Warrant of Jesus — Sketch of its Dwc o y w y 
— Hall of Records. 

The American Museum, a very large and splendid 
marble building, is situated at the corner of Broadway 
and Ann street. It is said to be the largest in Ameri- 
ca, containing several large and commodious halli orer 
100 feet in length, filled with an innumerable qumntitj 
of curiosities from every portion of the globe. Here 
are birds of every variety and clime, from the Oitricli 
to the hundred kinds of Humming birds ; from the Bird 
oi Paradise of the Tropics, to the Pen^ln oi the Pdar 
regions; beiides preserved atutniVi %xA xtt^'XtA* 



dtvpartmenUi of Conchology, Entomologj tod Mioeral* 
9gj are yery perfect. 

The grind Cosmoraxna containa a very hrge number 
of Tiews of the moft celebrated citief, beautiful land- 
scapeS) water viewd and many other things executed 
by the first artists in Europe. The miscellaneous cu* 
riosities include a fine collection of old paintings and 
rare engravings, many Chinese curiosities, ancient suits 
of armor, mail and arms, antique coins, splendid fossils^ 
beauiiiul statuary, finely preserved Egyptian mummies^ 
&C. The picture gallery contains several hundred pdr* 
traits of the great men of America, the most of whom 
have passed off the stage of action : such as Franklin^ 
Washington, Jefferson, ]!iifadison, Monroe, the Adams 
and Hancock family, John Jay, Jackson, &c., besides, 
many who are still shining lights in the western hem* 
isphere, as Clay, Calhoun, Cass, Col. Johnson, M'Duf* 
^f Webster, Generals Scott, Worth, Quitman, Twiggs, 
Pillow, &c. This splendid gallery is one ot the most 
interesting oljects to the thousands of visitors of the 
Museum, both citizens and strangers; and can never 
fiul to excite the admiration of every beholdef, wheth* 
or amateur in painting, or a mere admirer of the whole, 
as forming a grand gallery of the^ intelligence and mor- 
al worth of our nation. The performances are chaste 
and interesting, and of such a nature u to secure the 
patronage of tlie better classes of community. The 
Lecture room is large, beautifully and tastefully ar- 
ranged, and capable of seating about 1200 persons. — 
The enUrtainments take place every ailernoa\xa.\xde^^ 
ju'i^ Bad are bIwbjm of an unexce]0fc.\ou^\ft ^'aX>^v^f^ 
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Such resulatioiifl are established and enforced as to i^en- 
der it perfectly safe and pleasant for ladies and children 
to visit the Museum at any time, without being accom- 
panied by gentlemen. In different parts of the build- 
ing various mechanical works and figures are exhibi- 
ted, affording a great deal of amusement ; and their vih 
rious tables are surrounded by admiring crowds. A- 
inongst the rest is an automaton writer and draughts- 
man, which gives the population of Parif in figuref, 
writes legibly in French and can draw on paper, birds, 
butterflies, &c., in very handsome style. 

The third floor of this famous Museum contains sonr.e 
t&ry splendid Scriptural Statuary, exhibited in four 
diflferent groups, representing in figures the size of life, 
the Birth of Christ, the Last Supper of Christ and hiik 
twelve Apostles and his Trial before Caiphas and Pon- 
tius Pilate. The whole oi this statuary has an appear>> 
ance as natural as life. The two last named groupi 
are intended to represent that moment in the trial at 
our Saviour, when Caiphas says to him, << I adjure thee 
by the living God, that thou tell us whether thou be 
Christ the Son of God." 

As the spectator approaches this statuary, thif gfotip 
on the right represents the Sanhedrim or Jewish Coun- 
cil, of which the High Priest, Caiphas is President. — 
He is at once recognised by his breast-plate, which 
consists of twelve gems set in gold, and on each is in- 
scribed the name of a tribe of Israel, which are set in 
lour rows, three in each row, making. up the twelve 
different inhes. This ornamenl >we w^ vtvfotmed, wat 
fyn^'vr to be .wpft rated from tV\e pf\o?^\N ^^tcv^tA.*, ^sm^ 



it was called the ^memoria]^' bec&use it was a siga 
'Vlrbei'eby the children of Israel might know that thej 
were presented to God, and that they were held in re- 
membrance by him. The second thing which attracts 
attention is his dress, which is richly ornamented, es- 
pecially the bottom oi the dress, with its bells, pome- 
granites, &C., together with the cap of the Priest, with 
inscriptions of 'Holiness to the Lord,' and just above iu 
Hebrew characters, the word 'Jehovah.' The Presi- 
dent, Caiphas, is sufrounded by Jewish Priests, dressed 
iu rich robes, having caps upon their heads, bearing 
the same inscriptions as that of the President* The < 
dresses accord in every particular with the description 
given in the Bible. 

Standing on the lefl of Caiphas, is the Jewish Priest 
Samacb. He is giving great attention to the Scribes 
and Lawyer, who are at the table, to whom he says--^ 
<< Be he guilty or innocent, yet because he observes not 
the law of his ancestors he is not to be tolerated."—- 
Here we have his ideas of justice. Guilty or innocent, 
it matters not to him. He says Jesus is not to be tol- 
erated because he does not follow in the footsteps of 
his ancestors. It can be perceived by the expression 
of th^ir countenances, that the whole Jewish Council 
wete predetermined to put our Saviour to an ignominr 
ioui death ; while the Roman Council on the lefl, plain- 
ly express an anxiety that Christ, who they are satis- 
£(dl IS innocent, should be released. 

About halfway between the two groups or Councils, 
it a ta51e, abound which are seated the Sccvh«a aiod 
LtLW^er. The Stribea Mre intent xi^pwv vft\\\xiit te^«u 
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the proceedings of thetiial, for which porpoM they u« 
sed pointed instrumenis called tttlet instead of penii 
and wrote upon parchment, as paper was upknown.— 
They appear to express no opinion of the meriti of the 
trial, although there is not that appearance of resent- 
ment as exhibited in the Priests. They are gurround* 
ed by parchment, on which the laws were written, 
and to which they are referring, and listening to the 
Priest, who is addressing them in regard to the laws un- 
der which Christ is condemned. — But the answer of 
the Lawyer does not seem to be satisfactory to the ha- 
tred which desires his death. Between the Jewish 
Priest Samach, and the President, is the Priest EhiereSi 
who 18 in earnest conversation with the High Priest. 
He is sayine^y <<be he innocent of this crime, yet ihall 
he die, because he stirs up the people to sedition by his 
discourses.'* They were determined to cruciiy their 
prisoner at at all events; and if they could not convict 
him of one crime, they had others ready to lay to hii 
charge. — ^The Council of the Jews but too much resem- 
bled their President, Caiphas, in sheir injustice and hi* 
ry against Jesus. At the left of the Priests are Aure* 
lius and Fabrius, two Roman soldiers. To the right of 
the table already named, are the three Marys, who lis- 
ten in grief to the cruel proceedings against their dear- 
ly beloved Master. 

To the extreme left of Caiphas, there is seen a group 

of great interest, both with respect to the genius of the 

artist, and the part they sustain. The figures are the 

centurion, who was despatched loieVeAn^Esxibbas^ and 

Bvr^hbat, who the populace cVioie m>RONi\d >a% ifcV Vt*»^ 
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rather thto Jesus ; at PiJate had said, *^y% have a cus- 
tcHD that I thoald release unto you one at the passover, 
will ye therefore that I release unto you the King of 
the Jews.'' <<Then cried they all again, saying, not 
thif man but Barabbes ; now fiarabbas was a robber." 

The eagerness of the Centurion to execute the will 
of the people, is admirably shown, as also the emacia- 
ted and haggard appearance of the prisoner, fiarabbas, 
who looks like one having suffered imprisonment and 
become spirit broken. 

Directly before the last mentioned figures, are the 
eiLecutiooer and his assistant, who are conrersing upon 
tha manner of the punishment which is just accorded 
to Jesua, that of crucifixion. The life*like appearance 
of these two cannot be surpassed. The assistant has in 
one hand a hammer, holding a nail in the other, as if 
about to strike, while he seems to be asking directions 
of bis principal, who appears to be hesitating, and not 
so willing as usual to perform his duty. There seems 
to be soma feeling of compassion in his countenance. 
Joit before tl^em is a box which contains their tools. 

This is a brief sketch of the group on the spectators 
right, which represents the Sanhedrim or Jewish Coim- 
oil, befiHre which Christ was arraigned and condemned 
to death. In thia representation he is placed just in 
front of the Scribes' and lAwyer's table already noti- 
ced, which is about half way between the Jewish and 
Boman Councils. Being in front of the table he is 
thrown in advance of the centre, and is therefore near- 
er the spectator than any other fignta \.VietV9i\\S^ ^xs^- 
ueeted; Mad bj. walking a iew facet lo \\\« \t&.^Hi^ ^t• 
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. rive opposite that figure which representB our Lordy 
the prisoDer, the object of the hatred of the Jews.— 
Here we see the Son of Gk>d, the Prince of Peace, the 
Saviour of the world, the Redeemer of sinners, hound 
as a criminal, treated like a culprit, guarded bV soldiery 
arraigfied like a felon, clothed in a purple robe, his 
hands bound by a leather thong, and a crown of thorns 
upon his head, which is seen has already caused the 
blood to flow from his forehead. The figure of Christ 
is most admirable, and his countenance is surpassingly 
beautiful and heavenly. The artist has almost expres- 
sed the attributes of divinity in a human form. It in- 
finitely surpasses any thing ever before attempted in 
wax, and perfectly accords with the description given 
of our Saviour. 

Thus stands the Saviour, bound and placed in their 
midst, guarded by the first Centurion, Quirilus Corne- 
lius, who is on the right of the prisoner, and has chatge 
of him as a criminal, with his eyes fixed steadily upon 
him. He exhibits no particular feeling in the matter, 
either for or against Jesus : but stands waiting patiently 
the termination of the trial, when he is ready to obey 
orders, having hold of the prisoner. In th^ midst of 
this agitated scene, and in conformity with his nature, 
he appears at once a superior being. N6 anger^ hsh 
tred, or even impatience in his expression. — 

I am tbo Redeemer, for thee I must did-^ 
The cup is most painful, but cannot pass by. 
Thy sins which are many, aro laid opoA ibe, 
And all this sore anguish I buffer for thee. 

I^earthe priaoner are the two false wknewet wbo 
testified at thin (ribunal, and aaa^ ot l\ke ^V>AKa<:--»^ 
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fellow 0aid I am able to destroy the temple of God smi 
build it in three days." This was a gross perversion of 
his language. Jesus said, ^^destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up ;" having reference to the 
tenfple of his body and his resurrection. His language 
was thus distorted so as to involve him in the crime of 
speaking blasphemy against the holy temple. Jesus 
maintains a dignified silence to these charges, which 
excites the anger of the High Priest, Caiphas, who, 
contrary to law, imposes a solemn oath upon the pris^ 
oner, by saying to him, "I adjure thee by the living 
God, to tell us whether thou be the Christ the Son of 
God." This was a gross infraction of their law. Which 
forbade that the accused should criminate himself. — 
Christ answers him — "Thou hast said ; nevertheless I 
say unt9 you, hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven" — acknowledging himself to be the 
Son of God. The High Priest is highly enraged at this 
answer, which can be distinctly seen, and raises hij 
hands in affected horror, and says, ^*he hath spoken 
blasphemy ; what further need have we ol witnesses. 
Behold now ye have heard his blaspheqny." This is 
the interesting moment represented in this awful and 
impious tribunal. 'Hit eye of the spectator at this mo- 
ment is cast upon Caiphas, whose features are distorted 
with rage against Jesus. With uplifted hands and his 
countenance depicting the most inveterate anger and 
revenge, he seems anxious to sacrifice our Saviour to 
the infuriated mob. He too much resembles th^ odvawa 
portMt which the historian, JoaepYv\i«, Vv^a ^^^^ ^'v. 
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him ; who in a raoit violent transport of paMioo, when 
unable to effect his guilty purposes by the tetlimoay 
of others, resorts to the most illegal method of compel- 
ling the prisoner to criminate himself. We are infonnp 
ed in the 18th chapter of John, that this High Priest 
declared before he seen or heard Jesus, that hewatde* 
serving of death, by saying to his colleagues that it 
was expedient that one man should die for all. 

This same High Priest questions him with regard to 
his disciples and his doctrine. Jesus answers, <Hirhy 
askest thou me ; ask them which heard me what I haTe 
said unto them. Behold they know what I said*''-^ 
And when he had thus said, one of the officers which 
stood by struck Jesus with the palm 4>i his hand, say* 
ing, <<answerest thou the High Priest so." Jesus says 
<<if I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil, but if 
good, why smitegt thou me." This took place under 
the eyes of the whole Coancil, and as the High Priot 
did not restrain the author of it, he became an accom* 
plice, especially when this violence was committed 
under the pretence of avenging the alledged affront to . 
his dignity. What a hideous picture is this of the 
Jewish tribunal, allowing sueh outrages upon a fHrisih 
ner not yet convicted or sentenced. 

The spectator now leaves tha^lanhedrim or Jewish 
Council, and passes a few paces to the left, which brings 
him opposite the second group. This represents the 
Roman Council, before which Christ was brought after 
the Jewish Council had heaped upon him all the fidse 
charges in their power, and who would have gladly pot 
to death their innocent and (toiaVj xtCyxt^ Y^vnMK\ 



but they dare not take his life, for the Romant hud re- 
•erred the power of life and death. So soon as the 
spectator arnves at this group, the first thidg which at- 
tracts his attention is Pontius Pilate, the Governor of 
Judea. He is seated on a throne partially surrounded 
with a rich canopy, in keeping with his splendid dress. 
At the feet oi Pontius Pilate is Claudia Procula, his 
wife, who has thrown herself before him, begging her 
husband to have nothing to do with that just man, for 
she had suffered many things that day in a dream be* 
cause of him. This advice from his terrified wife he 
would have taken, had he listened to the voice of his 
own conscience. It was customary for the Roman of* 
ficers to be accompanied by their wives in their cir» 
cults } and although the proper residence of PHate was 
Ceserea, he was always at Jerusalem during the feast 
of the Passover, when the city was filled with stran<» 
gers. Her wife was acquainted with the emergency 
in which her husband was placed, and the agitation of 
her mind naturally caused her to dream upon the exci* 
ting subject. Common rumor had spread the intelli** 
g^ee of the wonderful character of Jesus, which now 
mingles with her imaginations in sleep, and excited 
her apprehensions lest her husband would be forceiA|l 
condemn him against his better judgment. 

On the right of Pilate is Mesius Quintus, a Roman 
General attached to the Court of Pontius Pilate. He 
was a distinguished man, as can be seen by his dress- 
and his proximity to the Governor. Concern, marked 
emotipn and almost a desire to rescue the accused^ are 
mtrked ia bit Ace. He is listening inleuW^ \.o \!t^^ w 
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•wer our Lord maki*s to Caiphas, President of tbe San- 
hedrim, declaring himself the Messiah ; and although 
he did not believe the prisoner to be the Son of God, 
yet he tras anxious that full justice should be done him. 
He says, <'is there nono in the whole city to defmd afi 
innocent man ;. if he be right let us go to him, if h6 be 
wrong let us banish him from us." So it appears tbtt 
Mesius Quintus was in favor of preserving his life, e» 
ven if guilty, and punishing him with banishment od< 
ly; On the lefl ol Pilate is Subires, one of his G^neft 
als, who appears in earnest conversation with him. 

Near the Grovernor is seated Joramus, one of theSo- 
linan dignitaries, who belonged to the court of Pontius 
Pilate. He is evidently very anxious and his srympa* 
thies are with Christ. His brow is knit and liit whole 
face shows anxiety tor the fate of Jesus. He appears 
astonished'too, that the prisoner, after having so lodg 
remained silent should declare to Caiphas that he should 
see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power, 
and coming ia the clouds of Heaven. The surpriss 
and astonishment of Joramus at these words^ are not 
confined to him •(done ; they will be seen to pefvade 
the whole group, except perhaps the centurions. He 
feels that Christ is unjustly accused and exclaims, «wby 
should we sufier this man, being innocent to be con* 
demned." He sees that the charges against the Saviour 
are not sustained, and says, "this man is not proved 
guilty of any crime, wherefore should we keep him 
bound.'^ At the led of our Saviour is seated Simeon- 
duSf one of Pilate's Council. He is looking very ear* 
neatly and partakes of the feelxw^ o^ lot^tsss^, niV^Ss 
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standing close by, which is, that Christ is iinjmtly ai> 
cused, and his sympathies are with him. 

Zoradius, Achius and Marcellus are Roman Guards, 
standing in the same group. The same indifference of 
expression with regard to the result of the trial, may 
be seen in their faces, as is denoted in that of the first 
centurion, Quirilus Cornelius, who has already been no- 
ticed as holding Christ. Their countenances indicate 
no malice or anger, neither do they exhibit any syro? 
pathy for the prisoner. They look upon the prpcinldr 
ingf with apathy, and stand ready to execute the ordvn 
of their Grovernor, and lead our Saviour to the V^^^9t&. 
crucifixion without the least emotion of sorrow. ^v3Si 
are evidently the obdurate hearts these Roman guards 
and centurions possessed. 

The spectator af^er viewing the position and countf* 
nances of the members of this Council, his attention is 
again drawn to the Governor. His countenance is digr 
nified, but his feelings are violently agitated on thur 
trying occasion. The emotions of his soul he tries hard 
to anippress. He is anxious for the fate of Christ, and 
would have released him had he listened to the dictates 
of his own conscience; for he was perfectly satisfied 
of his innocence, as all his declarations prove. Whei;! 
the Saviour was first presented to him and accused, he 
questioned him and the witnesses closely; and af^er a 
thorough, searching investigation of his case, finds no 
fault in him. He asks, "what evil hath he done ;" and 
they cried out the more, saying, "let him be crucified." 
When Pilate saw that he could piev^JAV tvc^^vs\^^ \!»V. 
that rather a tumult ^'as made, he looV.wB^^'c ^\x\^^j^- 
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«d his baDds before the thultitude, lajiilg) '4 am iniw^' 
cent of the blood of this just perion; tee jpe to iti^— 
They answered, <<hi8 blood be on us and our childrai:'' 
What an awful imprecation ! and how fearfully Ailfit* 
led in the seige and destruction of Jerusalem ; when 
1100,000 Jews were sacrificed ; and among them, no 
doubt were some of the same individuals who were pre- 
sent at the trial of our Saviour, as it occurred in the 
year 70) about 36 years after the crucifixion ; and an^ 
fered the same death they were so eager to inflict upon 
our Lord. It does not appear that Pilate was malig* 
iiant: We see the efforts he made to save Jesus» But 
he was a public officer ] he was intimidated by the out^ 
cry which the Jews had raised against him ; calling in 
question his fidelity to the Emperor of Romei under 
whom he held office ; and for fear of a dismissal from 
office , he disregarded the voice of his own conscience 
and the entreaty of his own wife, yielded to the Jews, 
gave them a warrant for the execution, and thus sacfi- 
ficed his innocent prisoner to an infuriated mob, ivhich 
innocent pl^isoner he at every hazard was bound to pro^ 
tect. How affecting is the condition of thii prisoner ; 
he is the object of bitter hatred and the victim of mer- 
ciless cruelty. His judges are controlled by the worst 
passions of the human heart* When reviled he reviles 
not again j he alone is calm and meekly submits ; white 
he has all the power, and could instantly call legions 
of angels to bis aid, he allows his foes to execute their 
Unholy purposes, that he may give to the world an ex- 
ample of patience undet wrongs, and offer himself a 
ransom ior the sinp of mauj and U^d a. %\x\>\i| "^oiS^ N.^ 



tore and worship the Fathen He illumioatei the be- 
nighted mind with the fpleodors of truth ; he converts 
the habitations of woe into palaces of peace and praise. 
How truly then, is he worthy of the love and honor 
of all hearts, and the unceasing gratitude of a redeem- 
ed world ! Hd is despised that We may be loved ; he 
is rejected that iVe may b^ accepted ; he Is condemned 
that we may be jUitified ; he dies that we may live ; 
he found no comfort any where that we may be filled 
with all comfort ; be in made a curse that we may bt 
bleised ; he is led out of the city that We may be brought 
unto the heavenly kingdom. 

There is no feeling in the spectator's heart of deej^ 
er, holier sympathy, than that awakened by the con<> 
temptation of the sufferings, persecution and death of' 
our blessed Saviour. Our very horror and detestation 
ot the chiel aiithoi's of his doom, is lost in the. admiral 
tion excited by the patience and humility with which 
he endured their cruelty» lie is derided and insulted^ 
and every artifice is resorted to, to extort one sign of ■% 
human passion; He who could command the powers \i 
oi heaved to his aid, submits with meeknesj, that the 
word may be fulfilled ; and to the last, undeif the Sigdhy 
of a death most painful, still on his lips lingers the 
prayerf ^'Father forgive them, they know not what 
they do. II then, thef mere mental picture recorded 
in the sacred volume excites such lively emotions in 
the heart, how vividly must they glow when gazing 
on thfe almost breaking reality! What a great moral 
lesson is written in the meeknefll of thai (ac^ oi «y^\- 
humun beauty I Ther% is nothing on ^oiwi^ i^^^fA. 
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can compare Avitli this, the xnost enduring miflertDg < 
the martyr of any age. There is no pride of heart i 
sustaining pain, but it is the holiness of the living G4 
breathing in his Son. 

O let UA to that Saviour fly. 

Whoso arm alone can save ; 
Then shall our hopes ascend on high, 

And triumph o'er the gravA. 

On the table around which the Scribes are seato 
the spectator can see among the parchment, a copj 1 
the sentence rendered by Pilate against the prisonei 
which sentence was originally engraved on coppei 
plate. On one side is written these words : ^^^ simi 
lar plate is seni to eac,\ tribe^^^ and on the other sid 
aire the following words : 

D£ATH-\A^ARRANT OF JESUS. 

Sentence rendered by Pontius Pilate^ acting Govertu 
of- Lower Galilee, stating that Jesus of Musarei 
shall suffer death on the Cross. 

In the year scventpon of the Empire of Tiberius Q 
sar, and the 25 day of Marck, in the city of holy Jwi 
salem, Anna and Caephus being Priests and sacrific 
tors of the people of God, Pontius Pilate Governor 
Lower Galilee, sitting in the Presidential Chair of Pr 
tory, condemns Jesus to die on the Cross, between tf 
'thieves ; the great and notorious evidence of the pe 
p!e saying : — 1 Jesus is a seducer ; 2 he is seditioui 
3 he is an enemy of the law ; 4 he calls himself fids 
]y the King of Israel 5 he entered into the Temp 
followed by a multitude bearing palm branches in the 
hands. Order the first, Centurion Quirilus Corneli 
to lead him to the place of execution. Forbade ai 
prrsnns ^vhomsoever either poor o^ xlch^ to oppose tl 
fhnih (jfJrsMn. 
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Th« witaesses who signed the condemnation, are at 
Follows : 1 Daniel Robani, a Pharisee ^ 2 Joannes Zo* 
robatal ; 3 Raphael Romani ; 4 Capet, a citizen. Jesus 
shall go oat of the city of Jerusalem by the g-ale of 
Struentis. 

The aboTe sentence, as before staled, is<engrav«d or 

« copper plate. It was found tn an antique -vase of white 

marble, while excavating in tbe^anctent city of Aquila^ 

IQ the kingdom of Naples, in the year 1280, and was 

^Lscov^ered by the Commisaries of Arts, attached to the 

* French arnnes at the expedition of Naples. It was 

found enclosed in a box of ebony, in the Sacristy of 

Chartrem. The vase is in the chapel of Coseira. Th« 

French translation was made by the members of the 

Commission of Arts, The original is in th« Hebrew 

language. The Chartrcm earnestly requested -that tht 

plftte should nol he taken away from them. I^he ie* 

^uest was granted as a reward for the sacrifice they had< 

Uttde for the armv, M, Demon one of the Sarans,* 

Caused a plate to be made of the same qiodel, on which 

he had engraved the above sentence. At the said' of 

bis collectida of antiquities, &c., it was bought by Lofd 

Howard for 2,890 francs. 

The next olgect worthy of notice in this cit;f , is tht 

Ilail of Records or Register's Office, situated ^n <3h&^ 

tbam street, east side of the Park, a few yards ^eas^ of 

the City Hall. It is appropriated for city «nd xxMinty 

purposes, and is one of the most chaste specimens of 

Architecture of which this great ctty cait boast. It is 

^0 feet deep, 62 f«et in width and 48 feet m Wv^ViV., 

Vrith two porticos, one at each end, which axe tvi^^xV:- 

ed bjr six mwble coluwnsy each from t\\e gretiV. c^wtx\^^ 

4 
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of Singsingr. The walls of the building, which aiv iA 
ftone, are stuccoed on the exterior in imitation of mar- 
ble. The style is Grecian, the model being that of the 
Temple of Ephesua. It unites strength to beauty and 
simplicity. The building is entirely fire*proof, the 
floors being supported by arches of stone^ It contakiv 
(he offices of the Register of Deeds, the City Comp^ 
trollcr, Surrogate, Collector of Assessments, &c^ 



CHAPTER VII. 

Effectf of Stearin— Book Bindery — Arsenal — Trinity C&uit^ 
Grace Church— ^Broadway Tabemacle^Croton Water-worioF 
— Coachee — Brooklyn — Atlantic Dock— Greenwood GSemeli^ 
jy — East River. 

While visiting the various portions of the city of 
New York, I had an opportunity of seeing the wondeti 
of Steam, which is here substituted for human exertioD«> 
It is here that it relieves man from the greater portioa 
of physical toil, under which he with the rest of his 
iellow-men has groaned ; it is hete that steam is chang- 
ing everything, and everything for the better ;• it h 
here arming man with a power that is irresistible, and 
at. the same time the most pliant — one which can up 
root a mountain, and yet be controlled by a child ; it 
here imparts motion to a large portion of the arti.— ^ 
Here its eifects can be seen on the one hand, by apiiH 
ning and weaving threads as fine as those of the gOMK 
mer, and forging tons of iron into single bars with d<* 
Mno$t eqnal rapidity and ewe •, V7\i\\^ wi>JckfctA.V«t hgoA. 
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•een scores and hundreds of steamers, urged through' 
Ih^ liKatery element, with the velocity of wind, in spite 
bfthetaging tempest and rolling waves. It is heri^ 
6diinected on every hand with the manufacturing of pa- 
per and with the printing press, and is perhaps doing 
mqre to rouse and exercise the moral and intellectual 
i^nergies of our nature, than any other city on the globe« 
What a proof is steam of the high destiny that awaits 
our species ! The most fervid imagination cannot re- 
alize the importance of those discoveries in science and 
the arts, of which it is merely the forerunner. The 
first is that new catalogue oi agents that are ondained 
to change the condition of men, and to regenerate the 
earth , for all that is yet done is but as the twilight that 
Ushers in the orb of day. Hitherto man has been com- 
paratively asleep, or in a state resembling it, insensible 
of the rich inheritance which the Creator has placed 
It his disposal, in the elastic fiuids, and of thefr adap- 
tation to impart motion to every species of mechanism. 
How few persons are aware that the grand invention 
)f imparting motion to a piston by steam, is the pivot 
DQ which the chief affairs of this world is destined here-' 
liter to turn -, and by the noble progress of thesciencesj^' 
:he time is not distant when by means of it the latexxt 
mergy of the gasses, or other [properties oi inert mat-.. . 
er, will supersede in a great degree, the drudgeiy of 
nan , will perform nearly all the labor which the bones- 
ind naews of our species have hitherto been .doomed 
o accomplish. There are persons however, with minds 
>ias8ed by the eternal bondage in which the mvft til 
ur race has always been held, wha^VW e^Ax^ tX. >^ 
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idea of their becoming an intelligent and highly in' 
lectual body. They cannot conceive how the 
oflife are to be continued, the execution 6t innuraert* 
ble works which the constitution of society requifei^ 
should be performed, if these helots become free. But 
can they, can any one seriously belieye that the all- 
wise and benevolent Creator could possibly have in- 
tended, that the highest class of beings which he has 
placed on this planet ; the one capable of appreciating 
his works, and realising correct ideas of his attributes ; 
that the great portion of these Should pass through life, 
in incessantly toiling for mere food, and undergoing 
privations and sufferings to attain it, from which the 
lowest animals are exempt ? Assuredly not. Had 
that been his design, he would not have created them 
with faculties expressly adapted for nobler pursuits. 

Among the many things of the city worthy of notice, 
is Mr. Walker's Book-bindery, in whose employ arc a 
number of persons, and among them about fifty females 
whose weekly earnings vary from $2,50 to $7,50, who 
are principally employed in folding and sewing sheets. 
The folder sits before a table, on which she spreads oat 
the sheets in succession ; in her right hands she holds 
a small ivory folding-knife, with which she flattens the 
folds of the sheets ] which is a process requiring con- 
siderable accuracy, so as to make the top and bottom 
lines of the print range. The sewer is seated some- 
what obliquely at a little machine, called the ee wing- 
press; which consists of a flat table, from which rise 
two endrbars, connected ai the lo\^ by a cross-bar.— 
Three or more strings, according \.o \)cv^ «\x^ oK^C^V^ 
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fastened by loops to the croos-bar, and are lighten* 
down by a simple contrivance at the bottom. The 
liewer has her left arm passed round the left vertical 
bar J and proceeds to sew the various sheets to the bands 
or strings, her left hand being behind the strings, bear- 
ing down the half of each successive sheet as s!.e 
spreads it flat on the sewing-press, with the back edge 
in contact with the strings, in which position it is held 
and the middle fastened to the strings by passing a 
threaded needle backward and forward through tho 
centre fold ot the sheet, each thread aftrr passing from 
the inside to the out, being made to loop or twist round 
one of the strings, before entering the sheet again. As 
soon as one sheet is fastened, another is laid down and 
fastened in a similar manner. A curious kind of stitch 
called 'kettle stitch,' is made near the top ajid bottom 
of each book, as a means of allowing the thread to pass 
irora one sheet to another. There are many other pro- 
cesses in a book-bindery worthy of notice. The great 
variety of patterns to book covers is given by a cylin- 
der machine, with heated rollers having the various 
patters engraved on them, under which the covers pass, 
after which they are fastened on the sewed sheets, in 
various ways, owing to the style of binding. A strip 
ot iron is then inserted between the book and the ba(k, 
which keeps the sheets all square, when it is placed in 
a cutting machine, which cuts the edges smooth and 
square. In the extra finishing shop it receives its various 
devices. It is first coated with size, then two or tbrop 
times vuih white of egg, after which it is sU^KUy tovvcK- 
^ with apiece ofoU cotton when th« ^o\Ol\^^^\*i q.\1x 
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The State Anenal, open every day to cHiiiei 
strangersy is situated on the corner of Centre atf^^ 
lin street^, and woll worth a visit. The tropby 
contains many interesting objects talc^n during' tM 

Trinity Church, in Broadway, oppocite Wall itlrMt, 
is a very elegant structure, built entirely of sand ftooe. 
Tower and spire 283 feet high. ' Tb^ Oigftn it of the 
very largest class, weighs 40 tons, and cott $ld,bdO. 
The church is the highest &nd most splendid in the 
State of New York. It is open daily for public reli- 
gious services, and cost, including flirniture aiyl allotb- 
er expenses except the clock, the sum of $368,629 M. 

Grace Church, in Broadway, above Tenth itraeti is 
a splendid edifice of white marble, which coatfheiiiin 
of $145,000. Here is to be seen the Monument erect- 
ed by order of Congress, to the memory of the noUt 
and daring General IVlontgomery, who fell in the as- 
sai>lt upon Quebec during the revolutionary war; his 
bones being removed from Quebec in the year 1818, 
and deposited beneath this monument, which bean ap- 
propriate inscriptions. Among the many tombs ittd 
monuments in the church yard, can boi seen a very till 
but slender obelisk, erected to the memory of thecde* 
brated Emmet, of Ireland. 

Broadway Tabernacle, in Broadwav, above Antho- 
ny street, erected in 1836, is 100 feet square, and u 
capable of seating comfortably, 2500 persons, being the 
most spacious building of the kind in the city. II it 
frequently let for public meetings, lectures and, cam* 
certs, the rent money be\n^ a^^Ued to the diiChaigii of 
the mortgage on the bu\\d\n»,vjVvvc^'W^Y«<5baiAN^ 
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; 184(0 1>7 the society now worshipptng there. Tke 
, diurches named are the most conspicuous ones in the 
city } there are, however, 193 other large, fine and 
splendid churches in this metropolis. 

The Croton Water-warks is one of the most magnifir 
cent enterprises of the age. The aqueduct of this 
mighty work is built of stone, and commences 5 miles 
from the Hudson river, at a dam built over the Croton 
river, a distance of 40 miles from the city. The wa- 
ter crosses Harlem bridge, in an iron pipe laid as an 
inverted syphon. A massive strudure is however 
nearly completed over the river, called the Ifigh bridge, 
over which the water will be permanently conveyed. 
The bridge is 1450 feet long and 114 feet high, and 
Will cost the sum of $900,000* The receiving reser- 
Foir, at S6th street, 38 miles from the Croton dam, 
covers 35 acres of ground, and contains 150,000,000 
gallons. The distributing reservoir, at 40th street, about 
3 miles from the City Hall, encloses an area of 4 acres 
and contains 20,000,000 gallons. From this reservoir 
the water is distributed through the city in 150 miles 
of iron pipes. The cost of the whole, by the time the 
new bridge is completed and the pipes laid thereon, 
will exceed the sum of $13,000,000. The cheapest 
conveyance to the reservoirs is by the cars of the Har- 
lem JBUulroad, which leave the depot in Centre street^ 
every 15 minutes during the day. Fare 12^ cents 
each passenger. 

Hackney 6oach and Cab fares are most unfortunate- 
ly influenced by the distance and number of passengers. 
Jn tbh particular, New York baa ttxe 'wowl wx^iv^j^ 
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mtnts of any city is ih« Middl« and Eaiteni 9blta^^ 
whoM citiet regulate by IaW| the ftra of tlw fifliifSlI^ 
carriagea belonging to their reipective ckteai* Jbi'Wk 
gieat metiopoEsy howeTer, numeniyi at (faej an^'dbqr. 
are allowed to charge what they pleaae, vhicb h gan^ 
efally pretty heaTy, and demanded ol the p aw e a ge r 
'With a Tery good grace* There are no leat^ than 4lStt . 
Kceosed hacks and cabi, 927 omniboHe^ who are flnm- 
dering onrer the itreets hom dayUgfat till lOo'elock al 
Bighty in addition to which there are 9039 Bcienaed 
drays. Each drayman is required to dwn • hone aad 
cart. After visiting the principid objecU of attractioD 
in the city, a beautiful ierry^Kiat carried ua orer "Bui 
river to Long Island, landing us on the pier of anofker 
city. . ' 

Brooklyn, with a population of 59,558, irbeantilUfl^ 
situated at the west end of Long Island, on coBuaand* 
ing ground, just opposite the crty of New York. Thii 
city holds the second class in population in the Slate^ 
is handsomely and regularly laid out and cobtaini sev- 
eral beautiful buildings. The Heightf^ a precipitoiii 
bank om East river, afford a very delightful view of the 
city and harbour of New York. There is in this place 
a City Hall in process of construction^ which, whan 
completed, will be a grand ornament to the city* The 
United Stat^ Navy Yard, on Walabout Bay, covering 
about 40 acres of ground, contains many ob|ect8 of in* 
terest. Here a large and splendid Dry Dock haabeen 
constructed, of very beautiful stone, at a cost of $1,^000^ 
DOO. The Marine Hospital is a very laige and beanti- 
ful building, having about 33 acres of gropuid attfchf^* 
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>vhich is highly and skilfully cullivatod in the various 
plants suited to the climate. 

The Atlantic Dock, at the southern extremity of the 
city, where can be seen ships of the very largest class 
crowded together, with their towering masts, which, 
when viewed from the tower of some of the commodious 
Warehouses built on the piers, have a most imposing ap- 
pearance. The dock with the piers and warehouses co&t 
$625,000. Greenwood Cemetery, about 2 miles from 
the city, covers an area of 200 acres, possesses eminent 
natural beauties, and is richly worth the trouble and ex- 
pense of visiting it. It is perhaps the most beautiful, neat-> 
ly laid out and tastefully ornamented with shade trees 
and flowers of any cemetery in this or any other State. 
The city contains 30 very large and beautiful churches, 
among which is the elegant and superb structure called 
Holy Trinity, the most magnificent edifice in the city. 
A large number of steam ferry-boats connect the city 
with New York, by running across East river continual- 
ly during the day and night with little intermission. 

This city is well situated for trade and partakes largely 
in the commercial activity and prosperity of its neigh- 
bor, being washed on its northern bank by the waters of 
East river, and on its southern bank by the Atlantic o- 
cean, while a railroad extends from the city to Green- 
port, 96 miles, at the eastern extremity of Long Island, 
which forms a portion of the nearest route to the city of 
Boston. After remaining in Brooklyn a few hours, I a- 
gain crossed East river for the city of New York, while 
the right and left of the ferry presented all the chacfnt 
that a gTMtt fy^ of ship masts could "posaev^^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Departure — Competition on the Hudson — Tarry town — Sleepy 
lloliow — Sing Sing — State Prison — Paliridee — 6t6Dy Point 
— Historical ^etch — Mountain Peaks — Forts Clintoii and 
Montgomery — West Point — Military Academy — rHalls and 
Buildings — Fortifications — Deliglilful Location — Monumeot 
of Kosciusko — Mountain Peaks — Newburg — Towm — Hodton 
city— Shippii'g— Athens— Catskill—Catokill MoOAtain— H<»- 
tol — Prospect. 

I now felt a desire to leave the noise and uproar of 
New York and those mingled masses who crowded her 
streets, and seek the pure air of the country, aD4 her 
exceedingly beautiiul scenery, which I flattered myadf 
would have a better effect in recruiting ray beftlth. — 
For this purpose I determined to go from this city 
north, by sailing up the Hudson, and halting at 9ome 
of the principal places of interest, on the banks of that 
noble river, until I would get as far north as the city 
of Troy, a distance of 156 miles from the city of New 
York ; and after some perambulations in the vicinities 
of the cities of Albany and Troy, travel west to the 
Falls of Niagara. For this purpose I left my kind hoit 
of the Croton Hotel, in Broadway, and repaired to the 
wharf at the foot of Cortland Street j and oa my arri- 
val was surprised to And that I could get passage on 
hoard a steamer for nothings owing to the great oppo- 
sition on the river ; where one company would take a 
passenger on board their boat for no fee whatever^ be- 
fore they would suffer him to take passage on boud a 
ifoat belonging to their oppoueula, ^\C\^ \& x txKsi^ 
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pursued by one company for the purpose of breaking 
op the other. The wharf was so crowded with run* 
ners, who are employed by the respective agents of 
companies, where the passenger is met by Tom, Dick, 
Harry and Jerry, all thrusting a ticket in his face, slan* 
dering the boats of his opponents, and so periectly 
crowding his way, that he finds it impossible to pro* 
ceed, until he gives them to under3tand by the most 
desperate frowns or hard words, that they had better 
give vent. 

On board the beautiful steamer Henrick Hudson, we 
sailed up the river, where we found the scenery inter* 
esting and delightfuL We soon arrived at Tarrytown^ 
which has about 1000 inhabitants, beautifully situated 
on an eminence overlooking Tappan bay, 27 miles 
north of the city of New York. Tarrytown is famous 
as being the place where Major Andre was captured 
by the three militia men, on his return to the British 
lines, after a visit to Gen. Arnold at West Point. Ad- 
joining the north part of the village commences the la» 
mous Sleepy Hollow, on which Washington Irving 
founded his entertaining legend^ bearing the name of 
"Sleepy Hollow." 

I here found it necessary to keep the notes of the 
scenery of the east bank separate from those of the west 
bank. Therefore, the counties and the side of the riv- 
er they occupied were first noted alternately, and then 
their respective scenery as they were passed. 

Sing Sing, a town with a population of 2,500, is de^ 
Ughtfiilly situated 33 miles north o£ tVve cvl^ cil^«^ 
York, from which steambgats and veaseVa ^\>j ^ijX:^ Vi 
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Sing Sing, which hai four ezctUend landing!. Th« 
main body of the town is fituated on high and uneven 
gronndy rising to an eminence of 180 feet above tide 
water. From this point the Tiew is extenrive and va- 
ried, overlooking Tappan and Haverstraw bays, the 
Hudson and Croton nvers, and the surrounding coun- 
try, including a distant view of the Palisades and the 
Highlands. Sing Sing was incorporated in 1813. It 
is said to derive its name from the Indian word, Ossin- 
Sing, meaning the place of stone. It is now celebrated 
for its marble quarries, which are worked to a great ex- 
tent by the State Prison convicts, of the Motrat Pleaa- 
ant State Prison, situated about half a mile south of the 
town. The prison grounds consist of 130 acres of 
land. The villages of Sparta and Peekskill, are situa- 
ted one below and the other above Sing Sing. 

Rockland County, {west side.) — The Palisades are a 
lofly range of precipitous rocks, extending along the 
west bank of the Hudson river, lor a distance of about 
20 miles. At Fort Lee, in the State of New Jersey, 
they first approach the immediate margin of the river, 
varying from 300 to 500 feet in almost perpendicular 
height, extending north to Piermont, at the commence- 
ment oi Tappan bay. The definition of a palisade ap- 
pears to be, pales set out for an enclosure ; and these 
giant rocks stand, and will stand as long as the ' sea 
knows its bounds and the earth keeps its foundation, to 
restrain on one side the majestic waters that roll on- 
ward to the ocean. 

Stony Point is a point of land extending a consider- 
Me distance into HaveTstrawbay, oxv VVv^Vx^w&.'^urt 
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of whicn gtands a ligbt hous ^ Thiii rocky point of land 
b celebrated for having been tbe scene of one of the 
most gallant exploits during our Revolution. These 
rocks here stand as a lasting monument to the most 
brilliant action in the whole life of the heroic Wayne. 
This point of land is washed on two sides by the wa- 
ters of the Hudson, The fortress was situated on a con- 
siderable hill, on the west lay a marsh which every 
tide overflows. With all these natural defences the in- 
trepid Wayne only demanded of Washington a corps 
of fidoderate strength, which we are told Washington 
gave with considerable hesitancy, by remarking to 
Wayne, that he feared the expedition would not be 
successful ; to which Wajne replied, ^'General, if you 
will only plan it, I will storm hell." 

On the memorable night of the 15th July, 1779, 
Wayne put in motion two charging columns, one com- 
manded by Col. Henry and Major Stewart, the other 
under his own command, they coming in opposite di- 
rections without firing a gun, while storms of balls and 
grape were hurled in their faces. — Yet the shout of 
Wayne was heard above the din of the tumult, sum- 
moning his followers on, and pressing furiously forward 
through the morass, over every obstacle, up to the ve- 
ry mouths of the cannon, and up the rocky acclivity, 
thc^ stormed on, crushing every thing in their passage. 
Towering at the head af his shattered column, pointing 
still upward and onward with his glittering blade, and 
sending his thrilling shout back over his heroes, Wayne 
strode steadily up the height, till at length struck in fbi 
head hjr a MI he fisU back aimid the Taxdki. ItM^vsv^ 
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rising on one knee, he cried out, <<nuirch On \ carry mc 
into the fort, for I will die at the head of ray column !'' 
And those heroes put their brave arms around him, 
and bore him onward, taking the rapid vollies on their 
unshrinking breasts, over the living and dead, smitiiig 
down the veteran ranks that threw themselves in vain 
valor before them, till they reached the centre of the 
fort, where they met the other column, which oveir 
like obstacles had achieved the same triumph. At the 
sight of each other one loud shout shook the height 
and rolled down the bleeding lines; was again sent 
back till the heavens rang with the huzzas oi the hero- 
ic patriots, while CoL Henry struck the British fiag« 
and planted the American stripes upon the celebrated 
height, 

A few miles above Stony Point is the peak of Gi- * 
bralter, a mountain peak running into the Hudson, near 
which is Cadwell's Ferry, famous for the wreck of 
Kidd's vessel. These mountains present a scene of 
some interest, not only as being picturesque and roman- 
tic to behold, but as being connected with the hiatoij 
of that celebrated pirate. 

Putnam County^ (east side) — This side of the Hu<i^ 
son, so far as this county extends, is famous for its tow- 
ering mountain peaks, among which 9ie Anthony^ 
Nose, 1128 feet in height, Sugar Loaf Peaks, two of 
which are of considerable height. The village of Cold 
Spring is situated in a gorge in the mountains,- near the 
edge of the Hudson, which is ornamented by seTeral 
peaks of towering mountains near it. . A few milcgi ft? 
^ve Mre Bull Height, a peak 148ft fe«\.\\i^^«t^xjiJ£«»r 
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lar height ; Breakneck Heights are two ridget runDing 
to the edge of the Hudson, being 1187 feet high. 

Orange County^ (west side.) — Here are forts Clinton 
and Montgomery, situated on the banks of the river ; 
one of which is located above and the other below Bare 
mountain, a peak 1350feet in height. About 5 miles 
farther up the river, is the memorable spot known as 
West Point, containing a population of 900 inhabitants. 
It is romantically situated in the Highland range of 
mountains, where they were cut asunder that the wa- 
ters of the Hudson might pass quietly on its course to 
the ocean. The river here makes a turn, forming an 
angle oi about ninety degrees, the mountain iorming a 
like angle. On this angle is situated West Point, at 
an elevation of 186 feet above the Hudson. 

On this high and commanding point is situated the 
United States Military Academy, established by an act 
of Congress, in March, 1802, for the instruction of 
young men destined for the army. The number of ca- 
dets is limited to 250 -, and in choosing among the ap- 
plicants, the sons of thd revolutionary officers are aP 
lowed the first claim, and the children of the deceased 
officers of the last war with Great Britain, the second. 
The age of the pupils on admission, must be between 
14 and 22. The professors and instructors are 30 in 
number. Each cadet costs the government $336 an- 
nually. They are required to decamp six or eight 
weeks during the year. The course of study is com- 
pleted in iour years, and includes French, Drawing, 
Natural and Experimental Philoso^^hy) C\i«cd\^^^ 
Uioenhgy, Geogrepfity, Hiatory, 'ExYac*^ '^^awsia^ 
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La\T, Mathematics, and the whole system of strategy^ 
tactics, artillery and engineering. The annual expense 
of the institution is $150,000. 

The buildings belonging to this great institution are 
two stone barracks, one of three and the other "bf four 
stories in height, an academic hall, a large three story 
stone building, 275 feet in length by 75 feet in width, 
used for military exercises in winter and as a reposito- 
ry of the chemical apparatus, models of fortification^ 
artillery, machines, architecture, &c. ; a very beautiful 
two story stone structure on the Elizabethan gothic 
style of architecture, which contains the library and 
philosophical apparatus. This great structure is 150 
feet in length by 60 feet in width ; the north front has 
three towers, two of which are suited in the usual way 
for astronomicar apparatus, while the centre tower, is 
surmounted by a dome 30 feet in diameter, the whole 
of which revolves on its verticle axis, adapting it to 
the use of a large equatorial telescope. There are al- 
so 17 separate dwellings, occupied by the officers of the 
institution, a chapel, a hospital, a mess hall, two cav- 
alry stables, several workshops and storerooms, to which 
may be added a magazine, a labratory, soldiers bar- 
racks, a store and about 25 dwelling houses occupied 
by families connected with the institution. 

On the extreme eastern point of this military posi- 
tion, at an elevation of 160 feet above the Hudson, is 
situated Fort Arnold ; and on Mount Independence, a- 
bout 500 feet above the river, and about 1000 yards 
to the south-west of the Academy, is situated Fort Put- 
/ia/». There are also numerous oVViet i«^ov&A.%>ndbat- 
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teries, crowning the various efninences in the vicinity^ 
built under the direction of the celebrated Kosciusko 
as engineer. 

No place fn the Union probably, exceeds West Point 
in regard to its beauty of location, and th« stinring in- 
cidents connected with its early history ; being hallow- 
ed by the footsteps of Washington and Kosciusko during 
the revolutionary struggle- In the year 1777, imme- 
diately after the capture of Forts Clinton and Mont- 
gomery by the British army. West Point was occupied 
by the American army and fortified at the instance of 
Governor George Clinton, of revolutionary memory. 
In August, 1780, it was placed under the command of 
Gen. Arnold, who in September, basely agreed to sur- 
render it to the British. But his treason having been 
discovered by the capture of Major Andre, his object 
was not effected. Close to the shore of the Hudson, 
stands a large white marble Monument, bearing the 
name of Kosciusko, which is a very beautiful structure.- 
There is also here a spacious and well kept hotel where 
visitors will meet with every accommodation that a 
kind host tan bestow. 

At the distance of about 5 miles up the river, are 
Crow's Nest and Butter Hill, two high and beautiful 
peaks; the former being 1410, and the latter 1529 feet 
in height, above the waters of the Hudson. They are 
situated opposite Breakneck Peak, the last of the range 
of Highlands on the east side of the river. The profile 
of a human face (called Turkis face,) can be seen on 
the point of rock which projects farthest out. A lew 
miles abcyve this is the town of Windsor^ a ftovx^Utvw^ 
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place, near which is Newburg, with a popQlaHon of 
8,933, a city very beautifully built on the declivity of 
a hill. It probably makes a better appearance from 
the river than from any other point. The place how- 
ever, contains many fine houses and some handsome 
streets, being also a place of considerable trade having 
a number of boats and several excellent pier sand ware« 
houses. About a quarter of a mile south of the town 
stands the old stone house, in which Washington held 
his quarters, at the time the celebrated Newburg Let* 
ters made their appearance. -^ 

Duchess County y (east side.) — ^The towns of Fisbkill, 
with a population of 10,437, Hamburg and Barnegat 
are each pleasantly situated between the Breakneck 
Peak, the last of the Highlands, and the city of Pougb- 
keepsie ; having in their rear a rich agricultural region 
of country, and may be said to be in a prospering con- 
dition. They possess some points of interest for river 
to wns, especially Fishkill, memorable for the head-quaiw 
ters of Washington during a portion of the campugn 
of 1780. 

In passing through the mountain gorges.wbich give 
passage to the waters of the Hudson, we were at times 
overshadowed by the towering peaks of the Highland 
range, and at others the eye could range over a pros- 
pect, which for variety is rarely surpassed. The scenes 
which skirt the margin of the Hudson until it reaches 
the Catskill mountain, consist of numerous objects of 
romantic interest, where is presented a checkered land* 
scape of hill and dale, meadow and thicket, us well as 
^/je graceful foreui tree, with VViq ^wV\i\i«vv^^i^i\X V5J^^ 
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cred with a profusion of wild flowers. After emerging 
from those picturesque and attractive gorges, and leaving 
behind us the last peak of the Highlands, on the east 
side of the Hudson a broad and beautiful valley spread 
its verdant bosom before us with all the charms of veg- 
etation, while in the distance the blue Catskill moun- 
tain reared its tawering summit conspiciously to our 
gaze. Poughkeepsie, a town with 7500 inhabitants, at- 
tracted attention, being situated with the highest regard 
to beauty of location, the buildings and grounds display- 
ing much taste. Its importance as a river town is consid- 
erable, as it has an extensive back country to support its 
commerce. The eye ol the passenger is met in succession 
by the towns of Hyde Park, Straatsburg, Rhinebeck, 
Redhook, Claremont, Marlborough,#Iiiton, Paltz, Pel- 
bam, Kingston, Columbus, Glasgom, Bristol, and a num- 
ber of others presenting activity and beauty* 

Columbia County^ (east side,) — The city of Hudson, 
With 5472 inhabitants, is situated on a high and com- 
manding eminence, overlooking the river, being ad» 
vantageously located 116 miles north of the city of 
New York. The city has in its employ seven or eight 
whale ships and four steamboats, with a number of 
freight barges, besides several sloops employed in the 
transportation of produce and merchandise to and from 
different places. The city has in its employ a steam 
ferry-boat which plies regularly between the city and 
Athens on the opposite side of the river. The city 
was first settled in 1783, and received a charter in 
1785. Tit contains a large and beautiful Court Hausj^^ 
JJd feet in length, and other coui\ty buWdvcv^^^^xA.^^ 
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Hudson Lunatic Asylum, situated on State street, fa- 
cing the Court House on the south, with delightful 
grounds attached, adorned with the choicest species of 
flowering shrubbery. A spring at the footofBecrail's 
mountain, two miles from the city, supplies it with water. 

Greene County^ (west side,) — Athens has a popula- 
tion of 2387, is situated opposite the city ol Hudson, 
with which it is connected by a steam ferry-boat which 
runs regularly every hour during the day, in a canal 
which has been cut through a low, marshy Island in 
the river, between the two places. The town is loca- 
ted on a very beautiful plain, gently sloping towards 
the river. A large number of sloops sail from this 
] lace ; the wharf presenting a busy scene indeed for so 
small a place. The inhabitants show many signs of 
having received Wessons on commerce at New York or 
some other great mart. The town is adorned with nu- 
merous mansions of private gentlemen. 

The next town worthy of notice is Catskill, a place 
with 2800 inhabitants. It is located on both sides of 
the Catskill creek, near its junction v^'ith the Hudson j 
the principal street being situated about half a mile 
west of the steamboat landing. The town contains some 
fine churches and dwellings, especially on its principal 
street ; which are ornamented with handsome avenues 
of trees of various speeies, many of which presented a 
graceful appearance. A most beautiful Pine orchard 
or grove, to the southwest of the town on Catskill moun- 
tain, is a favorite resort of travellers in the warm months. 
A handsome hotel has been erected there sevejral years 
^/r the brow of a great rocV, al vi %\<a\'^V.\Q»w <^C %jbout 



1200 Feet above the Hudson > which commands a most 
charming view, embracing about 70 miles from north 
to south on the valley of the Hudson and the hilly 
country to the east, including » number of peaks of the 
Green mountain range, in Massachusetts and Vermont, 
which presented the most romantic and sublime ap* 
pearance in the distance. During my visit to this 
mountain, a thunder storm could be seen passing down 
the valley of the Hudson. It seemed to be below a 
level with the hotel, and presented a scene grand, and 
awful. The air was cool, which is said to be the case 
during the year. Two ponds in rear of the hotel unite 
their streams, and the water ialls 175 feet and soon al- 
ter again 85 feet into an immense ravine between two 
ridges of mountains. # 



CHAPTER IX. 

Albany— Erio and Ghamplatn Canals— -JBd8in—Boat8<^Sit« of 
Albany — Heights — Prospect — Capitol Square— City Hall—- 
State Hall — Academies — Capitol — Public Building»-01d Buil* 
dings — Pa blic Squares — Streets — GreenbuBh'-RaiIroads«-Troy 
— 'Public Buildings — Institution— Manufactories'-Steamboats 
— Water power-^'Railroads — Streets«*>Mottnts Olympus and 
Ida — Prospect — Landslip — Quaker Village — Drees and mode 
of worship— Scenery of the Hudson— Departure for Buffalo. 

The city of Albany with a population of 41,339, is 
the capitol of New York, being one oi the oldest cities' - 
in the Union. The place was originally called Beav- 
er Wyck or Beavertown, alter which it received the 
name of IVilliamstadt ; not receiving l\i^ tvwcv^ q>^ K^'* 
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bany till the year 1664, in honor of Jamei^ Ddte of 
York and Albany, afterwards James II, in whoie reign 
Governor Dongan chartered it as a city, July 22, lSS6i 
It is situated on the west bank of the Hudson river, 150 
miles north of New York city, and is classed the second 
city m the State in population, wealth and resources. 
It is indebted for its prosperity to the enterprise ot its 
inhabitants, and the impulse given to its trade by the 
Erie and Cbamplain Canals, which enter the Hudson 
river at the north end of the city, previously uniting 
eight miles north of the centre of the city, and termi-* 
naring at a basin, which is formed in the Hudson tivet 
by a pier, one mile and a quarter in length, futnishiog. 
a safe harbor for vessels of all descriptions, and seen-* 
ting them ffom injury by the ice, which in the spring 
freshets comes down the river in immense quantitiesi 
sometimes causing great damage. In this splendid ba- 
sin, sloops, tow-boats and canal-boats are brought side 
by side, or have their cargoes exchanged over the pien 
The city is commanding in its situation, and appears 
to great advantage from the river. There are three ra* 
vines running from east to west, known as the Foxes 
Rill, the Rutten Rill and the Beaver Rill, on either 
side of which the land is high, being at an elevation 
of from 150 to 160 feet high, which is gained by a 
gradual ascent from the Hudson. The view from these 
heights is picturesque in the highest degree. To the 
north may be seen the city of Troy and the adjacent 
villages, and in the distanee the hills and mountain 
peaks of Vermont ; to the east the beautiful extent of 
tovfntry^ljing beyond the Hudsotv w^t, w\d to the 
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south are the bold Helderberg and Catskill inountaiofi 
. with the noble Hudson gliding at their base, whose 
transparent bright waves, mingling with the golden 
fays of the sun, appeared like liquid ^Id in the sun- 
light, while rolling in sublime grandeur at the base of 
the towering Helderbergs. 

The Capitol occupies a delightful elevated situation 
at the head of State street, being located in the midst 
of a large and splendid square, formed by Capitol and 
Academy Parks, which are enclosed with a substantial 
iron fence erected on stone cappings, and are laid out 
with walks lined with ornamental trees of the choicM 
species, A more delightfut square in summer, is not 
to be found in any city in the Union. There are a 
number of public buildings facing this splendid square, 
among which are the City Hall, facing the west. This 
is a noble edifice of white marble, 110 feet long and 
80 feet wide, surmounted by a gilded dome 40 feet in 
diameter^ This structure is occupied at certain pern 
ods by -the Courts of the United States Circuit, of Com<s 
mon Pleas, the Mayor, &c. The State Hall, for the 
accommodation of public officers, is a massive and ele«* 
gant structure, 140 feet long and 90 feet wide, erected 
at a cost of $350,000. The Albany Academy, having 
400 pupils, is a very splendid edifice of red freestone ; 
and the Female Academy, erected in 1834, a building 
possessing many attractive features, are among the! 
tiful buildings facing the capitol square. 

The Capitol itself, is situated in the centre of thuT 
great square, facing the east. It is a large and superb 
edifice, biiilt of hewn sandstone^ ha\\n% a. Wt^i,^ ^tA 
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splendid gilded dome, surmounted by a cupola or cir* > 
cular lantern, which is in turn surmounted by a statue 
of Justipe, holding overhead a large gilded scaler The 
east and west fronts of the Capitol are adorned with a 
heavy and powerful portico, each containing twelve 
massive fluted columns. The interior of the building 
contains two spacious and richly furnished chambers 
for the Senate and Assembly. Much taste and gran* 
deur is displayed in the chambers and the whole of the 
capitol of the Empire State. Tn addition to the cham- 
bers, are rooms for the Supreme and Chancellor's Court, 
an office for the Governor, rooms for committees, ju« 
rors, &c. 

In addition to the public buildings noticed, the city 
contains 19 others, all of which are large and posses- 
sing much elegance, among which may be named, the 
Albany Exchange, a massive granite structure, conr 
taining four wholesale stores, the Post Office, &c. The 
Medical College occupies a building admirably adapted 
for the purposes of its design. This College possesses 
one of the most valuable museums in our country. — 
The Albany Orphan Asylum, St. Joseph's Orphan A- 
sylum, (a Catholic Institution for females only, under 
the charge of the Sisters of Charity,) the Museum, 
Stanwix Hall, Knickerbocker Hall,^two beautiful halls. 
The ceiling and walls of the latter are very tastefully 
ornamented in the Italian style. The ball-room of 
Stanwix Hall is the largest in America, and is lighted 
by a dome 60 feet high, supported by four columas and 
eight antas. The Athaeneutn, the Commetcial and 
Penn Buildings are atnong l\\e great W\\^\xv%^ oV>;>k^ c\Vs.. 
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Albany was founded by the Dutch as early as 1623^ 
who appear to have had singular ideas of architecture, 
at least so far as we find them displayed in Albany ; &s 
the city contains many of those old, antiquated, ^le- 
ended, top-heavy houses, whose singular points oi ar*- 
chitecture, with a great fteece of moss clinging to their 
roofs and walls, which time has woven around them, 
causes them to present an ancient and gloomy appear- 
ance ; among which may be seen several old churcbes', 
whose walls according to the inscriptions on the rock 
above the doors, have received the tempests of tho^ 
regions for more than two centuries. The whole num- 
ber of church edificesjs 31, a large portion of which 
are of consldeWble elegance, some being situated ad- 
joining the public squares, of which the city abounds, 
there being no less than 11 delightful public squares 
distributed through the city for the accommodation of 
the inhabitants. Albany contains many rough and nar- 
row streets. Their roughness is owing in a considera- 
ble degree to the rising ground the city occupies and 
their being paved with round river rock, which are al- 
ways kept bare by the action of the rains. Over these 
rou<rh streets are constantly thundering scores of omni*- 
busses, cabs and draysj which is somewhat annoying to 
a stranger from a quiet home in the country. 

The town ofGreenbush, with 3700 inhabitants, is 
situated on the east bank of the ITudson, opposite the 
south port of Albany, with which it lias a regular com- 
munication by steam ferry. The Boston and Albany 
Railroad terminates in the north purl oC tlus loww. — 
The road forms an i/ili.stcrr'.iptcd cult\\\^\^tv\c-c>\!vc\w v<\^ 

.5 
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the city of DodtoDy and is one (A the greateii linb be- 
tween the eastern and western States ; a railroad being 
constructed from this town to the city of Troy, where 
it unites with the Troy and Schenectady railroad, thus 
forming a regular connected railroad line from Boston 
to Buflklo on Lake Erie, a distance of 580 miles. 

Troy, with 26,709 inhabitants, is pleasantly situated 
on the east bank of the Hudson, at the head of tide wa- 
ter and steamboat navigation^ six miles above Albany, 
and 156 north c^ the city of New York. Its existence 
as a village may be dated from 1790. It was incorpo- 
rated as a city in 1816, and has recently been made a 
port of entry. The inhabitants are mostly engaged in 
commerce, trade and manufactures, especially since 
the completion of the Erie and Champlain canals, which 
unite the waters of the Lakes with those of the Hud- 
son at this place, to which the city is endebted for the 
rapid increase of its wealth. Here are situated a fine 
Court-House, built of marble, on the Grecian Doric or- 
der } a Jail, constructed of brick -, a county Poor-house, 
to which a farm containing 200 acres is attached i the 
Rensselaer Institute, founded by the Hon. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, where the sciences are practically taught 
to young men under the charge of Professor Green ; 
the Troy Female Seminary, a floui ishing chartered in- 
stitution ; the Troy Academy, also an excellent classi- 
cal and chartered institution, for the education of boys ; 

besides several select schools for mal«s and females. 

Troy contains two new, finely modeled and extensive 

market buildings, 8 Presbyterian churches, 4 Episco- 

pal, 3 Baptist, 4 Methodisl, % ^otwmv CaJtiQUo^ 1 Uni- 



▼ersalial, 1 Friend's Tneeting^house, i Jewish Sjna* 
gogaes, 5 Banks, 1 Mutual Insurance Company, 1 Ly- 
ceum of Natural History, with a choice scientific li* 
brary, and an extdnsive collection of minerals and col- 
lections in Tarious branches ot natural history, a young 
men's association for mutual improvement, with a large 
library, an extensive reading room^ and a select cabi- 
net of curionties, 20 Hotels, 34 importing houses, and 
iOO dry goods and groceries, and other stores. 

In the manufacturing line may be named, 4 cotton 
lactones, 2 woollen factories, 10 flour and plaister mills, 
1 saw-mill, 2 paper mills, 3 extensive iron rolling and 
sUtting mills, 4 ftirnaces, 8 fulling mills, 7 tanneries, 
several large factories for boots and shoes, 3 breweries, 
1 distillery, 1 pottery, 5 stage coach, railroad car, car- 
riage and wagon factories, 6 printing offices, 10 hat 
and fur cap factories, 2 steam planing mills, 1 brush 
lactory, 4 looking glass and picture frame factories, 1 
hanuner and hoe factory, a large number of tin, sheet 
iron, stove, chair and cabinet factories, besides factories 
and workshops of almost every description. Here are 
owned about 60 masted vessels, 7 large passage steaoH 
boats of the first class, among which may be named thcf 
Troy and Niagara, which are 296 feet in length and 
62 feet in width ; the diameter of their wheels is 3l 
feet and 13 feet wide ] the Niagara has one vertical 
engine 600 horse power, with one cylinder 5 feet in 
diameter, giving 1 1 feet stroke to the piston. The 
boat draws only 4]^ feet, with wood and water on board 
for passage, whose tonage is 770 tons. The Troy is 
of the same dimensions and has the same lot^%^^ v)\>^ 
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two of Mr. Wm. A. Lighthall's patent horizontal pis- 
ton's (a great improvement,) attached, with only 300 
horse power, and yet it impels it with as much rapidi- 
ty as the other, as the power of the piston acts Ji.rectly 
upon the crane. Besides these hoats there are 22 bar- 
ges, with 6 steam tow-boats which ply between Troy 
and New York, transporting annually an iitimense a- 
mount of produce and inerchandlse. 

The waterpower at Troy is immense, and a large 
portion within the limits of the city is still unoccupied. 
About a mile east of the Hudson, a tunnel has been 
excavated by Mr. Benjamin Marshall, extending a dis- 
tance of 800 feet, from the Pocstenkill, giving a fall of 
130 feet. Several large mills and factories to be sup- 
plied with water from this fall, were in progress of e- 
rcction. Near the northern part of the city, a dam 
Ivis been, built across the Hudson by the State, which 
here makes a fall of 1 1 feet, and creates an uncalcula- 
ble amount of hydraulic power. This city is abun- 
dantly supplied with wholesome water, brought from 
the Piskawin creek through iron pipes, with hydrants 
at the corners of the streets for the cxtingaishment oi 
tires. A great reservoir is situated in the north part 
of the city, about half a mile east of the Hudson, about 
90 feet above the tide waters of the river. The water 
•is carried by the force of its head, above the highest 
"house in the city, and is used for domestic purposes as 
well ai for the extinguishment of fires. The Rensse- 
lear and Siratoga railroad commences at this city, 
crossing the Hudson river by a substantial bridge, 1650 
Jf'f'ct in len^rih, to Green Ia\aLU'\\ VW^v^vi \^ ^AxvV\\»ift^ 
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north across several branches of the Mohawk river to 
Wateriordi following (h(f valley of the Hudson, until 
it reaches Mechanicksville, where it diverges to the 
west and continues to Ballston Spa, a distance of 24 
miles, and unites with the Saratoga and Schenectady 
railroad , while a branch runs directly to Schenectady, 
forming the line already noticed from Boston to Buffa- 
lo. The city of Troy has long been celebrated for its 
beauty and healthiness*, the streets are laid out at right 
angles, are generally wide, remarkable for their clean- 
liness and planted with beautiful, and in the hot season, 
most grateful forest and shade trees. From Mount Ida 
on the east and Mount Olympus on the north, an ex- 
tensive and charming prospect is presented : emliracing 
a view of the Valley of the Hudson for many miles j 
the city of Albany on the rising ground it occupies, 
with its glittering domes and steeples, presents a scene 
delightful in the highest degree, while the towns of 
West Troy, tansingburg, Waterford, Cohoes, Cofioes 
Falls, with a landscape presenting more beauty and a 
greater variety of scenery than can possibly be descri- 
bed ', anting which can be seen a curious laniUlip which 
took place in 1S4>2, which consists of the western side 
of Mount Olympus, together with a contiguous portion 
of Mount Ida, having slid down in the Hudson, and 
caused the death of several persons who were unable 
to escape the sliding mount. •♦" ^^it*i 

While at this city, curiosity induced me fo Tf*K'--a 
Quaker village, several miles di.stant, which I found lo 
possess ranch order, neatness and boaviVy. 'VV\o \\^-^7,^ 
co/jsjgts of a common domain or stocV, Vu \vVac\\ vi'^v>\ 
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hav6 an equal share. The Quaker's dre«8 is either 
grey or drab chiefly of a fine quality, often made some- 
what like a waistcoat, without plaits on the sides and 
without buttons on the pockets or sleeves ; their hats 
brv)ail-brimnicd and horizontal, the socks white with a 
neat shoe, rarely wearing a boot. The dress of the 
women is brown or some plain dark color, generally 
fine. All the politeness they aim at is an open, frank 
access and natural easy conversation. Meditation, 
prayer, recollection, contemplation and reading the Bi- 
ble are the chief devotions which the Quakers use at 
home. Their outward exercises of devotion consist of 
a profound contemplation, often resulting in a sullen 
silence for two or three hours, till some one of them, 
man or woman rises either with a composed motion or 
in a kind of transport, as if actuated by an irresistable 
power, and often with sighs, groans and tears. This 
is caused as they pretend, by the impression of the 
spirit, wh ch often awakens these stupified persons, 
after several hours spent in entering into a serious con- 
sideration of the state of their own souls, during which 
meditation according to their doctrine, the spirit pre- 
pares to itself hidden ways to penetrate into the hearts 
of the faithful; then it breaks forth in sermons and ex- 
hortations or pslamody, during which those not inspi- 
red to speak, remain in a state of recollection, examin- 
ing themselves, attended with sighs and groans. From 
the inward conflict of the spirit against the flesh, pro- 
ceed those bodily motions, those shakings and treDil>- 
Jlngs with which the {aiU\fu\ «Ltc %<iVT.^^^^\fijlJL%«l^AJ^ 
i^/7i to extend to the whole Q,u^V©t coii^t^jilcjMiv \s* 
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fore theur dismbsioQi aad the ihaking, trembliog Jump- 
ingi and nngiog is entered into with such ardor that 
the whole assembly-room or house of worship presents 
a scene which almost seems to be agitated by an earth- 
quake or some other convcdsion of nature. 

After a few hours spent in the Quaker village and 
house of worship, which presented scenes as interest- 
ing as they were singular, we ascended a second time. 
Mount Olympus and Ida to enjoy the magnificent pro*- 
pect their summits aflford, then returned to Troy, ac- 
cording to our determination when in the city of New 
York, having halted at the principal places of interest 
along the shores of the noble Hudson, and on one oc- 
casion left the river for the purpose of visiting Gatskili 
and several other places on the left bank of the river, 
whose margin is a continued scene of interest The 
scenery of the Hudson, on the east and west banks, be- 
came extremely grand and picturesque soon after leav- 
ing the city of New York. On the western bank of 
the river, commence those lofty and grand precipices 
of columnar b/salt, which are from 400 to 600 feet in 
height, called the Palisades, which are extremely pic- 
Xuresqae, and the scenery on all hands imposing. On 
arriving at the Highlands the winding of the channel 
is closed In by steep hills on both sides, and the vessel 
often held her course as if bearing directly on land. — 
The stranger cannot gness in which direction he is to 
penetrate the rocky gorge : but he soon emerges again 
into a broad valley, when the blue Catskill mountains 
ftppemr ia the digtanee, which are toMfi^ otv %. t^w'st 
sppDMcb to beaver J imposing and picVwt^Wf^^'^'^^^^'^ 
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appearance. The grand scenery of the noble Hudson 
deserves all the praise which can be lavished upon it. 
From the city of Troy, my route lay west up the" 
famous Mohawk Valley by the city of Schenectady, 
by way of Trenton Falls, the city of Utica, and Roch- 
ester, continuing west to the city of Buffalo on Lake 
Erie, which route I found to contain scores of the most 
flourishing citiei^ towns and villages to be found in the 
Union, all situated in the most fertile and highly cul- 
tivated portion of the State of New York, which was 
but a few years ago a perfect wilderness, filled with 
marshes and swamps and in every way, had all i\i» 
charms qf savage wildness. 



CHAPTER X. 



Schenectady— Historical Sketch— Mohawk VaUey — ^Erie Canal 
—Bridge— Union College— Towns— Little Fails— Utica— Silo 
of Fort Schuyler — Historical Skotcii-^Luoatic Asylum — 
Bridges — Plains of Oriskany — ^Trenton Falls— Imposing Scene- 
ry — Homo — Reflections on the great Progreis of the Country — 
ToNVAs — Syracuse — Salina — Onondago Salt Springs — Towii% 
— Aobum — State Prison — Cayuga Lake — Bridge — -Seneca 
Lake — Seneca Falls — Villages — Genesee Valley — Rochci»tcr 
— Great Aqueduct — Genesee Falls — Manufactures — Public 
Buildings— Erie Canal— Bridges— High State of Agriculture 
— Le Roy Falls— Towns, 

SciiraiBCTADY County. — The city of Schenectady, 
xvlth a population of 6.555 isbeautilully situated on 
the south bank of tlie Moha.\\\Li\NVii^\^\vr\^%Vsa\fiL^^ 
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city of Albany, with which it^is connectod by the 
Hudiion and Mohawk railroad. This place i^ celebra- 
ted as being once the headquarters of the Mohawk In- 
dians ; and also fop the dreadful Saturday night of Feb- 
ruary, 1690, when, the inhabitants were inhumanly 
massacred by the French and Indians, directed by Count 
Frontenac, Governor of Canada, against the colony of 
New York. It appears the inhabitants of the place 
were warned of their danger ; but thinking themselves 
secure, as the season was dreadful cold and the snow 
80 deep that it was deemed impossible for an enemy to 
approach. — But the attack was made in the dead hour 
of night, while the inhabitants were in a profound sleep; 
not a sentinel was awake to announce the approach of 
the savage monster, who was stealing through the streets 
of their delightful village, arranging his bloody demons 
at every door j when alas for slumbering Schenectady, 
they were aroused by the appalling war-whoop oi the 
savage monster, who at a given signal fell upon his a- 
waking and terrified victim, when men and women 
with their slumbering infatits, were dragged from their 
beds, and inhumanly murdered. It is scarcely possible 
to describe that awful scene. Sixty persons perished 
«n the massacre j thirty were made prisoners, while 
the rest of the inhabitants, mostly naked, fled through 
the deep snow, either suffering extremely or perished 
in the cold : while every house was set on fire, and 
the Indians rendered frantic by the wild scene, ran 
through the streets slaying those they chanced to meet, 
And thus was the colony of New York, for her own 

Dezligence, called upon to mourn Ae sad ^^^^ ^'^ ^^^ 

5* 
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beautiful Schenectady,lo handsomely situated in the 
famous Mohawk valley. 

Thd present city received a charter in 1798, and is 
now a very flourishing and handsome place, situated 
in a very beautiful valley, all in a high state of culti- 
vation and a region of country possessing many attrac- 
tions as well as the city. It is connected with the city 
of Troy by a railroad, called the Schenectady and Troy 
railroad. The Erie canal passes through this place. — 
The Hudson and Mohawk railroad crosses the river 
near the city, by a long and splendid bridge. The city 
contains a number of large and handsome dwellings ; it 
being well laid out j the streets are broad, well paved 
and ornamented with shade trees. The Union College 
at this place, is a celebrated literary institution, loca- 
ted about half a mile from the city, was founded in 
1795, is truly handsomely situated, the grounds taste- 
fully laid out and the buildings large and handsome. 

Montgomery county. — In passing through this beau- 
tiful county, I passed through a number of very flour- 
ishing villages, among which are Hoflman's Ferry, 
Cran's Village, Amsterdam, having a population oi 5,- 
333, Tribe's Hill, Fanda, Yost, Spaker, Palatine Bridge^ 
Fort Plain, Palatine Church and St. Johnsyille, all re- 
markable for their prosperity. The town of Amster^ 
dam i s beautifully situated on the north bank of the 
Mohawk river, about 15 miles up the river from the 
city of Schenectady. The town is well laid out and 
contains some fine private dwellings, and several beau- 
tiful, well built churches, svtualed oti &ae streets. The 
town is £aely situated for busmesa^VYv^X^Vx^'^wA^^iBjer 
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nectady railroad passing through the place. Herkimtr 
county contains the towns of Manhiem, ^ttle Falls, 
Frankford and Herkimer, containing nearly 4000 in- 
habitants each, all beautifully situated on the Mohawk 
river j the village of Herkimer being at the junction of 
the northern and western branches. The towns are in 
a very flourishing condition. At the town of Little 
Falls, there is a considerable waterfall, which is admi- 
red to some extent, notwithstanding its proximity to 
Trenton Falls. 

Oneida county, — ^The city of Utica, with a popula- 
tion of 12,190, b delightfully situated on the Vestem 
branch of the Mohawk river, on its southern bank, on 
the site of Fort Schuyler, which appears to have been a 
fort of great importance during our revolution. It viras 
to the noble and patriotic Gansevoort, commander of 
this tort, then situated in a perfect wilderness, that St. 
Leger, the British commander, after the bloody battle 
of Oriskany, sent a messenger with a summons for its 
surrender. The daring commander coolly read the 
haughty summons, which threatened him and his gar- 
rison with the Indians, if he did not voluntarily sur- 
render the fort The same daring Gansevoort wrote 
the British commander a stern reply, refusing thereby 
to comply with his request ] and when handing it to 
the British messenger, looking him full in the face, 
nid with all the sarcasm he was made of, <<after you 
get out of the fort, you may turn round and Took at the 
^outside, but never expect to come in again, unle»s you 
come a prisoner. I consider the message ^ow >atQ\i^\. 
M degrading one for a British officer to stud, ^xA\i>j \Na 
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meaDs a reputable one for a British office to cany.-^ 
For my own part, before I would coDtept to djcliTer 
this garrison to such a murderoup set as jour amoiy by 
your own account^ consists ol, I would suffer my body 
to be filled with splinters and set on fire, as you know 
has at times been practised by such hordes of womea 
and children killerp, as belong to your army.'* 

Thus was saved FortJSchuyler, by the noble daring 
of its commander ; and while the heroic Stark waa sfn- 
king Gren. Bui^gfoyne a staggering blow at Bennington, 
in Vermont, the commander ot this fort broke up. his 
plans with regard to St Leger, who was to docend the 
Mohawk river, crush every thing in his passage, apd 
meet him at the city of Albany, on the Hudson, river. 
Thus Burgoyne, by the valor of fort Schuyler, did not 
succeed in hemming in the American arjor^, as he an- 
ticipated ; but found himself locked in on every, side, 
and the heavens gathering blackness over his head, till 
the intrepid Arnold gave him the finishing blow oa the 
bloody plains oi Saratoga, where he was compelled to 
surrender soon afterwards- 

The city which now occupies the memoiable emi- 
nence on which stood the fort, received a charter in 
1830. The city contains many fine dwellings a^d aevr 
era] splendid public buildings, among which may be lOr 
med the State Lunatic Asylum, hpilt of grey flipnt , on p 
of the largest and best conducted institutions of the kind 
perhaps in the United States, being 650 feet in length, 
50 feet deep and cost about $350,000. The Erie ca* 
na] poRses yprough the city, and is crossed hy anum{)€r 
o/ 6erzuti/iil and substanria\ bridges* . . ;. 
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While at this city I visited the plains pf Oriskany, 
situated near this pjace, which is celebrated for the 
complete surprise of the Americans under the command 
of Gen. Herkimer, ty the British and Indians under 
the command of St. Leger, during the seige of fort 
Schuyler. This bloody field is a semicircular in form^ 
and the road on which Herkimer was marching dipped 
into a deep ravine, crossed by a causeway of logs, over 
which he had passed, when the Indians with a terrific 
yell, closed in his rear, and took possession of the cause* 
way, and thus cooped him up in a little semicircular 
spot of woods, in which took place that terrible conflict 
which will forever stand as a monument of American 
valor. 

At the city of Utica I left my main route, which 
was west, and went up the north branch of the Mohawk 
river, a distance of about 10 miles, for the purpose of 
seeing Trenton Falls, which is truly a grand waterfall. 
The town of Trenton contains a population of 3178, and 
is a very beautiful town situated within a mile of the 
Falls. The Falls can be viewed on either side of the 
river, there being a path constructed down each of the 
precipices, by blasting the rocks ; this path, however, 
at some places is very narrow, at which places there is 
a chain let into the rock, which answers as a kind oi 
banister, to which the passenger can hold, to make his 
ascent or descent more secure, Afler following down 
this dangerous path some distance, it brings him below 
the Falls, where the scene impresses him with awe j 
the waters roar through very deepchaacaabetvfe^ivl^^ 
walls of rock about, 150 kei in perpeudxcvA^^ V^v^Vsiv 
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and not more ihtn 40 or 50 feet wide. The itfiU of 
(he rock are so ^ually divided that they appear Uke a 
solid wall of maacMiry to the height rf60 or 70 feet 
above the rashing watenu Above that height, the pr^ 
cipice presents a rough appearance, and <yntains 
some small bushes, which continue to near the suninul, 
which is crowned with splendid forest trees, some of 
them inclining over the mighty, chasm, as if they 
would peep into the abyss below, and wibiess the f »• 
miilt of the waters. As the strv^r stuids in this deep 
narrow chasm, he is hid from the nght of all, excej^ 
thosd who accompany him. Ovnng to the height of 
the precipices, which are arched by the towering Host' 
est trees above, but a small portion of the heavens can 
be seen, and what little can be seen, is not blue, but of 
a misty, murky grey. In this condition the first sen^ 
sation is that of dizziness, and confuaon, from the un- 
usual absence of the sky above, and the dashing fran- 
tic speed of thie angry boiling waters at your feet. — 
This part of the scene is dedled the rapid^ and I con^ 
sidered them much grander than the Fdls th«nselve^ 
for here is one rapid confined down in a deep narrow 
chasm, between two river rocks, which is jpainful to 
look upon and watch its deep and mighty jflnnge and 
with what irresistable fbrpe the waters dadi down^ & 
then return to their own sur&ce, apparently aitf 
struggling and out of breath. 

The stranger in standing over this angij rapid^ ga^ 
zing over its wild career, and listening to their roar- 
ing, tmd marking the madness oC \Vv<&vt wgAfid^ he will 
/ee7 a tfebaation of awe, an iuwaxd ai3ii$iw\edqBBMsii^ ^. 
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the tremendous powers of Nature. He now leaves the 
9tngry rapid and ascends the narrow path, till he arrives 
at the lower falls, which generally extends over only 
about half the rock, the other being bare, till- it is o- 
verflowed by a freshet. Over half the rock pours 
a very rapid column of water, with the greatest impet- 
uosity. Above the fall is a wooden bridge, over which 
a person may pass to the other side ; the bridge passes 
over a series of little falls, resembling a staircase, which 
is truly very picturesque. 

The stranger may now ascend the river to the up- 
per falls, or he may climb up a ladder, perhaps one 
hundred feet long, which will bring him to a footing, 
from which he has a fine view of the upper falls which 
seem tame, after witnessing the savage impetuosity of 
the rapids below, from which footing he may descend 
again the same ladder, or he may ascend another one 
of considerable length, which will bring him to the 
summit, where he wj[ll find a path marked out by the 
broad chip of the woodman's axe, which he may fol- 
low to the upper falls, where he will find the scene 
splendid, the mountain rising high on one side of the 
river, while he casts his eye down the deep chasm, 
vriih its black perpendicular rocks, between which are 
a succession of falls, while his ear is saluted by the 
roaring of the mighty rapids below, which are over- 
shadowed with tall forest trees rising toward the clouds, 
while through their majestic boughs, the vapor ascends 
in sublime grandeur, from the falling waters beneath 
themr «( 

TIfe facet of many of the rocks aboxil iVv^ i?i>\^^^^ ^& 
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if luiiill; the caae Kribbled over, by thoae wh^iieau)4 
gfaUin ditmp celebritj-; nataf olf tha ■eribl)In!i im » 
name ud nothing matt, u ownj of Uirtr jntxtncfioni 
are moFe'groa than wittj. From one of these .roda 
which form the mightjr preci^ce od each ade' of Ue 
deep gulf, a very lad accident happened a few j^eui 
^0. A youog ladjr from the dty of Kew.Torlt, cuna 
with tome of her IHendi to aee the ftUa ; ihe appnocb- 
ed the e^eofone of tlwhigbeitioclUfiodwUIelodc- 
ii^ down iati) ths awiul chaan haeath,and her friendi 
not bsing near enough to protect her, ihe fell from Uw 
verge of the cliff on which ihe wti ^an^i^jtoagnat 
depth below, and wat ioftantlj )[iQed by (he fUL 

From Trenton Falli, I again ■leered' my coune ira^ 
where I arrived at Bome, havii^apopulatioa ofSSSO^ 
which ii beantifuU3r lituBted on ifie werfem hcanch «f 
the Mohawk river, in as attractive and iertile region 
o( country, being lituated on the ITtica and Sy racdae 
railroad, and at the junction of the Black rjver CaaaL 
with the Erie Caual, it therefor^'ba> a.compuiBicatHV 
with Lake Ontario, by the w^y of Sacketa t^vbopr, if, 
Lake Erie in the weit andtbeHu^ndvcrintbeeait, 
by nMani of the Erie canal. The town ts a busy, haod- 
some and flouriibiog place, well built and laid oul^ 
containing aevaral large and elegant church edifices. 

By the time I arrived at. thi^p place, I viewed wit|> 
surprise the numerous handaome and flourislijiig citic*, 
' towiu and villages which 1 passed through sinfe leav- 
ing the city of Schenectady, situated down t^.A^ 
hawk valley about 90 miles. My surprise was rtiU isr 
■creased, when inforihed t^^alXYie;; wn^ ^Yft.n^^^n. 
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ous from Rome westward, than on the Mohawk, tho 
route I had just came. Here then, I had another op- 
portunity of reading in bold characters, the noble en- 
terprise and industry of the northern man. Here I 
found the country, as it were almost one continued ram- 
bling village, which have sprung up as by enchant- 
ment, in a region a few years ago a dense forest, spot- 
ted with swamps, covered with equatic trees and shrubs, 
where but very few if any points of picturesque beauty 
met the eye ; the whole presenting nothing but a per- 
fect charm of savage wildncss. When we reflect on 
these highly cultivated regions, bespangled with the 
most flourishing cities, towns and villages, whose foun- 
dations were laid by persons still living, and which re- 
gion already numbers a population greater than the 
whole of the aboriginal hunting tribes, who possessed 
the forest for hundreds of milw around, we soon cease 
to repine at the extraordinary revolution in the history 
of those tribes, however much we may commiserate 
the unhappy fate of the disinherited race. — Because 
here now the noble enterprise of the white man has so 
changed the aspect of this region, that upon every hand 
attractive beauty meets the eye; and here now far and 
wide the aboriginal forest has lost its charms of savage 
wildness, by the beauties of cities, towns and villages, 
and the intrusion of railroads and canals. 

But there are also other oi)jects of intense interest to 
enliven or excite the imagination of every traveller. — 
Here, instead of dwelling on the past, he sees signs of 
pomp and splendour, filling the mijjd \v\\\a. vtwi^^^ cA. 
coining power and gTunicxxT, Tlic \a?il s\.x\^i^^ \w^^^ 
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by one generation in a brief space of time, naturally 
disposes us to look forward with an eager eye, to the 
rapid rate of future improvement. The contemplation 
of so much prosperity, such entire absence of poverty 
or want, so many schoolhouses and churches rising ev- 
ery where within his view in this new region, and 
such a general desire of education ; with a conscious- 
ness that a great continent lies beyond, which has stiU 
to be appropriated, fill the traveller with cheering . 
thoughts and sanguine hopes. He may, however, be 
reminded that there is another side to the picture } that 
where the success has been so brilliant, and where large 
fortunes have been hastily realised, there will be rash 
speculations and bitter disappointments; but these ideas 
do not force themselves into the reveries of the passing 
stranger. He sees around him the solid fruits of victo- 
ry, and forgets that many a soldier in the foremost 
ranks, has fallen in the breach ; and cold indeed would 
be his temperament if he did not sympathize with the 
freshness and hopefulness of a new country like this, 
and feel as men past the prime of life are accustomed 
to feel, when in company with the young who are full 
of health and buoyant spirits, of faith and confidence 
in the future. 

We found our route from Rome to the city of Au- 
burn, through the counties of Madison and Onondaga, 
one continued scene of interest, being lined with flour- 
ishing towns and villages, whose enterprising inhabi- 
tants were busily engaged in profiting by the impulse 
given to trade by the Erie c^t\^\ ^ca^ V\i^\5\\^aLWvdSy- 
facuse railroad ; among which ^xeN^io^'a^^ 0\i^\^^^ ^\:w 
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a lake of the same name, celebrated for its beauty, be- 
ing 21 miles iu length with pure transparent water. — 
Also, the towns of Wampsville, Canastota, Conasara- 
ga, Chittenangb, Kirkville, Manlius, De Witt, all con- 
taining from 3000 to 6000 inhabitants ; Syracuse, with 
6500 inhabitants ; Salina, with 11,113 inhabitants, \i ith , 
the towns of Liverpool and Geddes, constitute the seat 
of the famous Onondaga Salt works, which are the prop* 
erty of the State. The manufacturers pay the State a 
duty of six cents a bushel. These four towns produce 
over 3,000,000 bushels of salt annually, of which Sy- 
racuse makes between 7 and 800,000 bushels ; every 
forty-five gallons of water yielding a bushel of salt. A 
large quantity of the salt manufactured at these springs 
is sent out of the State, and finds consumers in perhaps- 
every State in the Union, as the article of Liverpool 
salt is popular with almost every person. The Erie 
canal carries it east and west from the salt works, and 
the Oswego canal carries it north ; the two canals form- 
ing a junction at the Salt Springs ; between which and 
Auburn are the towns of firookway, Camillius and Ska- 
neateles, the latter on a lake of the same name, famous 
for the beauties of its waters and the scenery of its bor- 
ders. 

Auburn, with 6171 inhabitants, is delightfully loca- 
ted on Owasco Lake, 26 miles from the Salt Springs. 
It is a very flourishing town, regularly laid out, con- 
taining broad streets, finely ornamented with avenues 
of shade trees. The Empire State has here one of her 
Penhentianes, which was erected at a coal oi ^^^^ 5^^ . 
T/u's structure occupies a large. exleul oi ^xovxtA^ «ox- 
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rounded by a stone wall 3000 feet in length, 30 feet in 
height and four feet thick ; on the top of which are e- 
rectcd six or eight watch towers, so con&tructed that 
by opening the doors facing the walls lengthwise, the 
guard can pass and repass on the topof the wall around 
the enclosure. A small fee will procure admittance, 
and the scenes presented to view return a rich equiva- 
lent for the pittance required. By ascending to the 
top of the building by means of a spiral stair-case, a ve- 
ry delightful prospect is presented, which embraces a 
view of the whole surrounding country, which presents 
all that a rural population can make it ; while the fine 
public buildings and dwellings, with their ornamental 
trees, whose graceful boughs and verdant leaves pre- 
sented a scene alike charming and enlivening. A walk 
or two around the top of the wall in company with 
the guard, is also interesting, who in their promenade 
round the walls, take a delight to all appearance, in 
entertaining and delighting the stranger, who in his 
rounds has fine opportunities of seeing many of the 
convicts at their labor ; it also affords him a view of 
that part of the town immediately around the wall. — 
The prison-house is constructed of a species of rough 
grey stone, well hewn, so that the walls of the build- 
ing present a handsome appearance for a building of the 
kind. The town also contains a Theological Semina- 
ry, founded in 1821, which is said to be in a very flour- 
ishing condition ; a large and splendid Court House, 
with a strong and handsome Jail near by \, together with 
other county buildings poaacaavuw coivaidorable elegance, 
adding in a gri^at degree lo l\\o be^xwV'j ol >Jcve \«^tw, \^ 
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is still more improved by a large and ele^nt Museum, 
filled with a choice collection of curiosities, several 
handsome banking houses and eight or ten churches. 

To the west of Auburn are Lakes Cayuga and Sene- 
ca, situated nearly due north and south, 36 miles in 
length and from 3 to 4 miles in width, running parallel 
with each other, having a belt of land between 4 or 5 
miles wide, which constitutes the county of Seneca, 
possessing soil of the most admirable quality, which is 
tilled with a superior degree of skill and intelligence. 
Lakes Cayuga and Seneca are admired by every trav* 
eller for the beauty and grandeur they possess. A more 
delighiCul trip no man can possibly take than a ride up 
and down these handsome Lakes, on board one of the 
elegant little steamers which sail regularly over their 
beautiful Mraters, while the golden rays of the meredi* 
an sun add sublimity to the bright transparent waters, 
spread out in a smooth expanse, glittering on every 
hand almost with the brilliancy of liquid gold ; while 
beyond the glittering bosom can be seen a landscape, 
possessing all the charms a rural scenie can present.-^ 
The waters of Lake Setieca are drawn out by Seneca 
river, soon after which they fall perpendicularly a con- 
siderable height, creating an immense water-power ; 
where is situated a town of 4281 inhabitants, who ha^^ 
largely employed the power thus afforded, in propel- 
ling various ihctories and machinery. The town is 
well built arid possesses many attractions, being situa- 
ted in a delightful region of country, whose inhabitants 
appear to be possosst'd of a due proportion of the o;j:q^<. 
prosperity oi western New Xort. 
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Ontario county^ — The town of Geneva, with 
inhabitants, aplace roost admirably sktiated at the 
ern extremity of Lake Seneca, is built on high aiM 
manding ground, embracing a delightiul view < 
Lake and surrounding country. This flourishiaj 
was incorporated in 1812, and is now one of th( 
delightful towns in the State. This county, as i 
all others in western New York, is adorned wit 
merous cities, towns and villages, among whi( 
Oak Corners, East Vienna, West Vienna, Clifton, 
ville, Chapansville, Victor and Canandaigue, whi 
5652 inhabitants, and is a place of some note \ 
situated with great taste at the northern extremi 
outlet of Lake Canandaigue, another delightful 1 
fresh water, 15 miles in length and several milea 
also distinguished for its beauty. There is perhi 
region of the same area in the world^ that can b 
greater number of beautiful inland lakes of fresh 
than can western New York. 

Monroe county. — ^This county contains a port 
the farfamed valley of the Genesee, so much cele 
for its superior quality of wheat, and for its skill! 
excellent mode of agriculture. This great valle; 
be called a great, luxuriant meadow, chequer 
patches of wheat, corn and other grains, present) 
hills, rocks, bluffs nor ravines ) but an expanse • 
most luxuriant verdure that a great valley can pi 
populated by inhabitants from whom the travelk 
learn many valuable lessons in the science of a| 
ture ; a valley, rendered by the busy intelligence 
population in the agriculivital ^li^ so perfect, th 
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profession of the farmer is envied bj the travelling 
lawyer, physician and merchant* 

Rochester, with a population of 25,265, is handsome* 
ly situated on the Genesee river, 7 miles from itsjunc- 
tion with Lake Ontario. In the year 1812, the site 
was occupied by two wooden buildings only. The ci- 
ty is divided by the river into two parts. The river is 
crossed by three very beautiful bridges. The Erie ca- 
nal passes through the city, and crosses the Genesee 
river by means of an aqueduct 804 feet in length, con- 
structed at an expense of $80,000, which splendid aque- 
duct IS built on ten arches of hewn stone, which per- 
haps is not excelled in beauty and strength for its kind 
in the United States. The Genesee Falls' are at this 
place, and have a fall of 215 feet, which distance it 
falls in three successive leaps, of 90, 20 and 105 feet, 
and create an immense water power, a part of which 
is employed in running 22 of the largest flour miUs in 
the world, at least so claimed by the city. 

There are also at this city, several large and flour- 
ishing cotton and woollen manufactories, which are 
themselves a sufficient curiosity for several hours inter- 
est to a stranger, in addition to which there are a great 
number of other manufacturing establi||iments propel- 
led by this great water power. The city contains 6 
large and splendid banking houses, 23 large and superb 
churches, a very celebrated museum, a very flourish- 
ing Collegiate institution, together with several other 
public buildings. The city is well situated for com- 
merce, the Genesee river being navigable up to the 
Falls for vessels, together with the famous lEiiv^ casNa\^ 
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which pMBCt through the hfort of Ihe citj-, which i» 
Ctoncd bj k greut numbt-r of the inoft heaiitiful arched 
bTHlges. tile c'dy yirnaenta attractions, which man; 
otheki of eqijal biii' ilo nol possess, as there is no other 
of equal nxe wliich can hoastol a more fertile, highly 
and itillulljr cultivated region, inhahited by a, rural 
population, ajiki: celebrated for their iattlligence, hos- 
pitality and PDt^rprutf . 

GeaMM'Wttafy.— The lands of this celpbralcd coun* 
ty, with the &inous proprietors^ deserve all the praise 
that can be lavished upon them; for here the stranger 
finds all order, neatness, fertility, ftosperity, intelli- 
gence, hpspitality, enterprise and industry ; the lands 
and inhabitants to all appearance, are dratitutt; of no- 
thing that is calcnlated to adorn ud beautify either (bp 
one or the other. 

LeRoyj with a population of 1323, is a venr beautt- ■ 
ful toWn, sStn^ed on the western branch of the Gen^ 
see river, at which place is siti^ted the LeRoy Falla,a 
scene poasening many beauties, which will licbly r^ 
pay the trouble and unall expense incurred by ^etiiv^ 
eller, in leaving the railroad'a few'niiTea for fhe'pn^ 
pOM! of paying it a Tisit. It is a very dutiful :iiffle 
cascade of con^denble height, which ia seen to han 
been culling its way backwards through the' Acki^ U 
is usually' the case with waterfalls. This caacftde Has 
hollowed out a deep ravine, with perpen^cula'r siilei 
of very considerable height. 

In addition to LeRoy, arg the towns ol BcitaTia, Al- 
exandria and Attica,'haviii^ each 3500 inhabttanti^be- 
in^ promising, haridsimc Vovtrs, (.oYA^x^vtiF^Tsdm:^ ^an 
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dwellings! With 5 or 6 very elegant churches in each;. 
adorned with the choicest species of shade trees^ which 
gives the towns an attractive and delightful appearance^ 
around which the country is possessed of a large por- 
tion of the same system of order and neatness for which 
the region is so much celebrated, which has already 
been faintly sketched. The soil is of admirable quali- 
ty ^ The country also contains many flourishing villa* 
gesy which have just sprung up as by enchantment ; 
which may be said of all the cities and towns in west-^ 
ern New York, with all other improvements in so high 
a state of perfection. The principal cities, towns and 
villages only have been noticed, they being so closely 
situated, that in places the traveller scarcely leaves 
the suburbs of one town before he comeC in sight of 
another, which have arisen by the great irhpiu^ givtn 
by the Erie canal and railroad, and has tHus 4^^ west- 
ern New York literally a theatre ot towns. 
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6 
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proiperitj, which two Tillages parUke Iai]gelj ^ 
life aod bustle of that celebrated city. The forr 
ing region is animated by a populatioB, wlio are 
cheerfully doing their part towards sustaining an 
lying forward the great agricultural imp ro veuw 
their region, in which they pride as the most heal 
the most useful and the most noble omployment cM 

Bufialo, has a population d 29,T73. This grei 
is advantageously and beautifully situated on a 
manding eminence, orerlooking Lake Erie, aa ' 
•astern extremity it is situated. The city is regi 
laid out and well built, and contains a great nun^ 
Tery large warehouses and manufactories. This 
city, with many others in western New Yorl 
sprung upsijwith surprising impetuosity, in the re 
sam^ftth^wilderness. It was not till so late i 
yeai^B|[l, at which date it was first laid out, a] 
wholeVstroyed by the British during the lati 
with England, for which unfortunate disaster^ tt 
ferers received from the General Government, tl 
of $80,000. The present city therefore, has s 
up since that event, viz : the year 1815. 

The great prosperity of the city is chiefly can 
the Erie canal, which connects it with the city < 
bany. In addition to the canal, the trade on La 
rie is very extensive. The city as before said, 1 
advantageously situated and regularly laid out ; : 
&r as I am capable of judging, it is destined in 
years to rival our third class cities , as it has aire 
bout 60 steamboats employed in running to and 
ItM port to different porlt on \.Vie lAk.et« In addi 
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which there are 360 sloops, schooners and brigs on the 
Lake, nxMt of which exceed 200 tons burden, the lar- 
ger portion of which frequent the port of Buffalo, 
where scores of them can be seen at a time. 

At the mouth of Buffalo Creek, there is a Breakwa* 
ter erected for the purpose of protecting vessels from 
the high waves ol the Lake, during the time they re- 
main in the harbour. This great improvement consists 
of a ftone pier, 1500 feet in length, on which is situ- 
ated a lighthouse. The city contains 20 large and 
splendid churches and Exchange, a costly and superb 
structure, a massive building occupied as a Theatre, 
several thriving literary institutions, and a well con- 
ducted Orphan Asylum. 

By the time I arrived at this place from the city of 
Albany, by travelling up the Mohawk valley & through 
weitem New York, I had.an opportunity of viewing 
tmny splendid farms, skilfully and highly cultivated, 
and of examining some farm buildings with their varn 
ana appendages, 'which I generally found to be sul>* 
stantial, well planned and answering a good purpose* 
I found the hospitable and intelligent proprietors had 
no disposition to conceal any part of their excellent Z^:: 
mode of agriculture ; but to all appearance were ever Ai 
as ready and willing to give information as the stran*' 
ger could possibly be to ask it, in all matters concern- 
iog their prospering system of agriculture. The fol-* 
lowing are a portion of the facts learned from this ag- 
ricultural and enterprising people. 

Having ever considered it to be entirely consistent 
with the characfar ^/ a farmer, to b« a maLU oV\a^^<^1|l|k 



I never could seo any reason why ornamental fs 
should not be cultivated, as it is not inconsisteo 
the highest regard to profit to embellish our g 
and habitations, and to render our homes as be 
as a simple and most refined taste can make it 
And on my route through this fertile and agric 
region, I found that I was not alone j but while 
only thinking on the matter, they were executin 
many plans which never had originated with 
Here I found every attention paid to this mattei 
rything being neatness, order, taste and comfort, 
the stranger observes among other things, that the 
est attention is paid to adorning aiid beautifying, 
ery man his own domicil. 

Dwelling Houses. — These are constructed qJ t 
materials, and attention paid to location ] a naked i 
ing exposure equally with a dreary one are avoi 
It generally occupies a position easily accessible 
other buildings and fields, and yet within com 
distance of the highway. Many of the buildii 
protected by a light scene of trees, which in th 
mer season afford an excellent shade, and add co 
able as an ornament to the building, which ia 
Way tastefully built and always has an excellent 

The Dairy, — There are very few of these to b< 
above the ground, as they are generally situate 
hillside, entirely under ground. They are st 
and neatly walled with stone or brick, which 
sufficiently tight to exclude the frost. When 1 
no hillside in which they can be placed, they a 
structcd on level ground, by ivtvV\w« V\wtxv *^ ^x 
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in i\u} ground, the walls raised high enough ;ibove to 
give all the room wanted, the excavated earth is bank* 
ed around the house, rendering i,t more elevated and 
pleasant, which embankment is well sodded j the whole 
80 constructed as to admit light and air through it by 
means of small windows, which have a curtain of wiro 
gauze to exclude the Hies. 

The Barn is considered the most important appen- 
dage of the farm : and its size and form depends very 
much on the particular wants ol the owner. They are 
however large enough to hold all the fodder and ani- 
mals on the farm. iSot a hoof about the premises is 
sdlowed to stand out and brave the northern winters ; 
but they are all sheltered by a tight roof and dry bed, 
as they will thrive much faster and consume so much 
less food when thus protected, that the owner will be 
ten-fold remunerated. Many of the stable floors arc 
80 constructed as to convey the urine ot the beasts into 
a muck heap, situated in the barnyard or near the sta-. 
bles or sheds, where the b 'asts are stalled ; or it is led 
off by troughs in a tank, which is constructed for hold- 
ing liquid manure, which are convenient to the stables 
and yards. These generally receive every particle of 
the urine and drainage from the manure. These tanks 
are variously constructed ; in compact clay they may 
h be made by simply excavating the earth, and the sides 
can be kept from falling in by a rough wall, or planks 
supported in an upright position, by i frame work of 
* joice. These tanks or cisterns in all cases are closely 
:* covered, to prevent the escape of the amiivDula wMcK 
' u ^(^veioped while fermenting. In saud ov ^t^Nv\\>j 
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soils they are cbnslructeJ of stone, brick or wood, — ia 
the first materials a cement 's necessary. 

When these are partiahy filled with liquid manure, 
fermentation will soon commence }n the tank, especial- 
\y in warm weather ; in this case they throw in gyp- 
sum or charcoal to absorb the ammonia. This howev- 
er, is not always done. A few days afler decomposi- 
tion takes place, it is pumped or drawn out and carried 
on the land. If they intend it for watering trees or 
plants, they dilute it water, so as to make it sufficient- 
ly weak to prevent injury to them. When applied to 
land, the quantity will depend on the strength of ths 
liquid. Many of the stables and troughs which lead to 
the tanks, are frequently sprinkled with gypsum, which 
absorbs much of the ammonia which would otherwise 
escape. Some loss of the volatile matter must be ex- 
pected, and the sooner it is used afler preper fermen- 
tation or ripencFS, as it is termed, the better will be tb« 
economy. The muck heap before named, consists oi 
earthy and vegetable substances, such as rich turf, the 
wash of the roadside, tan-bark, saw-dust, weeds and 
grass or refuse vegetables of any kind that may be had 
which is or should be frequently sprinkled with gyp- 
sum or charcoal. This heap is protected by a rougt 
open shed or roof, to prevent drenching from raini.— 
This heap is so placed, that the urine and liquid mi^ 
nure can run on to it, or is deposited where it can bi 
poured over it. When fully saturated with the urina 
ry salts, and all is properly decomposed, it may bi 
carried out for use, or coveie^i mW «M\Vi \.\Vl wanted 
The Baro Yards arc s^uctaW^ ^o\xwi^ «i '^^ \si > 
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dishing towtrds the centre, to that the liquid will all 
draw to that place, from which it is led off on the muck 
heap or into the tank or cistern. IT the bam yard be 
aandj or gravelly, it ia puddled as they call it, or cov- 
evered with clay, to prevent the leaking and escape of 
the liquid manure. The yard is well enclosed, and if 
possible water is conveyed into the yard for the stock, 
io that they may not be removed. When this cannot 
be done, large cisterns are made, and the rain-water 
from the eaves of the buildings, by means of troughs it 
conveyed into them, from which it is pumped for the 
use of the beasts. Every meaps is used to prevent the 
bMi of manure. In addition to their excellent mode 
and arrangements for saving and accumulating manure, 
they use and recommend the use of ashes of any kind, 
lime, marls, shell sand, green sand marls, gypsum or 
plaiflter of Paris, bones, (ground or crushed) phosphate 
of lime, (somtstimes known as apatite phosphorite,) salt, 
glauber nits, saltpetre, old pla/^er, broken brick, burnt 
clay, charcoal, broken glass, spent lye of the asheriei, 
ammonical liquor, guano, soot, fish, seaweed, peat, &c. 
It becomes then a matter of the highest consequence 
to the farmer to understand, not only what substances 
may be useful as manures, but also how to apply them 
in the best manner to his crops, so far as they can be 
made profitable ; as it is well known, or at least should 
be, that all fertile soils must have not less than 16 or 
16 different simple or elementary snbstances, in vari- 
ous combinations with each other. It is therefore ob- 
vious, that such principles as all fertile colli f\\Ttk\i^^ 
reg0tahleaf mast be contained in the tn%ti>ixe. "A^as.^ 
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it should be the object of every farmer, to understand 
the substances which go to form the plants he is about 
to cultivate, in order that he may know how to supply 
>vuch substances to the soil, as are found to be the inor- 
ganic constituents of the plant he proposes to grow. 

It striktes me that there is nothing that our farmers 
understand so little, as the economy of manures. It is 
o^enerally supposed that the more a field of corn is ma- 
nured the greater will be the crop, as Indian corn is 
one of the grossest feeders in vegetable life, it produces 
in proportion to the aliment it receives; but these en-" 
terprising people, aided by their agricultural chemis- 
try, tell us that a large portion of the aliment comes 
from the atmosphere, therefore a moderate quantity of 
the most stimulating manure properly applied, with a 
frequent stirring of the soil, will be found to produce a 
better growth than a larger quantity of the most active 
manure with less work. It is generally supposed that 
when the weeds are subdued, the hoe or cultivator has 
no office to perform 5 but nature reverses this djecision^ 
as actual experiment invariably proves, the irequent 
stirring of the earth lets in the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere, which is converted by the humus in the soil in- 
to carbonate acid, to be absorbed by the plants ; which 
is a doctrine very well founded. 

Ashes is pronounced by this agricultural people, the 
best of the saline manures. They are also among the 
most economical, as from our free use of fuel, they are 
largely produced by almost every household. Good 
husbandry dictates that not a pound of ashes should be 
wasted : but all should bo sa\ ed ^xvd ^^^\\^<!ic\.^ llx« land, 
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and wlicii Ihcy can be procured at a reasonable price, 
they advise that it be purchased for manure. Leached 
ashes though less valuable, contain all the elements of 
the unleached, having been deprived only of part of 
their potash and soda. They may be drilletl into the 
soil with roots and grain, and sown broadcast on mead- 
ows or pastures, or mixed with the muck heiip. They 
improve all soils not already saturated with the prin- 
ciples they contain. 

The quantity of ashes that should be applied to the 
acre, must depend on the soil and crops cultivated. — 
All roots such as potatoes, turnips, &c., and also clover, 
lucern, peas, beans, and the grasses, are great exhaust- 
en of the salts, and are consequently much benefitted 
by ashea. They are used with decided advantage for 
the crops just named, in connection with bone-dust, 
and for clover and roots, their effects are much enhan- 
ced when mixed with gypsum. Light soils should have 
a tmaller and clay soils a heavier dressing ] the former 
from 12 to 15 bushels per acre, and the latter near 
double that quantity ; or if they are leached, the quan* 
tity may be increased one-half, as they act with less 
energy. Repeated dressings of ashes, like those of lime 
and gypsum, without a corresponding addition of veg- 
etable or barn yard manure, will eventually exhaust 
tillage lands. Ashes may however be applied to mead- 
ow lands for a longer time than to any other crops, and 
for this obvious reason : the surface of the soil is close- 
ly covered with vegetable agents, which are actively 
employed in drawing carbon from the aic iod toiL^ a. 

Jai^e portion of which are stored up \iv\)cv©'*'d^^W^ 

^6 
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roots, which thus makef it len important that tt 
ganic matters should be given back to the soil i 
shape of vegetable or animal manures. 

Lime, next to ashes, is here contended eithe; 
carbonate or sulphate, has been instrumental ini 
provement of the soils beyond any other salin 
nures. Like ashes too, its application is benefit 
every soil not already sufficiently charged with 
is truly very highly prized by this agricultural j 
as a manure, as making heavy land lighter and 
land heavier, and gives adhesiveness to creeping 
or leachy gravel, and comparative openness and 
ity to tenacious clays ; and it has a permanently 
ficial effect where generally used in disinfectii 
atmosphere of any noxious vapors in it. It M 
condenses and retains the organic matters broa 
contact with it by the air and rains, but it has tl 
ther effect of converting the insoluble matters 
soil into available food for plants. It is considej 
key to the strong box of the farmer, securely L 
up his treasure till demanded tor his own use, and 
ing it profusely at his demands whenever requi 
In its influence in drying the land and acceli 
the growth of plants, the use of lime is equiva] 
an increase of temperature ] and the northern : 
declares that he sometimes experiences in ettei 
same benefit from it as if his land were removed 
gree or two to the south. The influence of limi 
cruiting soils after they have been exhausted, ha 
frequeDt and striking ) and It nva^Y be stated as ! 
co^irorertihle truth, thai ^hctc^« Y^^wsi^Jifc 
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pricety lime it one of the most economical and tfllclest 
ngenti in tecuring fertility, within the farmer*! reach. 

The northern brmer declares that lime is falsely ac» 
cosed as being an exhauster of soils, that it enriches the 
fathers and impoverishes the sons. This is true only 
ao far as it gives the occupant of the land the control 
over its latent fertility ; but if he squanders the rick 
products when within his reach, it will be his own fiuilt. 
Lime ^ves him the power of exhausting his principal ; 
if he uses aught beyond the interest, his prodigality ia r.^ 
chargeable to his own folly, not to the liberality of his 
agent. 

By the addition of lime to the soil, the insoluble in- 
gredients contained in it are set free, and they are thus 
enabled to aid in the formation of^ plants, and larger 
crops and of better quality are the results. If these be 
taken from the soil without a corresponding return of 
manure, exhaustion must foUow. And it is known that 
lime constitutes in all cases, only a part of the entire 
plant ; all the other ingredients must be added, or the 
fertility of the soil cannot be sustained. But in the ve- 
ry abundance of the crops which lime affords, means 
are provided for the maintenance of the highest fertili- 
ty* If they are consumed on the &rm, their manure 
.diould be returned to the fields to replace the substan- 
ces from which they are formed. 

It is recommended, and the recommendation is a ve- 
ry reasonable one, that the best method is to add, in 
some form, the full amount of all the materials abotraot- 
•d by the annual crop. When tlua \i Aona) \Xi%\vc^(> 
drsmag; of lime will rataia the •ccumMYiSLi'Q^ l«eC^^X 
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far beyond what the soil would be capable of^ were it 
ikot for its agency, and it is in this ^^ay that the great 
profit of farming consists. 

As it is known to every fanner that large crops on- 
ly arc profitable ; the market value of many indifierent 
ones will hardly meet the expense of cultivation, and 
it is only the excess beyond this which is profit. It is 
evident that if 15 bushels of wheat per acre be an av- 
erage crop, and it requires 12 bushels to pay all ex- 
penses of production, 3 bushels is the amount of profit. 
But if by the use of lime and ordinary manures, the 
product can be raised to 30 bushels per acre, the profit 
would be near the value of 12 or 15 bushels per acre, 
af\er paying for the manures. Thus the advantage irom 
good management may be five times that of neglect. 

The mode of applying lime is various. It may be 
carried on to the ground immediately after burning, 
and placed in small heaps; there it may be left tosladc 
by rains and the air ; or it is better to reduce it at once 
with water if accessible, and then spread it preparato- 
ry to plowing. A good practice is to place it in large 
piles and cover it thickly with earth, which gradually 
reduces it to powder. It may then be carried where 
it is wanted and spread from the cart or wagon. It if 
said to be still better if small quantities only are want- 
ed, to have it thoroughly slacked and add it with ma- 
nure, avoiding fermentation as tar as practicable after 
it has been added, if added to the heap, as its avidity 
for carbon expels the ammonia, which would lessen its 
value. Fresh burnt lime \t \% «a\d do^^ wot act on the 
crops during the first yew, ^T\dTc\«v\i« ^x^^x^Vr^r. 
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lion hs well by mixing it with 3 or 4 times its bulk of 
earth, as by spreading it difectly upon the ground. 

The amount of lime to be used is said to depend en- 
tirely on the soil. Some lands which are strong and 
fertile, contain over 30 per cent in their natural state, 
so that it is necessary to be a little cautious, lest such 
lands be overcharged. The average for the first dres- 
sing is from 50 to 75 bushels per acre, which may be 
renewed every 4 years, at the rate of 20 to 40 bushels 
per acre. If an overdose has been applied, time or the 
addition of green manures, such as tlover or other gras- 
ses, are the only correctives. 

To give lime its fullest effect, it is said it should be 
kept as near the surface as possible, and for this rea- 
son it is well to spread it afler plowing, and covering 
it well with the harrow, which will be sufficient ; and 
allow the ground then to remain in grass as long as 
possible. The weight of the lime and its minuteness 
gives it a tendency to sink, and afler a few years cul- 
tivation a large portion of it will be found to have got- 
ten beyond the depth of its most efiicient action. It 
should be spread upon the ground immediately afler ta- 
king off the last crop, so as to allow all th^ time possi- 
ble for its action before the next planting. 

In addition to its other good effects, lime like ashes, 
is useful to meadows in destroying the mosses and de- 
composing the accumulated vegetable decay on the 
surface. For this purpose it may be spread on them 
unmixed, afler having passed into the state of .carbon- 
ate or effete lime^ to prevent injury lo V!b& ^gc^n* "^^ 
B0$oet necemty rfquiref its um in lYaa fextfi, \\.x«k?5 
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be combined adTantageonsly with the muck| and iCit* 

• tered broadcast over the meadow. 

In preparing land for wheat and other grain, the 
ground is plowed about 12 inches deep, each furrow 
being 16 inches wide ; and such as are appropriated to 
gardens and horticultural purposes is deepened to 18 
inches, in each case to the manifest profit of the pro- 
prietors. But whatever may be the depth of the soil, 
the plow is required to turn up the entire mass, if with- 
in its reach, and what is beyond is thoroughly broken 
up by the subsoil plow, and some of it occanonally in- 
corporated with that of the surface. The subsoil is nev- 
er brought out of its bed, except in small quantities to 
be exposed to the atmosphere. If much of it was brought 
to the surfince it would have to receive an application 
of such fertilizers as are necessary to put it at once in- 
to a productive system. 

Subsoil plowing is a practice of great popularity with 
these agricultural people, who contend that it is attend- 
ed with signal benefit from the increase and certainty 
of the crop. It is performed by subsoil plows, made 
exclusively for the purpose. The objects to be accom- 
plished are to loosen the hard earth below the reach of 
the ordinary plow, and permit the ready escape of the 
water which falls upon the surface, the circulation of 
air, and a more extended range for the roots of the 
plants or gniin, by which they procure additional nour- 
ishment, and secure a crop against drought by penetrar 
ting into the regions of perpetual moisture. , Wh«n all 
the circumstances are &votaYA« Xo \!dft \mi% of the siib- 

0oil plow, an increase ot OO^ ^,«A %^%^^ ^*w tsa^^ 



has been tttributed to ita openiioas. I was thorough* 
Ij ccmyincedy not by argument alone, but seeing the 
admirable operation of the plow, that subsoil plowing 
would be attended with great profit in all lands, ex- 
cept such subsoils as are naturally too loose and leachy. 

The wheat land being thus prepared, a sufficient 
fjuantity of lime is added, except it is known to con- 
tain naturally a sufficient quantity. When the ground 
has been thoroughly mellowed by rolling and harrow- 
ing, the seed is sown and thoroughly harrowed in, and 
the ground afterwards rolled, which is considered a 
good practice, as it presses the earth closely upon the 
seed and facilitates germination. As soon as the ground 
is rolled, the water furrows if any, are cleaned out, 
which is again done late in autumn and early in the 
following spring. 

The time for sowing is from the 10th September to 
the 1st of October. The quantity sown per ucre, is 
from 5 to 6 pecks, the latter quantity most frequently. 
The seed is prepared with the utmost care, after it is 
thoroughly clesjued. The seed, preTious to sowing, is 
washed for about five minutes in a strong brin^ made 
oi salt and soft water, taking care to sldm off all light 
and foreign seeds, li the grain is smutty, this wash- 
ing is repeated in another cleai^ brine, when it is taken 
out and mixed with one-twelfth its bulk of fresh pul- 
verized quick lime. This kills the smut, cleans out 
weeds from the grain, and insures early k, rapid growth. 
When the seed is not smutty, it is frequently prepared 
Ijr flM^ing or sprinkling it with «tale uWke, «sA %^«v 
wwU mixed with the lime* 



f amoui wheat regioou The fqllowiog are^ ibe jiriMip^ 

kiQde, each of wbicb stand high in p«bti4( fiivoC': Xba 

Improved Fliot, the Jpld Gen^aee Bed.Obafi; White 

May of Virginia, WheaUand Aed» Kentucky Wi^ite 

bearded, GauadiaA 6int, £^gKdi velvei'beard or Giiie, 

English flint cr Soules wheat, i¥iiit^ ?rov«nee, Bhs^e 

Stem, Mediterranean^ Egyjfttian, Smyrna,, Reedy. Many 

apiked or Wild (^oose, Spring Jla(Bl(^'Siberiair,fcr: 

The cby lands for a spring aropariLgeiiendly'ptpwr 

-ed in the.faU,<so that.the tenapity.of tbeaoil nmy tluts 

be temporarily brokea up by the- wintcrtrostsb -i^^lM^ 

.tides separated, and the whole .mais reduced, tarn fitter 

tilth than could posaibly be efiected in an7:othel:.maft> 

ner. It is alab contended that ihece is^ atili fuctbeKdad 

important advantages from this practice^ which- esuHtfli 

from the attraction ejiisting between the clay and those 

gasses that are> furnished trom.the atmosphere, .^snoiir, 

rains and dewg. In consequence of being thus thnKani 

up and coming in contact with theai^itseisetAippi^jkhe 

ammonia, carbonic and nitric acids which are ift.the 

air, and holds them for the futui'e use ot the. criop;. ■'< 

These grounds are generally ipanured, and ihote.put 

in corn, in planting receives about half a gillof a^i0i 

and gypsum mixed at the rate of two of the. former: to 

one of the latter, put in the hill, and an eqiial Quantity 

of pure gypsum after the corn is first hoed ; th^ ground 

. is afterlvards well stirred by harrowing, cidtivKtiag 

and plowing. The lands for. oats and barley. xeneiTe a 

dreanng of lime atid ad&es. K littft.alonei it lia, aMid 

at the rate of 20 to 30 buriieU p«K MX^* 
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cast after the oats or barley and harrowed in ; each of 
which are afterwards sown down in wheat in the man- 
ner ahreadj given, except that the oats and barley 
oTounds do not receive a dressinsc of lime. 

The rotation of crops is a very popular practice with 
the people of this renowned agricultural region. The 
following are a small portion of the reasons given why 
a rotation in cropping should be practised : Many choice 
secondary bottom lands and others munificiently sup- 
plied by nature, with all the materials of fertility, have - 
by a long succession of crops, been reduced to a condi- 
tion of comparative sterility. Yet it will have been 
found in the progress of this exhaustion, that after the 
soil ceased to give an adequate return of one crop, as 
of wheat, com or tobacco, it would still yield largely 
of some other genus, which was adapted to it. These 
lands when thus reduced and turned out to the com- 
mons for a few years, will again give crops much lar- 
ger than those which closed their former bearing ca- 
reer ; proving that nature has been silently at work in 
renovating the land for further use. The whole course 
of her operations is not known ; but this much Is satis- 
factorily ascertained, that she is incessantly engaged in 
producing those changes in the soil which enable it to 
contribute to vegetable sustenance. Enough of lime, 
or potash, or silica may have been disengaged to yield 
all that may be required for one crop, which by that 
crop is principally taken up, and if another of the same 
kind follows ih quick succession, there will be a defi- 
ciency, yet if a different crop succeed, there may be 
found enou£rh of all the materials U iveeA^ Ivx>\n ^ci \K4r 
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lure it. A third dow takes place, demanding materia 
als for nutrition, in forms and proportions unlike either 
which has preceded it, and by the time a recurrence 
to the first is necessary, the soil may be in a condition 
again to yield a remunerating return. These remarks 
apply equally to such soils as have, and such as have 
not received manures. 

Another benefit of rotation is by bnnging the land 
into hoed crops at proper intervab, it clears it of trou- 
blesome weeds which may infest it. A still further 
advantage may be found in cutting off the appropriate 
food for insects and worms, which in the course of time 
by having a full supply of their necessary aliment, and 
especially if undisturbed in their quiet haunts, will 
oflimes become so numerous as seriously to interfere 
with the labors of the farmer. A change of crops and 
exposure of the insects to frost, and by the change of 
cultivation which a rotation insures, will make serious 
inroads upon their numbers, if it does not effectually 
destroy them. 

From all that has hitherto been learned on the sub- 
ject of rotation, either from science or practice, two 
general principles may be assumed, as proper to guide 
every farmer in his course of cropping, — 1st, to culti- 
vate as great a variety of plants as his soil, circum- 
stances and market will justify; and 2nd, to have {he 
same or similar species follow each other at intervals 
as remote as may be consistent with his interest. From 
the foregoing observations on the subject, it is evident 
th^t the proper system of rotation for any farmer to &- 
^^pt, must depend on all ih^ coii^\Vaox»\^^ ^VxOti Vv 
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If Mrrounded, and that it should vary according to 
thete circumstances. 

In travelling over this great agricultural region, I 
could not but feel a regret that the renowned Old Do- 
minion should be found so far in the rear in the great 
agricultural art, and especially after having been ad- 
monished by the intelligent farmers of the north, in re- 
lation to their excellent mode of agriculture, by their 
numerous newspapers, cultivators, books, &c., as well 
as experience, which has shown that wheat should not 
follow wheat, or tobacco a crop of tobacco, for these, 
as well as many other crops following in succession, 
will speedily exhaust the constituents of the soil. If 
we take these constituents from the soil we should re- 
turn them before we again tax it to ruinous produc- 
tion, by artificial manuring with such manures as would 
moft readily and cheaply effect the object, an object 
easily effected by a little care and a small expense, to 
make the necessary appendages to barns and stables for 
the purpose. Why the farmers of Virginia do not prac- 
tice as a general thing, a better mode of agriculture I 
am unable to say, unless we attribute it to negligence. 
Would that the famous Old Dominion would wake from 
her slumber on the subject, and no sooner than she 
would, we would hear no longer the great cry of west- 
ward, westward. 

But unfortunately for this renowned old State, at 
present there are many fields to be found whereon the 
plant does not grow luxuriantly, and sometimes refu- 
ses to vegetate, or if it starts upon \U -vt^^eXs&Afc war 
tence, it don no apparently with iVv^ 5;c%^WiX x^>\0^ 
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ance and suffering, and ekes out a puny, thriftless ca- 
reer, unattended with a single advantage to its owner. 
This is simply the result of the exhaustion of one or 
more of the indispensable elements of the plant. 

While on the other hand a great country like Vir- 
ginia, possessing a climate suited to nearly all the cul- 
tivated crops, deserves to be fostered and improved. — 
The present age must make the beginning, else we will 
entail the horrid curse of national poverty upon those 
who follow us. With the proper energies and the ap- 
plication of the proper principles to her agriculture, 
we could make her the garden spot of the world. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Theory of pasture lands — Pasturing Meadows — Clover — Timo' 
thy — Feeding Stock — Steaming Apparatus — Plows-Drill bar- 
row — Rollers — Under-draining — Advantages of under-drain- 
ing lands — Canadian Thistle — Birds— Cutting Timoer — Plant- 
ing Fruit Trees — Mode of Culture— Pruning— Kinds of Fruit. 

The general theory adopted by farmers in regard to 
pasture lands is, that they are manured sufficiently by 
the animals feeding on them. These celebrated farm- 
ers tell us this opinion is only partially correct. Pas- 
tures wear out less than other lands, but it is contend- 
ed when milch cows and working animals are fed up- 
on them, they carry off much of the produce of the 
soil which is never returned to it. Even the wool and 
carcass of the sheep, with the ordinary escape of the 
salts by the washing of the rams, w\\\ ^^ex ^\ci^^\\\wi 
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impoverish the land. How much more rapidly when 
much of the manure, all the milk, which is rich in all 
the elements of plants is daily carried from the soil. — 
There is much phosphate of lime in milk, it is there- 
fore recommended that crushed bones, ashes, salt and 
gypsum be used for manuring dairy pastures, each of 
which are considered of the highest value for pas- 
ture lands. From the peculiar action of these manures 
instead of growing poorer, pastures may become rich- 
er through every successive year. But instead of thus 
keeping up pasture lands for the want of proper reflec- 
tion, it is generally said it will enrich itself by the 
droppings of the animals pastured on the land ; but this 
has not the desired effect, because they yield the soil 
nothing which they did not drain from it. The grass 
and weeds upon which they live, spring from the soil, 
and that which they return in voidings must according 
to the laws sustaining animated nature, be less in quan- 
tity than the amount originally derived by them. The 
fields therefore under this system of grazing, can gain 
nothing, on the contrary the land must have lost some 
of its contents. 

There is here no objection to feeAng oflT meadot<'8 
in early autumn, while the ground is dry and the sod 
firm. The roots of the grass they say, are rather ben- 
efitted than injured by the browsing. But they should 
never be pastured in the spring. It is said by these 
excellent farmers that it is economy to purchase hay at 
any price rather than spring pasture meadows. 

Their time for cutting clover is after having fully 
hhssoinrcl and assumed a brown\s\\ Vvuc . *Y\v^ «^ vt^>, 
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unleM reiy hetvy, ii never aUrred open ), hot aUow«4 
to wilt on the top ; it u then carefhlly tnnied OTe^ «i^ 
when thus partially cured, placed in high dender cocksi 
Vf here it ifeniains till sufficientlj dry. It ia then resoo-* 
ved to the bam, where it ia sprinkled oyer with from 
10 to 20 quarta of aalt per ton, which ia a very good 
practice, aa it thua aecurea the hay againat damage from 
occasional greenneaa. There ia no waate of tha aalt, 
aa it serves thd double object after ctlring the hay, cl 
furnishing salt to the cattle and the manure heap. 

The time*for cutting tunothy ia when the seed ia 
formed, when the aeed is between the milk and dough 
state, and will nearly ripen after cutting 3 aa it ia here 
declared that timothy affi>rda nearly double the quanti- 
ty of nutriment in the seed that it does in -the flower, 
and is then much more relished by stock. Orchard 
grass on the other hand, although it possesses two-ser- 
enths more nutritive value for hay in the seed, yet as 
it is more tender, and preferred by stock when cut in 
flower, and as it continues to grow rapidly afterwards, 
should be always cut at that time. 

The mode of feeding stock, not only for market but 
also the stock during winter, is by having the £Md 
ground, crushed or steamed ; aa it is contended, and 
that very logically, that the crushing or grinding c^the 
grain insures more perfect mastication, and is perfbrm* 
ed by machinery at much less expense than by the an- 
imals consuming it. The steaming is also the final 
step towards its easy and profitable assimilation in the 
animal economy. With a capacious steaming box for 
the reception of the fixxl, the looia and «r]cain or jmeal, 
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tftd even cut bay, straw and italics, ate here thrown in 
together, and all are thui effectually prepared for nour- 
ishment. Therfc is still another advantage claimed, as 
resulting from this practice ; that is, there is less ani- 
mal heat expended in warming the food than would be 
otherwise required. 

The steaming apparatuses here used are variously 
constructed.. Many of the larger ones consist of a cir> 
cular boiler 5 j^ feet long by 20 inches in diameter, made 
of boiler iron, laid lengthwise on a brick arch. The 
fire is placed underneath and passes through the whole 
length and over one end, then turns in contact with 
the boiler, through side-flues or pockets, where it en- 
ters the chimney. This gives an exposure to the flame 
and heated air of about 10 feet. The upper part is 
coated with brick and mortar to retain the heat, and 3 
small test cocks are applied at the bottom, middle and 
upper edge of the exposed end, to show the quantity 
of water in it ; and two large stop cocks on the upper 
side for receiving the water and delivering the steam, 
completes the boiler. The steaming box is an oblong, 
7 or 8 feet in length, by about 4 feet in depth and width, 
capable of holding 60 or 70 bushels, made of plank, 
grooved together and clamped and keyed with 4 setts 
of oak joist. 

The smaller apparatuses used for the same purpose, 
consist of a large circular tub, strongly bound by wag- 
on tire, and holding about 25 bushels. ^The covering 
of both apparatuses is fastened securely ; but a safety 
valve is allowed for the escape of steam, which is sim- 
ply a two iuch auger hole. Into these \.>sxe i^^yox \% 
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conveyed from the boiler^ by a ^j^p<^ tube ttta^liiM tof 
the steam delivery c6ck for a abort dutaiice,. iihea it 
is continued into the bottom of the bos ortpbbyalead 
pipe, dn acccfttnt df Its flexibility and to avoid txijary 
to the food from the corrosion of the copper. '. llie.^ 
of this lead pipe, which is in the ileamiiig booc off^ iiib» 
is guarded by a metal strainer to prevent its dogging 
from the contents of the box. 

With these apparatuses they find no dltictilty in 
cooking about 25 bushels of unground corn or otbef 
grain in the smaller apparatus, in the .course oi([,tfii!ee 
or four hours, and in the larger one, 60 or 70 1iudi«]s 
of grain or roots, hay, straw or corn irtalksy-in tb^.CQcagst 
of a few^houi^ Icmger, with a sfnall expense ot ibdl*-^ 
For swine, &ttening cattle, shtfep, milch cOWi^ lUid 
working horses and oxen, these great &rmen contend 
without a doubt that a large amount of food is saved 
by the use of such oi' similar cooking apparatusei^ The 
box it is said may be enlarged to triple the capacity 
of the foregoing, without reducing the operation, tffd 
even with a boiler of the same dimensions , but it would 
take a longer time to effect the object. If the' boiler 
wei'e increased in proportion to the box, the cooking 
process would be increased also, and of course accottn 
plished in the same time« 

The next thing I deemed worthy of notice, was their 
farming implements ] their plows for almost ev&fy sit- 
uation and soil ; among which are several varieties ex- 
clusively for the subsoil, some are for heavy landli and 
some for light, some for stony soih, others for such at 
are' full of roots, some are adaiple&\.o ^t«^ ^ik^^vMRiefo 
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shallow plowingi some are for plowing around a hill 
and throwii^ the furrows either up or down or both 
wajr6 alternately) others again throw th^ soil on both 
sidesi and are used for plowing between the rows of 
Gorn or roots* Every farmer is here supplied with such 
plows u are entirely adapted to the different o|^r»^ 
tiooi required^ 

It is not here as is too much the case in Viirginiai 
where has been adopted a kind of penny wise and pound 
foolish policy by many of the farmers in their neglect 
or refund to supply themselves with good tools to 
work wtth« They thus save a few shillings in the first 
outlay, but frequently lose ten times as much by th« 
use of indifferent ones, in the waste of labor and the 
inefficiency ol their operations^ A iclrmer here esti- 
mates the value of his oWn and his laborer's time, as 
welLaB that, of his teams, by dollar£( and cents, and if 
it requires one-tenth or even one-hntidredth more of 
either to accomplish a given object, with one instru^ 
ment than another, he before buying one of inferior 
quality, carefully computes the amount his false econ** 
omy in the purchase will cost him before he has dontt 
with it. They contend that those pef sons ^'ho wish 
to thrive can ill afibrd the extravagance of buying in- 
ferior tools, at however low a price. The beet are al- 
ways considered the cheapest *; not those of high and 
extravagaiit finish, or in any respect unnecessarily cost- 
ly ; but such as are plain and substantially made on the 
best principles and of the best and most du rable mate- 
rials. Among the many excellent plows I «aw, 'viV\\^ 
DrjJJ Barrow, which is truly a useful ih\tv% ^ot ^^"^^^ 
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in seeds ; and afler the ground is melloired by rollktg; 
and harrowing, the drill barrow will open the furrowi^ 
for the reception of the seed, and drop and cover and 
roll the earth firmly over it. The whole operation is 
well performed, the horse walking about as fait as he 
usually does in the shovel plow. The smaller ones ar? 
trundled along like a wheel-barrow, by hand. They 
are each suited to the smaller seeds, being also anrang- 
ed for plant inn^ com, beans and peas successfolly. 

Rollers for rolling land, are variously constructpd. 
The simplest form is a single wooden shaf^, with god-' 
geons at each end, which rest in a square frame, msds 
by fastening four square pieces of timber, a tcmgue.&r 
drawing it being placed in one of its sides. A box is 
attached to this frame for the purpose of holding stomal 
and wee'ds picked up in the field, and for weighting 
the roller according to the work required. When a 
roller exceeds 8 or 10 feet in length, it is divided in 
the middle, and has an iron axle passing through each 
part upon which it revolves, having the friction di* 
minished by means of thick washers in the ends of the 
rollers. Some rollers have stout angular teeth for to 
tear up and loosen the old turf and moss of meadows. 

The swampy or otherwise wet lands are reclaimed 
by a system of under-draining, which consists in sink- 
ing the drain about 4 feet deep, and using baked clay 
or tile pikes, 2 inches in diameter and 18 inches long, 
connected by allowing the descending end to enter the 
next below it as a socket. The trifling opening at 
each Joint, with small holes perforating the top of the 
^jIcs is /bund to be suffvdenV Vo ^^m\\. ^ ^^'fe >h^'(?s. 



Vhich falls into the drain, while the increased depth 
at which the drainage takes place, draws the water 
from a roUch greater distance. These drains ate pla- 
ced where the ground is low and and wet, about 50 or 
60 feet apart, which drain the land very admirably. — 
The expense is about twelve dollars per acre. 

The advantages of under-draining are numerous and 
important 5 they take away all the surplus water which 
isxists in heavy and tenacious soils which in wet sea- 
sons ate a setious impediment to the successful growth 
and perfection of vegetation ; thus always insuring a 
fiiH crop when frequently not one-fourth of a crop is 
matured on similar undrained soils. They allow of 
early cultivation in spring and late in autumn, by fur- 
nishing a dry warm soil, which would not admit of cul- 
tivation except in the warm part of the season; thus 
enabling the farmer to grow a greater variety of pro- 
ducts, where only a iew were adapted to thtt soil be- 
fprey and to these it gave several weeks additional 
gtowth. It also saves all the trouble and waste of sur* 
fiice drains and open furrows, which require that mucfe 
of the land be lefl almost in an unproductive state to' 
serve as conductors of the surplus water. 

The Canadian Thistle is the only weed which bar 
taxed the ingenuity of these vigilant farmers in eject- 
ing its removal. This is however within their power.- 
The plant is allowed to grow till it comes iiito flower^ 
when they are cut down with a hoe, or if the patch is 
large they are all turned down with the plow, attef 
which the hoe is used in cutting them off> vf\\«a. VJtv^'J 
sooa disappear. 
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Birds are considered by these intelligent farmen al 
of great utility. This was something which appeared 
strange to me, especially when it was declared that 
birds are among the most useful of the farmer's suds ia 
securing his crops from insect depredation ; and yet 
manifest as this is to every observing man, they are fre- 
quently pursued and hunted from the premises as if 
they were his worst enemies. It is among these farm- 
ers considered an absurd custom and folly in the ex- 
treme, to have scare-crows in cornfields and orchards; 
but on the other hand it is contended that martins, the 
iswallow and wren, which may almost be considered ar 
hlong the domestics of the farm, and the sparrow, rob- 
in, blue-bird, thrush, oriole, and nearly all the gay 
songsters of the field, accomplish more for the destruc- 
tion of noxious flies, worms and insects, (the real ene- 
mies of the farmer,) than all the nostrums ever invented. 
The time these people choose for cutting timber for 
iencing and building, is in autumn. It is here denied 
that winter is the proper time for cutting timber, which 
is in Virginia as well as many other States, generally 
supposed to be the proper time ; as it is supposed the 
gap is then principally in the roots of the trees. If 
that was the case, they assert it would make the thing 
\vors^, which however they deny to be the condition 
of the tree j they hold that nearly the same quantity of 
sap is in the tree at all seasons, only being less active 
in winter, and like all other moisture, is congealeddu- 
ting the coldest weather, yet when not absolutely Ih)- 
zen, circulation is never entirely stopped in the living 
tree. Therefore, the Vim^ c\;ivm^^ \i^ "^«<^ Yotk, is 
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from the first of July to The first of November for cut- 
ting timber in its perfection. Certain it is, they hav^ cut 
timber within this period, which has exhibited a dura- 
bility two or three times as great as that cut in winter, 
when placed in precisely the same circumstances. 

The mode of planting fruit trees is by digging. the 
holes from three to six feet in diameter, and irom 12 
to 18 inches deep, according to the kind of soil and 
the size of the tree ; the more compact the soil, the 
deeper and larger the hole. When ready to plant, e- 
nough of the best or top soil is thrown into the bottom 
of the hole, so that the tree may stand about one inch 
lower than when removed from the nursery. The 
tree is taken tip so as to injure the roots as little as pos- 
■ible ) if any are broken they are cut o£[ either square 
or obliquely, with a fine. saw or sharp knife ; as it is 
contended, if left in their bruised or broken condition, 
they will canker and decay in the ground j but if thus 
cut ofiTnumerous rootlets will spring out at .the termi- 
nation of the amputated root, which strike into the 
•oil earth and give increased support to the tree; 

If the soul is not as rich as it is thought it should be, 
the roots are covered only with that soil, and the holes 
filled- up with good earth. It is strongly contended by . 
theae people, if the hole in which a tree is planted, be 
small and the surrounding land hard, and the roots bent 
up and cramped, the tree cannot grow, or if after a 
long time^ of doubt and delay it finally survives, it 
creeps along with a snail's pace, making little return 
to the planter. If the tree be crooked, \V. va coxsfexv^^ 
tr/tli a Mraw band to a stake firmly p\^^V^^ vcv NXx^ 
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ground. This is considered J be best ligature, as it doei 
not cut the bark, as small cords often do, and it gradu- 
ally gives way as the tree increases in size. \Vhen 
thus planted, well manured and looked alter subsequent* 
ly, the tree thrives, and in a few years rewards the ow- 
ner with its delicious and abundant fruit. 

The season for planting may be any time after the 
fall of the leaf by frost, in autumn, till its reappearance 
in the spring, provided the ground be not frozen. Ear- 
ly in the spring is preferred for planting stone fruits; 
for other fruits, if one time be equally convenient with 
another, they recommend fall planting, as the eaith 
then becomes settled about the roots of the tree early in 
the s'^ason. This is particularly advantageous when 
the spring is succeeded by a severe summer's drought. 
So important is the operation of planting, that itisccuh 
tended, better have one tree well planted than three 
planted badly ; and more fruit may be anticipated with- 
in the first ten years if not forever, from the first one 
than from all the others. 

The trees are never planted in the apple orchard at 
a less distance than 2 rods, and 40 feet is the distance 
for apple trees most frequently. Close planting pre- 
vents the trees from receiving the requisite quantity of 
sun and the free circulation of air, both of which are 
essential to the size, flavor and perfection of the fruit. 
Forty trees will plant an acre at the distance of two 
rods apart. The consequence of closer planting is the 
premature decay of the trees, and an inferior quality of 
fniit A previously uncultivated or virgin soil is said 
to be the best fox an oTch^Ti\,V\\.\l^wOcv^'W!CEtfi\.V»W. 
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thai which has long been in pasture or meadows is 
most suitable^ 

The most efficient manures are swamp muck, decay* 
cd leaves and vegetables, rotten wood, chip manure, 
lime, ashes and gypsum. Trees, like any other vege- 
table, draw their own specific food largely from the 
toil ^ and to supply the elements of their growth in a* 
bundance, the earth should occasionally be renewed 
with those materials which may have become partiaK 
ly or wholly exhausted. When carefully plowed and 
cultivated in hoed crops, orchards thrive most rapidly, 
care being always taken to protect the trees from dam- 
age, either to the trunk or roots. When the lands are 
kept in grass, a space of three to six feet in diameter, 
mccording to the size and age of the tree, is always 
kept free from grass and turf around them. This is to 
give the roots of the trees their share of benefit of the 
sun and rains, which with the aid of manure, is of the 
greatest service to the rapid growth of the trees. 

The pruning is commenced at the planting of the 
tree, the top of which is always in proportion to the 
«ze and number of the roots. If the top be high and 
splindling, it is shortened, so as to throw the lateral 
shoots into a graceful and branching form. The limbs 
are allowed to commence about dx feet from the ground. 
The pruning is done annually, as the labor is then tri- 
fling and the expenditure of the vital force in maturing 
wood, which would if delayed afterwards have to be 
cut off is thus saved, and the branches thus removed be- 
ing small, the wounds are readily healed. In this case 
no cov^ing Is required, for the wound \a src\«\\ wv^oxv^ 
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•eaaon's growth will heal it. The tree is k> trinmifd 
that the top is sufficiently open to admi^ the Ban and 
air. The time recommended as best for trimming is 
when the tree is m bloom and the sap in firll^w. The 
proper instrument is a fine saw or sharp knife, and the 
limb is cut off close to the remaining branch. The sap 
is at this time active and is readily converted into new 
bark and wood, which speedily forms over the cut. If 
pmning is delayed, it is recommended that the wound 
be secured by an efficient covering of salve. Old trees 
or such as are growing vigorously and have l)een long 
neglected, often require severe trimming, which should 
always be done in May or June, and^when the wounds 
are large they^ould be covered with a coat of thick 
Spanish brown paint or grafling wax. If they are left 
exposed, and the growth of the tree be slow, decay 
will oflen take place before they are healed. Too 
much care cannot be used in these operations. 

We here seen no less than 30 different kinds of ap- 
ple trees, each of which it is desirable to cultivat<^. 

Summer Apples. — Early Harvest, Red Astracan, large 
Yellow Bough, Williams* Favorite, 

Autumn Applet.- Golden Sweet, Fall Pippin, Gra- 
venstain, Jersey Sweeting, Pumkin Russet, (known by 
some as Bellebonne,) Rambo. 

Winter j9ppte».-^Westfieldy Seek-no-farther, Bald- 
win, Black Apple, Yellow BelleiSeur, Detroit, Hub- 
bardston. None-such, Green and Yellow Newtown Pip- 
pin, Northern Spy, Blue Pearmain, Peck's Pleasant, 
Rhode Island Greening, American Golden Russet^ £n- 
glish Russet^ Roxbury B.usseV,^^^^.t^\a^\«i?'3is^^^Ns«^^ 
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Laltnan's Sweeting, Esopius Spitzenberg, Waxen Ap-» 
pie and Wine Apple. 

Among the pears I noted in their order of ripening, 
& dozen choice kinds, the cultivation of which has thus 
far been thoroughly successful and the quality univer- 
sally approved, as promising more ddhibility, hardiness 
and perfect adaptation to climate and soil. 

Summer Pears. — Bloodgood, Dearborn's Seedling, 
fiartlett or Williams' Bon Chretien, Steven's Genesee, 

•Autumn Pears. — Beurre Diel, Dix, White Doyenne 
or Virgalieu, Duches D'Angouleme. 

Winter Pears. — Beurre D'Aramborg, Columbia, W^in- 
ter Nelis, Prince's St. Germain. 

The peach orchards are not so prospering and profit? 
able in New York as they are in the States of New Jer- 
sey and Delaware. There are however numerous peach 
orchards which are frequently cultivated as the stirring 
of the ground is necessary for their growth and bearing. 

The best kinds in succession from early to late, are 
the red and yellow Rareripes, Makacatune, Early York, 
Early Tillotson, George the fourth. Morns' Red and 
White Rareripes, Malta and Royal George. These 
succeed each other from August to October. 

The kinds of plum are the yellow, green, autumn^ 
Bleecher's, Imperial, Prince's yellow. Frost, Purple & 
red gages, Coe's golden drop, Jefferson, Grange, Wash** 
ington, Columbia, Smith's Orleans & red ms^num bcmum. 

Cherries. — ^The varietiis most in use are the common 
red Kentidi or pie Cherry, familiar to every one, Engr 
lish Mayduke, black Tartaxian, Bigarteaxi, Oix^SStfsiix 
laiw red Bigarteau, Elton, Belle d'CYioi«y,^\^^'Oi'^x 

7# ' - r 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Edacftticm of iht Fumtr^Hoqiltelitj— JMw fitf ifiioaftiiril 
knowledft^'-^lUiiiarki on ihe progfMt ttid toiiiiot of apM* 
tare— DofNurtoro fiur Niafani FaIl^**BlMk RodCfrlCiapili 
River-'Ferrj-B^lfc— -Approftoh of the TmXk ftom Bkok I)^ 
—NaT/ fdand-Hlrklfe— AoMiioui lUpld-*-Go«t fakaj— A* 
tnerican Fall— Width of Goat bkuid— Oioat or Hoiw: (hot 
Fall— Narrow Rapid— Tower— Grand Scene Flatfef war 
the Tei^o of the American FolJl— Point View Gardt»--Ctt- . 
neee Pagoda and Camara Obaeiir»-^il>enf htfol proapopti Fif' 
ry fltair-caHe— Foot of the Amerloan Fall — Forry^ B on t . .y W" 
erinf Cli£b — Sublime aceno— Canadian ehore— Table 1l6elH> 
ProepeeU-Foot of the Hone-Shoo Fall— Pairing tohtaidvtbe 
Fall— Terrific loiinda— jEieighi of the FaIl.^Bp»ptija ;4r4» 
Cataract ^ , "^ 

After I had examined to aorae extent^^tbe nibde '4l 

apiculture and the splendid farms on the nine gvowl 

which was but a few years ago a perfect wiMenMi) 

and now blossoming as a rose^ animated bjr a rural jpop- 

ulation whose busy intelligence in the agrieultunlatt^ 

more thoroughly convinced me that a perfect srfstemtf 

agriculture cannot be understood without the apfiliA- 

tion of scientific painciples, as the whole sgralem'iilih 

sed on the exact acquaintance with the 
table nutrition* " 

Here I found a large majority of the (annciffa <wt0 

hp.Q acquired an elementary knowledge of -fnfitfhaiiacf, 

iboIiap.y» joliemistty and geology^ioid alsD mn^t/Qgnrntr 

pmce with anatomy and phyaiolagy, together with a 

complete practical understanding :of the macifal opwar 

tioaa of the ftrm, the bell mftnnes of Qlanliii|^Mtti«9i- 

i^fMod feeuribg cropa. TVi«y .«« fMoifite ^^Rj^^^ 
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proper management, feediag and breeding of animals, 
the treatment of the soils, the application of manures, 
and all the various- matters connected with agriculture. 
In each of these departments* of knowledge I received 
some valuable information, which I before said these 
intelligent farmers are ever as ready to give as f stran- 
ger can be to ask it. With these great farmers this is 
but the commencement of iheir education, astthey are 
also learning from their own experience, which is the 
most certain and complete knowledge they can obtain, 
as they ascertain all the circumstances which have led 
to certain results. I was here truly delighted to ob- 
serve the enterprise, and the noble desire of these far- 
mers for agricultural knowledge ; every one is found to 
learn from his own experience as well as that of his 
neighbors^ and his observations on every subject that 
comes within his notice. He is particularly assisted 
by the cheap agricultural journals of the present day, 
which embrace the latest experience of some of our best 
larmers throughout remote sections of the country, on 
almost every subject pertaining to his occupation; and 
is thus supplying the only link remaining m the thor- 
ough education of the farmer. 

These people endow and foster every institution 
which has a tendency to raise and improve the intel- 
lectual, moral and social condition of the people, which 
appears to ever be their cherished policy. Yet up to 
this time, to the regret of this people, no institution ex- 
pressly designed for the professional education of farm- 
ers, has ever been established in this country, an insti- 
tation much desired, as they declare \.\\^V VVv^^J ^^'^ "^ 
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yet only upon the threshhold of the great temple of ag- 
ricultural science, whose ample and enduring founda- 
tions have been commenced by th^- united efibrtsoftbe 
men of genius throughout both hemispheres. They 
are however aiding with every jneans in their power 

•iciidaying the foundations broad and deep, to elevate 
its superstructure, to rear its mighty columns and a- 
dorn iftdgtaceful capitals ; which to the stranger from 
afap appears to be steadily and delightfully advancing, 

.^d seems to be entirely within the province of these 
inteUigent freemen, the great business of whose lives 
is the practice of agriculture. 

When we reflect on the great developement which 
agricultural chemistry is nqw making for the benefit of 
agricultural economy, the now progressive march of 
our moral population in mental culture, we cannot but 
feel a regret that this renowned old Dominion has not 
as yet adopted more extensively the mode of agricul- 
ture carried on by the people of western New York, 
and the Yankees of the east. It is the more to be re- 
gretted, as we are satisfied that the intelligent people 
of Virginia are aware of the indispensable necessity of 
an advanced agriculture, to the comforts and wealth, 
and indeed to the very existence of a great nation, ren-** 
ders it an object peculiarly worthy the attention at>d 
regard of the legislative power. 

In looking to the history both of ancient and modern 
times, we find that wherever a people have risen to en- 
during eminence, they have sedulonsly encouraged and 
protected this right arm of l\\e\t aVt^x\«jK. Would that 

^t was adopted over the let\gl\\ ;xT\d\ite^^V\v ^ ck«\«sv^ 
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aQd to the same perfection that it is carried on in the 
State of New York. Then instead of travelling a mile 
over the most fertile portion of the earth, without see- 
ing more than two or three human tenements, with 
fields and fallows, whose unpromising appearance hard- 
ly redeem them from tne desert, we should find every 
highway a continuous rambling village, animated by a 
rural population, whose busy intelligence in the i^ri- 
cultural art, would offer to the eye of the beholder the * 
interesting spectacle of the maxium of vegetable pro- 
duction. The problem would then be solved, of what 
an acre can be made to produce, by examples without 
number. 

In view of its intricacy, its magnitude and its impor- 
tance to the human race, we cannot fail to be struck 
with the peculiar wisdom of Deity, in assigning to man 
this occupation, when a far-seeing and vigorous intel- 
lect fitted him to scan with unerring certainty and pre- 
cision, the visible works of his Creator, and trace their 
causes and effects through all their varied relations. — 
It was while in the sinless perfection of his original 
nature, when the Lord God put him into the garden of 
Eden, to dress it and (o keep it, and agriculture was 
his sole occupation, that his gpdlike intelligence ena- 
bled him, instinctively to give appropriate names, in- 
dicative of their true nature or character, to all cattle, 
and to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the 
field; and so just and accurate was his perception, that 
whatsoever he called every living creature, that was 
the name thereof. 

In pur present imperfect condvtiou, ^ \i«u^^wc^ 



PcDvidencft hai rdberv^d a modenie flueceM in^ 
tore excluavely to the ezerciae of a high degrae of i^ 
telligeace. His laws have been sp kindly fiaaied»th|t 
the hand even oi uninstructed tdU, may reoeiva soqif 
requital in remunerating harvests, while their ntniQi^ 
foUnesi qm be anticipated onljArhere corporeal ^^xtji 
are directed by the highest intelligence* •. : :/ 

The agricultural lite may be infiompttdble with the 
high pursuits of science ; these require the ezclusiyedi^ 
Yotion of the life,Jor in this as in all other eases^ hf 
who would woo the muses, must bid fiurewell tp .pvis;- 
fessional eminence. But there are many practical ftvr 
mers, as there are practical men in all other departfeqe^ 
of life, who have distinguished themselves in kof^w^ 
edge and; literature. Thompson and Cowper have vfOff 
the charms of rural life. How powerfully are tifff, 
pursuits adapted to awaken a strong interest ! . . .-. 

The pastoral life has always been deemed- favorab^ 
to high and religious conceptions. One shepherd 4m^ 
poured forth his soul in the holiest and loftiest Araifs,: 
«<When I consider the heavens, the work of thy ,fia- 
gers, the sun and moon, which thou hast ordained* 
what is man, that thou art miniful of him, and tbeaan 
of man that thou visitest him*" 

. While travelhng through this great agricultural re- 
gion, I could not but feel a desire that some of the i^ 
telligent and more enterprising farmers of the pU JJo- 
minion would visit western New York, and take lei- 
SQsps from these great farmers, and return U8ii^,th^ 
influence and exertions in sustaining and carrying for* 
ward the great agricultural xm^itovciiaftT^Ql^^msnou 
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To agriculture, the most healthful, the most useful, the 
most noble, employment of man, rather than to any o- 
ther or perhaps all others combined, must we look for 
the permanent strength, glory and happiness of our 
great Republic. 

I therefore hope theft is a day coming, and that at 
no remote distance, that the length and breadth of our 
land will raise the profession of agriculture to its prop- 
er dignity, and not allow a lawyer or merchant to 
think that he loses caste by becoming a farmer. There 
are, it is true, impediments to so desirable a result. — 
In other pursuits men are stimulated by the rewards of 
applause or fame. In these highly cultivated regions, 
I was delighted to see that the farmer was not received 
by the lawyer, the doctor and the merchant with that 
cool courtesy and scorn, which is unhappily too often 
the case in Virginia. Perhaps she could remedy this, 
by raising the profession of agriculture to its proper 
dignity, by following the footsteps of New York, which 
would have a great tendency to disarm such of those 
personages of many of their whims, who meet the far- 
mer with scorn. . This ends the sketch on the agricul- 
ture of New York, or at least that part of the State be- 
tween the city of Troy, on the Hudson, and the city 
of Buffalo, on Lake Erie. 

After remaining several days in Buffalo and viewing 
such objects as I considered worthy of notice, the most 
prominent of which have already been given, I took 
the cars for the purpose of visiting the Falls of Niaga- 
ra, at a distance of 22 miles, in going to which place, 
I paued through the towns ol Black HocV, ^\vvOtk^X3iOr 
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tains a population pf 3625, and Tonawanta, with a pop- 
ulation of 1216. The former is beautifully situated on 
Niagara river, at the distance of 4 miles from the city 
of Bufialo. The town is well situated for trade, as the 
Niagara is navigable to this place, and as ftir down as 
Chippewa on the Canadian side of the river, at which 
place it becomes endangered by the rapids occasioned 
by the Falls.. At the town of Black Rock there is a 
ferry-boat. The river is here about a mile roide. The 
water issues forth in a very deep and impetuous cur- 
rent, and the ferry-boat describes a very considerable 
curve before reaching the Canadian shore. Here in a 
manner commence the beauties of the mighty cataract. 
JSIiagara Falls. — ^The power of language in descri- 
bing the imposing grandeur and sublimity of this won- 
der of wonders, is just like the fkint glimmering of a 
taper, when contrasted with the bright effulgence of 
the meredian sun. The most that man can say in the 
matter, is that it is the most sublime and stupendous 
scene in nature. It is situated on the Niagara river, 
14* miles above Lake Ontario. The river is the outlet 
of all the waters of 4* great and powerful lakes, which 
immense body of water is here wedged into a channel 
only three quarters of a mile wide. It issues from the # 
northeast end of lake Erie, forms the boundary between 
the U. S. and Upper Canada, and falls into lake Onta- 
rio, which is 400 feet lower than lake Erie, being nt- 
uated apart, at a distance of 36 miles, which distance 
is occupied by the Niagara river, which is from- half 
io 3 miles wide, which carries the waters of those pow- 
er/?;/ lakes in a tolerable steady cvxtietA. ^ot \% xev\^. 
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From Black Rock the stranger passes down the A- 
merican shore ; he shortly arrives opposite Grand Isl- 
and, produced by the forking of the river. Each arm 
of the river is here more than a mile wide, and the 
western channel ibrms the boundary between Canada 
and the State of New York. Passing this and Navy 
Island, the stream becomes about 2} miles wide, and 
Chippewa as before noticed on the Canadian shore, ter- 
minates the navigation of the upper part of the Niaga- 
ra, for the rapidity of the stream soon becomes so strong 
that vessels cannot with safety venture farther down. 
Passing this a short distance, the traveller will observe 
at a distance the agitated billows, and soon after the 
white-crested breakers. Passing on he comes oppo- 
site Goat Island, standing like a wedge in the centre of 
the stream, which divides the river into two currents, 
wherein the roaring and tumbling billows roll withter- 
rible impetuosity to their respective leaps. Passing 
down the shore of the American rapid, till within a- 
bout 300 yards of the fall, there is a bridge over the 
rapid to Groat Island. In passing over this bridge, about 
midway we have a fine view of the American rapid ; 
though much smaller than ihe rapids on the Canadian 
side of the island, yet the troubled billows roll beneath 
your feet with fearful grandeur, in their hurried course 
to the brink, where they in part display that aiyful 
grandeur which is beyond the power of language to 
express. On arriving at the shore of the Island, we 
were requested to fork over 25 cents toll, and register 
our names in a book kept for the purpose, whicli ewti-- 
ties luf to a passage for twelve months ttotcv V\v^ da^^^ 
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After pasaing through the gate, immediately before yot? 
is a large and elegaat building, contaioing a splendid 
collection of Indian curiosities. But the traveller has- 
tens on, deafened by the far-famed cataract, whose 
thunders cause him to hasten his pace to get a glimpse 
at the wonder. He turns immediately to the right 
and a few paces brings him to the American fall on its 
right bank, and places him on the verge of the preci- 
pice between the two falls. AAer the astonishment 
excited in the mind abates to some extent, he will see 
the farther extremity of the semicircle, breaking in a 
broad white sheet of foam, upon a heap of rocks below. 
Close by its inner extremity is a gush of water which 
in any other situation, would appear a considerable 
pascade, but here it seems only a fragment of the larger 
cataract, separated by a small island or rock in the bed 
of the river. The whole of this fall is 1140 feet wide. 
The eye is drawn upon the precipitous end of Goat 
Island, supporting a scanty covering of earth &crowdr 
ed to the edge with pines, which is 984 feet or 328 
yards to the edge of the Great Fall. In passing through 
this island of pines, which conceal at intervals portions 
of this scenerv, and the deep hollow thunder of the 
cataracts, mingled with the roar of the long and angry 
rapid, will cause the traveller to quicken his pace, and 
he soon arrives at the most stupendous fall on the face 
of the globe. The astonishment here excited in the 
mind at the magnitude and grandeur of this scene of 
scenes, is without a parallel. After collecting himself 
sufficiently, he will pass over a bridge constructed over 
a rapid about 100 feet widi», 'w\\etvYie ^\;\\n«&^V >kVAHi'<* 
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er erected on a great rock, at the very edge of the 

Great or Horse-Shoe Fall, so called as it bears some re* 

semblance to the form of a horse-shoe. From the cen* 

tre of this fall rises a prodigious cloud of mist, which 

rolls heavenward in sublime grandeur, while the rays 

of the sun add sublimity to the scene, which travellers 

say can be seen at the distance of 50 miles. Here al* 

80 on the very brink of the precipice, is given a more 

appalling impression of the horrors of the scene, as the 

view from the edge of this rock is certainly without a 

parallel. The next move of the traveller will be to 

ascend the tower. 

A« I arn here the tower I now ascend, 

While proud Niaffara^ wateit round nie bend; 

Up the stepe till I gain the utmost verge — 

Far, flir below, behold the angry surge ; 

Beneath your feet the rainbow's arch declines, 

Gleaming with richer gems than Indians mines ) 

Av^d deep within the gulf yet fkrther down, 

Mid mist, foam and sprav* behold Niagara^s crown. 

After viewing this grand scene from the top of this 
tower, the traveller will return in the same way that 
be came to the American shore -, afler recrossing the 
bridge over the American rapid, he will turn to the 
left, and follow down the left bank of the rapid, about 
300 yards, biings him again to the American fall, on 
opposite banl^ from which he viewed it before. Here 
is a platform erected with long timbers well framed, 
with a strong railing, which is placed obliquely over 
the edge of the precipice ; the end nearest the bank be* 
ing well balanced down with rock, while the other 
end extends about ten feet over the verge of the preci- 
pice. From this the stranger can look down into the 
aiv/ui ab^as beaeath, and befiidl^ ^ cVou^ ot tcvv^. 
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cending in lublime grandeur toward him. At a'dif- 
tance of about 80 yards from this fall, it aitiuited Potot 
View Garden, tastefully and handsomely laid ou(, in 
which and near the precipice is situated the Chinese 
Pago and Chimera Obscunu On arriving at this, the 
traveller is requested to- pay over 25 cents for admit- 
tance, in doing which and* registering his name, he Is 
entitled to promenade the garden, and the us£ of the 
Pagoda during his residence at the falls. This splen- 
did garden is elevated 30 feet abo^e the kll ; the Pigo^ 
da is 75 feet high, the top of which is guned by a cii^ 
cular staircase. 

Strangers by first visiting the top of this edBfice will • 
save themselves much trouble and iktigue, as almoit ' 
every oljeet of interest on either side of the river from 
Grand Island to the Whirlpool rapid^ are in view from 
this building. The proprietor, Mr. Robinson, will 
poiot out to travellers, the nearest road to each, and the 
easiest mode of access to the very point from wluch 
they can be seen if ith pleasure and advantage. The 
top of the Pagpda is croif ned with a chimera obacmn, 
not perhaps surpassed, if equalled fpr minute and ItiP- 
ing delioeation. by any other in the world ; exhibiting 
in all its brilliant coJoring, the splendid scenery of the 
fidls, the chain bridge, 1 i miles' below, the numehNU 
picturesque islands that stud the rjver, tbp rapids above 
and below the mig^hty cataract, the rich amp^|teatre of 
the Canadian shore ; in short, a panoramic view of er- 
ery thing stationary or in motion, that is in sight, there 
beins a. revolution of the mlttot^ which delineates m 
fii^ccession the grand ewieneTy o\V\xt w.ttww^yM^tnjj^Bijx^c 



And white I am on Pagoda*« lody heiipht, 
1 stop to rest, and rapture fills the sight ; 
The tranquil Lake above, in foliage rich I view, 
Following the scene the whirlpool rapids too, — 
That watery mbt that ionM the radiant bow, 
Is nature^s, yes nature's sublimest show ! 
Oh ! rapturous gaze, yet had I Shakespeare's pen, 
1 wonld not, could not take the prospect in» 
The traveller on leaving the Pagoda for the Canadi- 
an side of the river, will observe the Ferry Staircase, 
immediately to the south of the garden. This staircase 
consists of steps from near a level with the garden, 
down into the gulf on a level with the water, with a 
grade of about forty degrees ; the steps being on the 
right and a railway on the left, running parallel with 
each other. The whole is under roof, and walls on 
each side, the better to protect it from the weather. — 
The railway contains a small car for two persons, which 
is let down and drawn up on the track, by means ol 
an engine propelled by water power near the falls ; by 
which car or staircase the most nervous and timid per^ 
•on may descend to the bottom of the cataract Vith 
ease and safety, though about 250 feet in perpendici^- 
lar height*- Here the traveller may turn to the left, 
go up the stream a few paces, and climb over some 
rocks at the foot of the towering precipice which over- 
shadows him* This path is a rough and wet one } but 
ioon brings him to the foot of the American Fall, a 
most beautiful sheet of water, and well worthy to hold 
the rank of the second wonder of the world of this 
kind, although it cannot be compared to the Horse- 
Shoe Fall in grandeur and sublimity. It is about 1140 
feet in breadth, as before stated, and either from its 
rocky bed being compbsed of harder inaletv^«>Qx^\^xs\' 
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the greater weight of water coming down tbo Oanadi* 
an aide, and wearing away that channel mm itpidljri 
it if about 20 feet higher than the*IIoiae-8ho» Ml. il 
doee not fall ihto a gulf or caldron as thtf Biffifte-Sboe 
Tall doefy but among huge tocki ^there il daalwa itaelf 
into an ocean of foam, and flien nMiea with treiben- 
dout velocity to join ita former oompiaion. 

We now return to the foot of the ataircaie firom which 
we came, and there take a boat fiir the Canadian Ami 
On reaching the middle of the riveri th^ attentidp hi 
engaged by the aurpasaing grandeur of the acehe. Look 
to the right, you aee the milkwhife auigea rolCng ' 
Ward and onward in awful grandeuTi in thia deep 
row chaam of only about 600 yarda wide, with toii^ 
ing banka of about 300 feet in perpendicular beigiitv-^ 
Look to the left, and behold within to area of a'aeini* 
cifcle of cataracta more than 3000 feet in eztent| and 
while floating on the creamy aurface of an awfbl gidf, 
raging, fatbomleaa and interminable, majeatic dA^ 
aplendid rainboWa, kifty tteea and columna of apiaj^ 
are the gorgeoua decorationa of thia theatre of wondtei i 
while a dazzling aun ahed refulgent gloriea Upon o^ct]f 
part of the acene. Surrounded with clooda ' Of vajpbti 
and stunned into a atate of confuaion and ferrot* by the 
hideoua noiae, the traveller looka upward to the hdght 
of 167 feet, where are vaat flooda, denae, awfbl vndato- 
pendoua, vehemently bursting over the precipice, attd 
rolling down, aa if the windowa of heaven were opeiH 
ed to pour another deluge upon the earth. 

Tho ' narvaa may trembte vod Cbm vomx %\um^ 
Yet I gnde (heae thAtky TraNos inbaix^ mia>Munik.<-- 
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I loft old AuffoiU, my friends and bomd) 
Mid thii ■abJime theat^B of scenes to roam. 
Wondrous sublime, transcendiiig all Tve seen ; 
Here's ■omeihing more than language can 02 plain ) 
Those sparkJing torrents falling Irom these heights, 
Gilded with the sun by day and moon by night. 

To add still more to the awful grandeur presented to 
i traveller, as he stands in his little boat, gazing on 
lute's grandest scene, are the loud sounds resembling 
icharges of artillery or volcanic explosions, which 
* distinguishable amid the watery tumult, and addipg 
Tor to the gulf in which he has moored his little 
it, which has more the appearance of floating on the 
rface of milk than of water. Draw your mind from 
30e terrific sounds, and you again behold with de- 
;ht, the sun looking majestically through the ascend- 
l spray, while it is encircled by the most radiant ha- 
, while rainbows which apparently have tenfold the 
illiancy and gaudiness of those viewed in the heav* 
s, can here be seen raising their majestic arches over 
9 mighty gulf or caldron into which that stupendous 
e«t of vtrater falls, together with numerous fragments 
imaller ones floating on every side, which would 
Hnentarily vanish, only to give place to a succession 
others, very often more brilliant than those just van- 

led. 

The traveller can now have his little boat moored on 
the Canadian shore, where there is a cab in readi* 
ss for him, which will take him to such place as he 
ly wish to go, by ascending the towering cliffy by 
•tns of a road hewn obliquely up the side of thepre- 
pice. Once out of the mighty gulf, we direct our 
tver to take us to the Table-Rock, wV\\c\v\%cotMsARX- 
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ed by travellerd the best point which can be gained^ai 
it aflTords the spectator a coifiplete view of this fall, 
comraandidg at the same time the whole of the furious 
rapid above, from the fibst tumultuous roll bt the waves 
down through its foaming course, till it subsides in the 
middle of the curve into momentary smoothness, and 
then dashes below in that awful grandeur iso oflen re- 
peated. From the rising ground above the Table-Rock 
there is perhaps a better view of the various features of 
the landscape. I however, did not consider it so g&od 
for viewing the falls as some do, because one is eleva- 
ted considerably above the most important oljects ; a 
situation highly disadvantageous to powerful impres- 
sions, while almost every other pgint of land from which 
the falls can be viewed on either the American or Ca- 
nadian shores, possess the power of exciting the mi ad 
to such an extent, by thd magnitude and grandeur of the 
scene, that for the first time the traveller can scarcely 
collect himself sufficiently, to be able to form a tolerar 
ble conception of the stupendous scerfe before him. — 
It is impossible even from the Table-Rock, the best 
view that can be had, for the eye to embrace the whole 
of the scene at once ; it must gradually make itself ac- 
quainted in the first place, with the component parti 
of the scene, each of which is of itself an object of won- 
der. It is said by persons who have an opportunity of 
contemplating this scene at their leisure for years to- 
gether, that they think every time they behold it, each 
part appears more wonderful and sublime, and that it 
has only been at their last visit to the cataract, that 
//iej havp been enabled lo ^\sco\%x ?>^^ \\.'& ^vmLrnw^ 
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The Itavelkr Wh now leave the Table Rock and ap- 
proach tfae Hofse-^Shoe falls, immediately below which 
there ia k strong and powerful staircase, whereon he 
tiiay with perfect safety descend again into the mighty 
^Lf viear the foot of the MU At or near the load of 
the staircase is a small building, al which he can pro- 
cure a change of clothes, and a guide who will conduct 
Mm in bekihd the mighty flood, whidf is vehemently 
bursting over the precipice. The traveller on leaving 
this little building with his guide, for the purpose of 
entering in behind the dazzling veil oi water, is placed 
in a position where he can more adequately appreciate 
the vaiftness of the foaming cataracts, their ttemendous 
sound, the terror of the impending precipice, and the 
boiling ol the mighty flood; He now enters in behind 
the great curtain, where he has room enough to pass 
between the toweriag precipice on the right and the 
main body of the water on the lefl. His path is a rough 
rocky one, besides being very wet, as the mist which 
issues from the grand curtain 6t water on the left, 
keeps the path and also the cliff on the right constant- 
ly wet. As the traveller follows on after his guide, 
he is frightfully stunned by the appalling noise which 
fills his ear, while passing through this isle of the sul- 
lime theatre of wonders 5 yet he follows on, while 
clouds of spray sometimes envelope him, and suddenly 
check his faltering steps. After scrambling over piles 
of huge rocks that obstruct his way in some places, he 
gains a considerable distance in this alley of scenes, 
where he stands obscured from the eye of all, save the 
*»ye of bis God and the guide whom \\e !lo\\o\v^^» >\^ 
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ftands here surrounded at tiines with clouds of vapor/ 
and stunned into a state of confusion and terror by the 
hideous noise. The astonished stranger looks up be' 
twcen the mighty precipice and the sublime veil of 
wonders which hides him from the world. In this sit- 
uation the soul of the stranger can be susceptible only 
oi one emotion^ and that is fear« 

The traveller now follows his guide back over the 
rugged path which be came, and by the time be gets 
out of the curtained alley, which he had beea passii^ 
through, his clothes will be thoroughly steeped by the 
mist and clouds of spray which sometimes eaveloped 
him on his journey. On arriving again at the little 
building from which he started, his kind guide demands 
only the small sum of 25 cents for his services and the 
use of the suit of clothes worn on the journey. The 
traveller has now a long staircase to ascend, which is 
attended with some fatigue, which places himagainon 
the Canadian bank, whore he can again visit the Table 
Rock, upon which Mr. Robinson, the proprietor otthe 
Chinese .Pagoda and Chimera Obscura on the American 
shore, is building a splendid establishment, and also an 
Observatory, from which can be had the best views on 
either shore, for which he will be indebted to Mr. Rob- 
inson ) let him view the falls on the American or Ca- 
nadian shores or both. The falls, with one mile of the 
rapids above, is 224 feet in perpendicular height ; the 
main fall being 167 feet in perpendicular height, and 
the 9ne mile of rapids above a fall of 57 feet, which 
together make 224 feet. 

Thaii the Falls of lSia«;aLt3L wcx^ *X. ow^ Ivvwe lower 
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down thre river than they are at present, is a fact that 
can be proven by reason and observation. The quan- 
tity of water that falls over this precicipice, is estima- 
ted at 120,000,000 tons an hour; which would make 
the enormous quantity of 30,240,000,000 gallons of 
water, which passes over this awful precipice in the 
short space of one hour. The rapidity with which the 
continual^ttrition of so large a body of water wears a- 
way the hardest rocks, is known to every one, and has 
been exemplified in the changes which Niagara Falls 
have undergone, both in form and position during the 
short time they have been under the observation of civ- 
ilized beings. Most of the oldest inhabitants agree in 
their statements respecting the alteration which has ta- 
ken place in the shape of the Great or Horse-Shoe cat- 
aract, within their recollection. 

The most ordinary man, with a cursory glance at 
what is now taking place at the falls, would have not 
z doubt on his mind, that the great cause of the com- 
^ratirely quick retrogade movement of the falls, id 
the loose and soft material on which the limestone rock 
rests, and the destructive action of the water upon it. 
The vater also penetrating the crevices between the 
strata of solid limestone, detaches them from each oth- 
er and disposes them to fall. At present the limestone 
rock projects considerably over the shale at the falls, 
and it is this projection which makes it practicable to 
pass between the dazzling curtain of water and the 
l-ock, nearly half way wndej: the Horse-Shoe Fall. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

lUtnarki on the Recession of the Falls— Goat Island — O 
serted chinnel— Devil's Hole— Bloody Run — Excavat 
Plains of Ciiippewa — Htbtorical Sketch — Darning Spri 
Village of Niagara — Departure — Suspension Bridge — ^ 
pool Rapids — Botnan's Run — Awful Scene — Le^g^toa— 
ans — Queenstown Heig\its — Brock's Monument — Prosp 
Welland Canal — L\ke Ontario — Refraction or Mirage- 
ronto — High Ridge — Military Importance of Toronto — J 
ties of Lake Ontario — Ducks and Loons — Oswego — Mai 
tures— Steamer British Empire — Sackett's Harbour. 

It has long been the popular belief from a mere 
sory inspection of the district, that the Niagara 
flowed in a shallow valley across the whole platl 
from the present site of* the Falls to the Queens! 
Heights, where it is supposed the cataract was firi 
tiated : and that the river has been slowlv eatin 
"tvay backwards through the rocks for a distance 
hiiles. According to this hypothesis, the falls 
have had originally nearly twice their present he 
and must have been always diminishing in grai: 
from age to age, as they will continue to do in fl 
io long as the retrogade movement is proloViged. ] 
comes therefore, a matter of no" small curiosity ani 
terest, to inquire at what rate the work of excav 
is now going on ; and thus to obtain a measure foi 
Culating how many thousands of years or centuries 

been required to hollow out the mighty chasm all 
excavated. 
It h an ascertained liacl ^.s >o^^o\vi ^\ai<ii\.\vai th< 
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do not rernaia absolutely stationarj at the same point 
of space, and that they have shifted their position slight- 
ly during the last half century. Every observer will 
abo be convinced that the small portion of the great 
ravine, which has been eroded within the memory of 
man, is so precisely identical in character with the 
whole gorgle for seven miles below, that the river sup- 
plies an adequate cause for executing the task assigned 
to it, provided we grant sufficient time for its comple- 
tion. The top of the precipice over which the water 
falls being a mass of limestone, about 90 feet thick, be- 
neath which lie shales of equal thickness, as the water 
at the foot of the falls is said to be very deep. Those 
•hales, owing to their soAness, are continually under- 
mining by the action of the spray, driven violently by 
guils of wind against the base of the precipice. In 
consequence of this disintegration, portions of the in- 
cumbent rock are lefl unsupported and tumble down 
from time to time, so that the cataract is made to re- 
cede southwards. So that I think I am safe in advan- 
cing, that in the course of a few centuries. Goat Island 
which now separates the falls, by the wearing away of 
the rocks, will be isolated in the midst of the fallen 
flood, as a colossal pillar, carved by the resistless hand 
of nature, and a splendid and astonishing monument, 
from which posterity by turning to the records of the 
present day, may learn what progress the cataracts 
have made toward lake Erie within a certain period of 
time. The Island has lost several tic res in area within 
the last ten years. I have no doubt ^hat VV\*v* \\^\.^ 
neither is nor baa been a mere tertiporary vic.cA'i'^T^^ 
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hlncp I found Itiat the samo roccmion waa in progren 
in various c)llicr waterfalls which I visited. 

I also found an old river bed, running through the 
drift parallel to the Niagtira, itd course still marked by 
swanrips and ponds, s\ich as we find in all alluvial plains, 
and only ri'm{n*kul)l(* here becatise the waters of Nia^ 
ar.i river never run at a lower level by 300 feet. This 
deserted old channel occurs between the Muddy river, 
and the Whirlpool rapids a distance of 4 miles below 
the fallH, which in this case deserves notice. It is 100 
yards wide, near which 1 discovered with no small de* 
li^^ht, at the sii:nmer-house above the Whirlpool, abed 
ofHlratifK^d sand and gravel, containing fluviatileshellf 
ill a!)uiidanee. Fortunately, a few yards from the sum- 
mer-houso a pit has b<»en recently dug for a cellar oft 
new hoMsc, to \\u* d<'plh of nine feet in the shelly sand, 
i:i which 1 found shtills identical in species with those 
wliir.h occur in a fresh state in the bed of the Niagara, 
near Ihe ferry. 

ThtTe is also a notch or indentation ealled the Devil's 
Hilt*, on tlic rijijht or American side of the Niagara, 
hiilfa mile hdow the whir-lpiol, which deserves no- 
tioe, for I think there are sii^ns of the great cataract 
li.ivin;.r been once situated here. A small streamlet 
called the Bloody Run, from a battle foupjht here with 
the Iridiaiis, jf)ins the Nia;];ara at this place, and has 
iiolIowiMl (;tit a liiicral chasm. Ascending the great 
ravin(», wc h'*r«* s<-(» fiieinpj us, a ])roj(?cting cliff of lime- 
.stone, which stjinds out forty feet beyond the general 
rutifra ol'thi^ rivcir cUlVUcVow, ;vud bos its flat summit 
Lfni't* will with')nt soW, \v\.^\. ^^ \^ \\.\v3l\ wv^^ Vvt^sv^\^^ 
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eastern dde of the grea^ fall. 

The old deserted chamiel above named, and the patch«> 
C8 of fluviatile strata occurring between the old banks 
of drift and the precipice, and not having been met 
with on other parts of the platform at a distance from 
the Niagara, this of itself, I think, would confirm the 
theory previously adopted on independent evidence, 
of the recession of the mighty cataract from Queens- 
town southward. The narrowness of the gorge near 
Queenstown, where it is just large enough to contain 
the rapid currenft of water, accords well witti the same 
hypothesis ; and there is no ground for suspecting that 
the excavation was assisted by an original rent in the 
cocks caused by some convulsion of nature, because 
there is no fissure at present in the limestone at the 
&ll8, where the moving waters alone have the power 
to cut their way backwards toward lake Erie. 

Thus I leave the mighty cataract, and the river Ni- 
agara, so far as it was noticed in connection with the 
recession of the falls from Lake Ontario backwards to- 
ward Liake Erie, which I considered so plain- that I 
could not help iftaking a note of it. The notes on the 
river Niagara, below the falls, were of course taken af- 
ter I lefl the falls for lake Ontario ; but they were bro't 
forward for the purpose of having the notes concern- 
ing the falls all in succession. 

From the Table-Rock on the Canadian side o^ the 
Niagara, I passed up the right bank of the river sever- 
al miles, for the purpose of visiting Chippewa, cele- 
brated for the great battle of July, 18H, between the 
Americans, commanded by Gens. Brown wci^ ^^x^^> 



aiul the Biitish under Gens* Drummond and Kian.^-* 
In this great battle, it is said tbe towering plume in the 
cap of tbe gallant Scott, was tbe rallying pcunt for the 
American soldiers. On tbis iamoua battle-field I was 
reminded of one of tbe charges made upon the enemj 
by tbe heroic Scott -, who on hearing the Britisb saying 
they are good at long sbot^ hot cannot stand cold steel, 
called immediately on bis soldiers to give tbe lie to 
that slander, and tbe command <H:barge !" was givea. 
Tbe cbarge thus ordered is said to have decided the 
day. There is here a town, wbicb is beautifully situ- 
ated at the junction of Cbippewa river with tbe Nia^ 
ara. It is situated on both sides of tbe river, and hat 
considerable trade, as the river Niagara is navigable 
from lake Erie, as far down as Hbh place, which bow- 
ever, is attended with some danger, owing to tbe in- 
creasing rapidity of the current, caused by tbe great 
rapids and mighty cataract a few miles below. 

On my return from Chippewa to the Falls, I called 
at the burning Spring. This is situated at tbe edge oi 
the Niagara, just above the rapids, where carburettea 
hydrogon, or in the modem chemical phraseology, a 
light hydro-carbon rises from beneath the water, out oi 
a limestone rock. The bituminous matter suf^ying 
this gas, h supposed to be of animal origin. Tbe visi- 
ble gas makes its way in countless bubbles through the 
clear, transparent waters of the Niagara. On applica- 
tion of a lighted candle it takes fire, and plays about 
with a lambent, flickering fiame, which seldom touches 
tbe water, the gas being at first too pure to be inflam- 
mablc^ and only obtavum* sM^Jvev^tA.csK^^v^v^'^Vft^xjava* 
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luting with the atmosphere, at the height oi several in- 
ihei above the surlace of the stream. 

I now returned to the village of Niagara, on the A« 
nerican . side* This is heautifullj situated near the 
falla, and contains a population of 1277. The town is 
Mrell laid out, and contains some large and well con- 
ducted hotels, some fine residences and churches. A 
portion of the inhabitants can view at their leisure part 
af the £iLlis from their respective residences, while the 
whole town is filled with the noise of the mighty wa- 
ters, whose thunders are said to fill an area of seven 
hundred square miles. 

On my way to Lewiston, I passed the great Suspen* 
■ioa Bridge over the Niagar*, about one and a half miles 
below the falls. This famous bridge was just building, 
aQ4 looked like a work of peril. There were here a 
bttmber of workmen employed, some working in wood^ 
tome with iron, while others were platting the long 
wire cables, which were in part to iorm the mighty 
bridge. This celebrated wor^ was under the direction 
of a Mr. Ellet, a noted workman. On botjb pi the aw- 
ful precipices is a strong, high and pofwe^ful ffBioep 
which is firmly planted in the solid rock of whic^h tli^ 
pr^picea are composed. These two frames are 80Q 
(bet apartt which is the length of the bridge. Across this 
Bi^ty gulf were suspended only four of the wire cb,* 
)le% which are to bear np this great bridge; the first of 
rhich was drawn over the gulf by means oi a great 
ope, which was also drawn over by a smaller cord, 
ifhich last was carried across the river by means of a 
ite. After one ofikeae greet cablet wai aiacs»:«^ \)!^ 
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its placo, the otliers were easily drawn over by meAni 
of* a pully. Tiirse cables hang in the air at the height 
of* 230 feel, over a vast body of water, rushing through 
a narrow fforgre at the rate of 30 miles an hour. These 
four <;roat wire cables had more the appearance of that 
much cobweb suspended over a great space, than that 
much toward a great bridge. 

On two of these cables was suspended a little car, 
capable of holding two persons. This was so construct- 
ed as to roll on the cables by means of pullies ; which 
little car was drawn from precipice to precipice with 
two persons snugly seated in it, and passed on thisfhil 
gossamer-looking structure, in perlect safety, with the 
roaring, rushing, boiling JNiagara, 230 feet beneath 
them, while their heads grew dizzy on looking down 
into the fearful chasm, where rolled the milky Niagar 
ra in awful grandeur. The bridge when completed, 
will be, perhaps the most sublime work of art on the 
continent, although it is not probable that one person 
in twenty, will have the nerve to cross it. 

The Whirlpool Rapids are situated below the bridge. 
The river at this place makes a turn at an angle of ft- 
bout ninety degrees on the American bank, and on the 
Canadian bank there is a very considerable curve, giv- 
ing the Niagara here a singular shape. The whirlpool 
is in the curve, and principally on the Canadian side. 
The whole of this scene presents an awful appearance. 
In a southwestern direction are seen two streamlets ap- 
proaching the whirlpool, which are.thrown in cascades 
over the limestone precipice, after cutting through so- 
per5cid red drift, about % Il^^V V>cC\tiNiL. ^>?v^^ '"weit 
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of the carve is a very considerable stream, thrown in a 
like cascade over the precipice. This stream is Bo- 
man's Run. On the north is a great gully, between 
which and Soman's Run, the cliffs consist of drift. In 
the angle on the American side, is situated the summer 
house, where sand and fresh water shelFs rest on the 
top of the precipice, which was named in the notes of 
the falls.' About half a mile below this place, is the 
notch or indentation called the Devil's Hole, which is 
also a considerable curiosity. This place was also no- 
ticed in connection with the falls. The whirlpool, I 
repeat, presents a grand and awful appearance ; while 
standing on the towering pnecipice which surrounds it, 
and tee kow completely the current is carried round 
in the circular whirlings, that water assumes in any 
vortex, having a large outlet at its base, that trees, 
beams and branches of wood are carried round and round 
for hours in succession in its centre, sometimes descend- 
ing out of sight and reappearing again near the same 
place, broken into fragments. It can with propriety 
be called a second maelstrom, although on a smaller 
scale than the celebrated maelstrom of Norway, judg- 
ing from the accounts given of the latter. The great 
suspension bridge will afford an excellent view of this 
ffrand scene. 

The town of Lewiston, with a population of 2540, 
is beautifully situated on high and commanding ground, 
on the American bank of the Niagara river. This town 
possesses a delightful view of the surrounding country,' 
embracing Queenstowp Heights, on the Canadian shore. 
The town oi LewisLon is well tilualed N.o cwx^ oa 
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trade, as the Niagara is navigable from its mouth upfc^ 
this place for steamers. It is also comiected with Lock- 
port and the city of Buffalo by i^^ilroad. Tbert is a 
settlement of Tuscarora Indians at this place, who are 
an energetic people, possessing some ingenuity ', the 
women in particular, who manufacture some fancy ar- 
ticles ; and those containing needle work are wrought 
in a very superior style. These squaws can be seen 
in the neighboring towns, some of whom I saw as far 
up the river as the city of Bu£&lo, where they were 
selling baskets, trinkets and fancy articles of various 
styles. The whole of these Indians can speak sufficient 
English to be understood. They are intelligent, and 
appear as friendly to the stranger as the white inhabi- 
tants. The prevailing vice with these Indians, and 
particularly with the men, is drunkenness ; their chief 
motto appears to be whiskey, whiskey. 

At this tow n I took a ferry-boat, and again crossed 
the river for the Niagara district in Canada, where I 
visited Queenstown Heights, which is celebrated for 
the desperate battle and capture of the Americans, on 
the 13th of October, 1812, and for the death of the 
British General Sir Isaac Brock. The spot on which 
he fell is marked by a monument, erected to hb mem- 
ory. It is 126 feet high, and stands 270 feet above 
the level of the Niagara stream, which runs just below 
it ; so that it commands a noble view. To the left a 
prodigious sweep of forest terminates in blue Canadian 
hills ; on the right is the American shore. There stands 
the village of Lewiston, with its winding descent to 
<i^ ferry f As^hile at out ieeW^y Q.VLeeTv%\Qj^w.>\U%cirdid^ 



h^ss iieihg lodt in distance, and its long streets} present 
ing a beautiful appearance. The mighty Niagara, 
-whose angry surges are rushing between its lofty banks, 
beautifully adorned with trees, which awful chasm sud- 
denly widens at Queenstown, causing the waters to 
spread akid relax thei^ speed, while making their way 
with three or f6ur b^nds to the lake ; while id the dis- 
tance the traveller beholds the white church of Niag* 
ara village, rising above the woods some miles off, and 
beyond the vast lake, its Waters grey on the horizon. 
There was truly life in this magnificent scene. The 
ferry-boat wad buffeted by the waves, and groups of 
persons were in waiting on either side the ferry. While 
looking over the- surrounding country, teams could be 
seen in the fields at their labor, and persons at their re- 
spective occupations.' Immediately- after passing t|ie 
elevated plateau of QueenstoWn Heights, the latid 
shelves abruptly toward the shores of Lake Ontario, 
distant five or six miles, in a manner which must at 
once arrest the attention of the geologist. The table- 
land, 300 feet high, is broken by a precipice parallel 
to the lake* There is little doubt that this was once 
the boundary of its southern shore. 

The Welland canals 42 miles loiig, connects the two 
lakes, so there is an uninterrupted navigation between 
lak^s £rie and Ontario. , This great canal is situated 
considerably west of Queenstown Heights, and so large 
that vessels can pass and repass from lake to lake, not* 
withstanding the great obstacle placed by nature be^ 
tween the two Lakes, viz : the cataract. The district 
tbrou|rh which this canal passes^ couWmft xsiVEk^ V«t^u\^ 
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and highly cultivatod farmi -, the mode of agriculture 
being similar to that of the State of New York. 

At the town of Lewiston, I left the State of New 
York, by sailing on board the steamer St. Lawrence, ar 
cross lake Ontario to the city of Toronto, in the Home 
district, in Upper Canada. Not long after we had pas- 
sed the American fort Niagara, at the mouth of the riv- 
er, we were in the very bosom of lake Ontario, and a& 
tcr sailing for some time I was surprised at seeing the 
city of Toronto in the horizon, and the low wooded 
plain on which the town is built. By the effect of re- 
fraction or mirage so common on this lake^ the houses 
and trees appeared drawn up and lengthened vertical- 
ly, so that I should have guessed them to be- from 300 
to 400 feet high, while the gently rising ground behind 
the town had the appearance of distant mountains. In 
the ordinary state of the atmosphere, none of this land, 
much less the city would be visible at this distance, e- 
ven in the clearest weather. 

Afler arriving at the city and traversing its streets,! 
found it to be pleasantly and beautifully situated, and 
learned that it contained about 21000 inhabitants.— 
The town is regularly laid out and contains a number 
of fine buildings. This place was formerly the seat of 
the provincial government, being transferred to this 
place from Kingston ; but since the union of Upper 
and Lower Canada, it has been removed to the city of 
Montreal. 

Toronto is located on a bay of the same name. The 
plain in which the city stands, has a gentle and to the 
ejre^ imperceptible slope upvroLtdt ixom N}c^ ViAiA^^BdU 
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Btill covered for the most part with ardense forest, which 
is however beginning to give way before the axe of 
the new settler. In the direction due northward, there 
seems to be a perfectly level plain for a mile, when 
you come to a ridge, the base of which I was informed 
\vas 108 feet above lake Ontario. This ridge rises ab- 
ruptly wkh a stee}. slope towards the lake, and is about 
30 feet high. Its base consists^ of day, and its summit 
is sand, which is covered with pines. 

This city when the capitol of Upper panada, better 
known by the name of York, was the great depository 
of British military stores, whence the -western ports 
were supplied. This famous capitol was captured by 
the Americans under Gen. Dearborn, on the 27th of 
April, 1813, with all its stores. 

I again took passage on board the same steamer, and 
sailed down and across the lake to the city of Oswego, 
in the State of New York, a distance of 170 miles. — 
The weather was cold and disagreeable on the Lake. 
The beauties of this splendid lake, caused us frequently 
to leave the stove in the cabin and stand on deck, view- 
ing the delightful waves, till we were compelled by 
the effects of cold again to retire to the cabin. The 
beautiful waters of this Lake appear to change their 
huetf almost every m(»nent ; the shades of purple and 
green fleeting over it, now dark, now lustrous, now 
pale like a dolphin dying or to use a more exact com- 
parison dappled, and varying like the back of a mack- 
erel, with every now and then a streak of silver light 
dividing the shades of green. Magnificent, tumultu- 
ous cloUd3 came rolling round the \iotvu>ii) ^xA 'OoiftXi^.- 
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tie graceful ichooners idling into every beautiful aUi" 
tude^ and catching every variety of light and thade, 
Would past by our steamer and courtesying as it were, 
as they passed, while hundreds of wild ducks and great 
black loons could be seen skimming and divings and 
sporting over the bosom of the lake, which ot course 
would raise a terrible squall when compelled to leave 
by flight. — And in the vicinity of the shores^ numerous 
little birds in gorgeous pldmage of crinison and black, 
were fluttering about the banks and above the surflice of 
the lake. There appeared to be life, and light, and beau- 
ty in every thing the stranger beheld, in this northern 
region, after being released from the prison in which h« 
was locked up by the chilling blasts of this cold region* 
The city of Oswego contains a population of 4^66 5. It 
is beautifully situated at the junction of the Oswego river 
with the lake, and is a place of very considerable trade. 
A vast quantity of wheat is brought down the lakes and 
ground at this place, as there is here a number of large 
flouring mills. The Oswego river furnishes an Inexhaus* 
tible water-power, which is very extensively used for 
the above purposes, as well as for -propelling factories of 
other kinds. There is here an excellent baibour, protec- 
ted by piers constructed by tlie United States govern- 
ment. I remained part of a day at this city waiting the 
arrival of the British Empire, one of the British line 
steamers from Montreal. This beautiful steamer 8aile4 
first into Sacket's Harbour, at the eastern end of lake 
Ontario. This deep, safe and splendid harbour belongs 
the State of New York, is noted as an important naval 
statioD and is strongly fortiEedViy lVv^\iTi\\.^^^a!«flL, 
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At Sacket's Harbour, I again left the SUte of New 
York for Canada, and the steamer touched the State on- 
ly at Ogdensburg ; at which place I did not land. On 
leaving Sacket's Harbour we sailed direct for the city 
of Kingston, on the northern shore of lake Ontario, in 
the Midland district. The city of Kingston is situated 
near where the St* Lawrence opens into the great lake, 
and is the most important entrepot between western 
Canada and the great ports of Montreal and Quebec. 

Kingston is well situated, and has great trade, is 260 
miles from the city of Montreal, by the celebrated Ri- 
deau and Grenville canal, which commences at this 
place, and unites the Ottowa river with Lake Ontario. 
This is a ship canal, of 135 miles in length. Opposite 
the city the river or lake is divided into two channels, 
by Wolfe and Long Islands, the centre of which forma 
an elevated ridge, covered by a magm^ceivV. ^ot^^x — 
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The town is situated on the western bank of a short tf* 
tuary, into which the Rideau canal communicates.— 
Point Henry, a promontory rising 100 feet above the 
level of the lake, and crowned with strong iortificft- 
tions, commanding a narrow channel of the river, is on 
the opposite side of the estuary. 

On approaching the city from the lake, a dangerous 
shoal renders it necessary to make a considerable sweepi 
before entering the well sheltered harbour, in the coune 
of which the town, with the public storehouses built 
of white stone, the barracks, and other public buildings 
become visible, and the naval bay, the depot of the na- 
val force on the lakes is passed. The houses extend 
above a mile and a half along the shores of the lake, 
which form a gentle acclivity, the summit of which 
consists of a plateau of limestone fock, from which there 
is a magnificent view, embracing the lake, the river, 
the islands and forests. A wooden bridge, built in fif- 
teen feet water, and 600 yards long, is thrown acnw 
the estuary. Vessels drawing fifteen feet water come 
close to the wharves, and Kingston is a principal ren- 
dezvous of the large steamers which navigate lake On- 
tario. The principal streets are sixty-six feet wide, 
run from north to south and from oast to west, and are 
soon dry after the heaviest rains, in consequence of 
the favorable nature of the site. The fortifications have 
been excavated from the granite and limestone rock. A- 
mong the most important public buildings axe the late 
provincial capitol, the provincial penitentiary, and a 
large and splendid public hospital. Kingston contains 
a population of about 9,000. lYve tavxciLVt^ ^x^^nscA V.hA 
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town must alN^'ays be comparatively barren, as much 
of the soil consists of granite and granite detritus ; and 
I predict that it never will become a great metropolis, 
such as the city of Toronto might be made, or such as 
many of the cities in the United States, which I had 
passed through. 

Qn sailing irom Kingston for the river St. Lawrence, 

after passing Wolfe and Long Islands, we entered that 

part of lake Cataraqui, sometimes known as the lake of 

the Thousand Islets. This lake is studded with 1692 

islets, which are chiefly small, and present a very 

splendid appearance in the bosom of this delightful 

lake ; the whole of which present a scene picturesque 

and beautiful. In passing between two of these islands, 

the steamer struck, which caused some alarm among 

the ladies ; the jar however was not a very hard one, 

and on examination l^e boat was found not to be inju- 

red, as it was found to be a log over which the boat 

had passed, which fortunately only jarred it enough to 

upset the chairs, and throw several persons off their 

feet who were standing at the time. 

After passing those beautiful green islands, and sail- 
ing down the majestic river St. Lawrence ior several 
hours, we landed at Brockville, in the Johnstown dis- 
trict. The town is well laid out, contains fine dwel- 
lings, and several elegant churches. The country in 
rear of the town is rocky ; the farms are small and high- 
ly cultivated ; the land is very fertile in this district ; 
wheat is produced of a very good quality, though not 
so good, and to so great an extent as * in the districts 
westward. The town of Brockville \a %.d\«cv\A.%^^>^^l 
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situated on the St. Ltwrencci and carriei oil aome bo- 
neat in the commercial line. ' 

On aailing down the St. Lawrence j&om tbia place, I 
fimnd the acenery fine on both aborea of the rifer, tUl 
our boat run into the harbour ol Ogdeoabaig, in the 
State of New York, which ia attuated al tlie junction 
of Oawegatchie river with the St. Lawrence. Thia 
city containa a population of 3526, and haa veiy am« 
aiderable trade, which paawa down lake Ontario^ the 
river St. Lavrrence, and from the weatem Stateato tbia 
place. In addition to tbia, there ia a comrnimicatioB 
far into the fertile country, by the Oawegatchie river, 
which i§ the outlet of BhuskLake. Thia city ia fiunooa 
as being the place from which theayfnpathiaeraof New 
York sallied forth, and embatked for Preacott, juit on 
the opposite shore of the St. Lawrence, during the trou- 
bles and revolt in Canada, a few years ago, whose sad 
fate is well known. 

On the opposite side of the St. Lawrence stands the 
town of Prescott, in ruins, except the great wind-mill 
which stands close by, which was not destroyed. This 
place is celebrated for the capture' of the New York 
sympathisers and Canadiaii re volt ers, during those trou* 
bles. Afler they were defeated by the British troops, 
they took shelter in this town, where it appears they 
were beseiged and captured. Many of the houses were 
stone, in the walls of which can be seen a number of 
holes produced by the cannon riiot from the royal 
troops. The walls of the great wind*mi11, however, 
could not be broken. The town after the captuie, ao- 
cording to the mode ot BriWAi -wttttwe^vj^avtV^Tk^asR^ 
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The eastern district, so iar as can be seen from the 
river, containa very beautiful lands, which have the 
appearance of being skilfully cultivated \ and the shores 
of the St. Lawrence are lined with flourishing cities, 
towns and villages, among which may be named Ma- 
tilda and Moulinette ; while on the left bank, the last, 
or among the last views we had of New York, were 
the cities of Madrid and Lisbon, each with about 6000 
inhabitants ; which little cities, though in their infan- 
cy, yet in such a flourishing condition, that the proud 
capitols of Spain and Portugal, whose names they bear, 
have no occasion to be ashamed of them as their name- 
sakes. 

The farther we sailed down the Si. Lawrence, the 
more imposing, grand and picturesque became the sce- 
nery ; and after passing the Long Sault, we landed at 
the city of Cornwall, a splendid town on the river.— 
Here we remained several hours. At this place, sev- 
eral of the Canadians with whom I was in conversa- 
tion, concerning the late troubles of the province, on 
which they all would converse, in a kind and friendly 
manner, except, however, that they complained that 
the New York sympathisers were, as they thought, al- 
lowed by the Governor of the State, with too much 
impunity to take cannon out of a public arsenal and 
invade a friendly territory, in time of peace, who they 
contended poured in by thou^nds to aid the insurgents, 
and whose intervention alone, rendered the rebellion 
formidable for a time. The only answer I could make 
to this complaint or charge was, that the Governor 
could not have foreseen and provided a^%\u^V. ^ >£»>^^^'sv. 
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t movement along io eztensiye t iWrnlier ;tk«t neither 
he nor the federal government had Iroopi* enough at 
their command to act ai a edBoient police, and: that it 
was too much to expect of them to-maintaiii perma- 
nently, a targe standing army, ibr the fuk^ of being 
{ureparedfor inch rare emetgenciei, which- they ac- 
knowledged in part, and the. matter dropped. Tbeis 
were the only persons I h^ard assuUag the GMemdr 
of New York, or in any way blamii^ the aHthoiMcs 
of the State in the matter, though spcfkenof in the wef 
tern districts frequently. 

Afler leaving the city of Cornwall, we entef*ed lake 
St. Francis, and after passing through this lake the tee* 
nery rapidly increases in grandeur; not onl;^ the 'sce- 
nery on the land, but the beauty of the Inajestic riiwr 
itself. The scene was truly grand and imposing, ia 
sailing down the Coteau DuLac and- the Cascade JRap* 
ids, which are nine miles in length ; and while passing 
down these rapids, several of us stood on deck and 
looking ahead we could see the roiling, dashing and 
plunging of the mighty billows, which appeared im- 
possible for the boat to pass through, without being 
swallowed up. But our splendid steamer w*ould-ascend 
and descend with the rolling billows, in awful gran- 
deur, gliding up and down, somewhat* resembling a bifd 
flying in the air, which I considered the richest and 
most entertaining scene that I had witnessed, except 
the great cataract. 

The St. Lawrence, in its course from lake Ontario 

to Montreal, has a wide extent of low ground on both 

judeg of it, a portion of wVixcVi \% TOdk'^,>»A.V»»daotnely 
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and highly cultivated ] and as far as can be seen from 
the river when sailing down it, the shores are densely 
populated j which perhaps is not the case farther in the 
country. In many places I had opportunities of see- 
ing far into the country, in which cases I satisfied my- 
self that the country in those places at a considerable 
distance from the river, were not so thickly settled as 
was the case nearer the shore, where it appeared to be 
almost one continuous village, from Lake Ontario to the 
mouth of the Ottawa river. 

The St. Lawrence, in its course from lake Ontario, 
to the foot of the Cascade rapids above named, is said 
to fall nearly 300 feet, descending by a succession of 
rapids, of which the above named ones are the most 
prominent. Between these succession of rapids are the 
lake-like expansions of the waters, which form those 
beautiful lakes, one or two of which have been named, 
whose transparent green waters present a very beauti- 
ful appearance. Immediately below the abovenamed 
rapid, we entered lake St. Louis, in sailing through 
which, brought us to the city of La Chien, at the mouth 
oi the Ottawa river. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

LOWBR CANABA. 

La Chion-- Approach of Montreal — French Language — FitDck 
Porters — Ottawa IIotel-Montreal-Location-Monireal Moun- 
tain — Cote de Neige — Prospect —Marino Shell — St Henri— 
Cote St. Pierre— Trade-l¥hanre8-St. Patrick Ghorcb-Franch 
Cathedral — Towers — Banking-House — 'Proirincial Gajntol— 
Hall of Representatives — Rotimdo — Paintings — Fortifications 
— Desertion — Guard House — Nelson Monument — StrseU— 
Canadian Horses — Cab — Rapid gait of driving Horses — Scene 
on Uie Wharves — Island of Montreal — High state of caltiva- 
tion — Country Dwellings — Barns— Fences-Dcparture-Steam- 
er Lord Sydenham. 

The city of La Chien is situated beloW the junction 
ol the Ottawa river with the St. Lawrence, which riv- 
er is navigable to the city of Bytown in the Ottawa' 
district, from which town boats take the great Rideau 
canal, already noticed, which was constructed at a cost 
of upwards of $5,000,000, for the purpose ol reaching 
lake Ontario at Kingston ; as the St. Lawrence cannot 
be navigated up stream above the city of La Chien, ow- 
ing to the succession of rapids already noticed. The 
Ottawa river is the division line between Upper and 
Lower Canada, or as it is more properly called. East 
and West Canada. 

At the city of La Chien, I took the cars and passed 
through 7 miles of very beautiful country, to the city 
of Montreal. In passing through this region, and ap- 
proaching Montreal, we seemed more like entering a 
French province than a British one. The language 
and costume of the poasaiuV^^w^ oV \>^a ^Xs^ViVi^^^^jjca^the 
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priests with their breviaries, the large crosses on the 
fHiblic roads, with the symbols of the crucifixion, the 
•rchitecture of the houses, with their steep roofs, large 
casement windows, and lastly the great French Catho* 
lie Cathedral, rising in stale with ils two lofty towers 
which seemed to pierce the clouds. 

While thus passing from LaChien to Montreal, which 
had ^ much the appearance of a French province, I 
was hlfotmed by an intelligent and kind Englishman, 
that the French spoken in those provinces of the moth- 
er country, is often far less correct, and less easy to fol- 
low, than that of the Canadians, whose manners are 
prepossessing, much softer, and more polite, than those 
of their Anglo-Saxon fellow-countrymen, however su- 
perior the latter may be in energy, and capability of 
advancement. On arriving at the depot, and scarcely 
had we stepped out of the car, before we vrere surround- 
ed by a troop of porters from the hotels, who were 
chiefly FrencTimen, holding in one hand their ticket", 
in the other a carriage whip, and crying ^^Monshur^ 
i)ouleZ''T)ouSy avoir voiiure ;" which words they would 
repeat in such quick succesiion, attended with such po- 
liteness that it rendered the scene to a stranger more 
amusing than disgusting, which could not generally be 
said of like scenes in cities in the United States : owins 
to the rudeness of the porters, who frequently rendered 
a scene of this kind disgusting to a stranger. After 
witnessing the diversion of thed^^pot, I proceeded with 
my polite Frenchman £o the Ottawa Hotel, on Great 
gt. James Street, where I found the propvl^jtct^ ^V,. 

Ooor^e HaJ). a kind and hospitable ho>.l, ^'x<^r ^v^v^^ >c> 

9 
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give infoniiation, and entertain the stranger as far m io 
his power. 

The city of Montreal contains a population of40y^ 
134, and is very beautifully situated on Alontreal U- 
and, in the district named Montreal. The city stands 
at the base of a mountain rising abruptly from a brad 
plain, where the valleys of the St. Lawrence and the 
Ottawa meet. This mountain is said to be 740 feet 
high above the St. Lawrence. It terminates in two 
summits, one considerably higher than tha other, and 
is capped with a mass of greenstone which has been 
found to be 80 feet thick. In the hollow betweenthe 
two eminences of this celebrated mountain, is a place 
called Cote-de-Neige, at a height of more than 500 feet 
above the St. Lawreuce, where may be lound a pitch 
of gravel full of sea shells, which appears somewhat 
strange at first sight, to find them at so great a height, 
and causes one almost to suppose that this mountain 
had risen up out of the great and majestic St. Lawrence. 
From these summits the stranger has a very delightful 
prospect of the Island of Montreal, and the great and 
noted valley of the St. Lawrence, both up and down 
the river ; and he has here an opportunity of beholding 
with delight, that king of rivers rolling its beautiful 
waters in awful grandeur towards the ocean^ 

At the bass of the mountain on its eastern side, in 
the suburbs of Montreal, we find clay and sand, in which 
marine shells occur. This deposite forms a terrace 
which ends abruptly in a steep bank, facing the river- 
plain and running parallel with it for three or four 
miles. It varies in height from 50 to 150 feet, above 
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:ht St Lawrence. A good section of this modern de- 
mite is to be seen at Tanneries, a village in the parish 
)f St^iHemi, in the suburbs of Montreal, where exca- 
ratkma had recently been made for a new road, expo- 
sing fwrieontal l)ed8 of loam an|r|par]y clay, in one of 
vbieh at a height of aknit 78 1M|^ above the St. Law- 
mice, I observed great nunibi|^t>f muscle, the shells 
retaining both valves and tfan^ purple color. 

About 40 feet above the eection of the road above 
nlentioned, and about 100 feet above the St« Lawrence, 
It the Cote St. Pierre,.also in the suburbs of Montreal, 
nd near the house of a Mr.: Brodie, gravelly bed^ ap- 
pear in which shells are abundant, retaining both valves, 
lUi terrace or shelf containing these remains, is inter«> 
HCted hem and there by deep narrow gullies, one of 
wkich terminates at the Tanneries. In the channels 
sftke small streams draining these gullies, I found fos* 
lil ahella wathed out of the clay and scUid. Almost ev^ 
Ity portion of this Island presents appearances ofhe- 
hig ime*'chrei4own; 

. Tke city of Montreal is situated 180 miles abdvif t^e 
oity ^ <iUebee, by the river St. Lawrence ; is ndw the 
la^tol of Canada ; it is the centre ot the fur tfad^/ Sti 
^ eommerce with the United States, and is the largest/ 
ind neat commercial city of British America. It^*^ 
wlnupvea are excellent, being chiefly constructed 
stone. The city contains many elegaat'buildings whii 
Bce-chieAy oonstnicted of stbne^ A large portion/ ol. 
the buiidinga are covered with tin, which causes the 
bity to present a handsome appearance, more especial- 
ly when viewed at a considerable distance. 
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The city also coqUiiu a Dumber of very latj^e-aod 
splendid churches, which are chiefly Catholic, the roost 
elegant oi which is the St. Patrick situated on codifMBd* 
ing ground, and is of the most exlraTagant fioisb of •- 
ny church I ever entered. Near the centre of the ee 
ty, at the head of Great St. James street, Ihcing NoCn 
Bame, is situated the far-famed French Caihe<&ral, be> 
ing of a pointed Gothic style of architecturei which is 
said to cover 7 acres of ground, and to the top of its 
towers, nearly 300 feet. After entering this mlghtj 
structure, I was amazed at its size, being much latget 
thin it appeared to be before entering it. AHhoq[h 
large and powerful as it is, I could not purmade nsf* 
self that it covered 7 acres of ground ) about one adri 
>vas as much as I was willing to allow it, judging fcoii 
its oblong appearance, though having no Way of utn^ 
tain ing by measurement. 

This tremendous building is constructed of gianita; 
its fronts face the north and south, and on each of the 
corners of the west end, is constructed a tower of the 
same materials ; the tops of these two towers are near* 
ly 300 feet from the ground ; in the inside of each of 
these towers is a circular staircase, by which the top 
lof the tower can be gained ; from this there is a doUghfc* 
ful view of the city and valley of the St. Lawredcei 
although not so good as is the view from Moatntl 
mountain. In one of these towers there is a powerful 
bell, at nearly 330 feet above the groundv The win- 
dowjof this edifice are between 30 and 40 feet high, 
and their width in proportion. The interior of the 
building is well finished, and presents a viery elegant 
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appear4nce. At the we«r end there is a powerful por- 
tico, with t number of massive columns. The floor is 
gained by 7 stone steps, each of which is about 100 
feet long. 

Oa the oppDsite, at the head of the same street, ii 
the Montreal Bank, a very splendid granite edifice, with 
a auperb portico supported by 8 highly polished fluted 
columns, of very beautiful proportions. 

The capitol U situated toward the eastern extremity 
of the city, on the lowest ground in the city. It is 
built of granite, and is a very splendid edifice, having 
. aTJtundo in the centre, and two wings facing the St. 
Liwrence, w!iich adorns its northeastern front. The 
wiag.4 are only two stories high. The representative 
hills are in the upp3r stories, which are very beauti- 
fjlly ornamented ; and in addition to the windows they 
ire each lighted from the top by two small domes.— ^ 
The floors are covered <Vith very handsome red carpets ; 
the teats are cushioned and dressed with red velvet ; 
immediately on the right and lefl of the Speaker's chair 
it t- lion facing the chair, and immediately above it is 
snipended the British crown. Other portions of the 
haU are ornamented with British emblems, and the hall 
preiented quite a gaudy and elegant appearance. 

The rotundo is lighted by a large dome ; the floor is . 
also covered with red carpets j the walls are adorned 
with a number of very splendid paintings ; the most 
beautiful of which is a painting of George III, which 
alone cost $3,503. Among the others I noticed the 
GoveroorGrei3er9/fdf Canada, such aaSvt Ovvj Cl^xV 
ian. Sir J. Bvtrgoy^n, SirGeorj^e Prevoal, %lc,\ \tw%.^- 
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dition to the^ w^re roanj other military fhifayitnof 
Canida ; a row of celebrated navigaton^ ■! ^Ifrnfjif 
which stood Sir Henry Hudaon. The pfMQKi^ jjillm 
charge of the capitol if a perfect gentkiun tej^ fp^ 
paaraace, aad takes a deKght in showing a^ jf^jijp* 
iQg every partioa of the building. Tbia SogUiillPi 
on learning that I was a Virginian, appemd to ^4M^ 
more delighted in entertaining and giving mt audi it* 
for.nation as was consistent With his poet, whicli Lufls 
alio happy to witness in many of thecitieaof t)MlIi|i* 
ted States, where I learned the high estimalipftiB ilfMl 
the Slate of Virginia is held by the St^f aadrlitil^. 
which surround her. — And here, entirely ^Iw^ .^f tf t 
feet stranger, and in the midst of a Briti4i proi4pi0ib'I 
also had opportunities of witnessing new pr9qfii<c|f IIm 
high pinnacle of esteem on which stands- Virgi^i^- ^ 
therefore as a matter of course, could not lielp fcri'ijg 
my pride increasing, as being a native son ^VVifgilirj 
and which caused roe almost to attriiKtte part of nf 
success to the same cause. 

The next objects of attraction in Montreal, are-tli^ ftf> 
tifications which protect the city, where are lafjga.V* 
dies of troops on duty, which appears to betha Cfiaili, 
all the forts of Canada since the revolt. I waainfimi* 
ed by a gentleman that the officers had an irlaKHnatayk 
^o perform, in maintaining strict discipline ia their- 
corps, and prevent the desertion of soldiers. A Wfft^ 
"ber 6t poor 'fellows I saw in the guardrhoQia. aiid,pnh 
bn, ionie to be punished by imprabnmentlbr tanjaaii 
and some dunng 'theVr tW4»> ^^\v>^^*%^*^^l'tfljj*^^ 
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Iq one of these fortifications, on high and command- 
ing ground, is situated the Nelson Monument. It is a 
column between 40 and 50 feet in height. The col- 
umn is placed on a pedestal about 8 feet high, and as 
many feet square. On one face of the pedestal are in- 
scriptions highly applauding the great hero of the na- 
vy, the other faces contain appropriate emblems hand- 
somely sculptured out of marble* On the top of the 
colnmn is placed the statue of Lord Nelson, with his 
(ace to the north, the forehead fractured or broken in, 
BO doubt an imitation of the wound which caused his 
death, as the cavity in the forehead must have been 
sculptured. The statue being composed of solid marble, 
it could not possibly have been done by a blow. 

The city contains several broad and handsome streets, 
tiie principal one is Oreat St. James street These are 
blocked with square blocks of wood one foot long, which 
•re placed on one end and neatly fitted together, which 
nakes a much smoother street than those paved with 
stone. The streets in the older portion of the city, are 
chiefly narrow, crooked and dirty, but generally well 
payed. Except several of the principal streets, the side 
walks are narrow, which renders it somewhat annoy- 
ing to a stranger to pass, as the walks rarely exceed 

three feet in width. 

In this city, on the evening of the 25th of May, I re- 
ceived the news by some of the New York papers, of 
the nomination of Gens. Cass and Butler, as candidates 
for the Presidency and Vice Presidency ; which was 
only three days aller the meeting of the d«\%^«i ^^ 
tke Btitimort Coaveation. The newi vr^ coun^^^^ 
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Uy telegraph to tonn? of the cities on th^ froatier of 
New York, from which it bad time to reach Moatreti 
by the evening above named. 

Canada 13 celobrated for its excellent breeds of hor- 
tes. The Canadian horie is truly a noble aninsaL I 
had seen and admired many of these excellent horses bj 
the time I arrived at Montreal, where they appeared to 
increase in beauty and size, and I did not see an iadiP 
fereot horse in all the city. In this great metropolii, 
the draught bor^ is particularly worthy oi notice.—* 
They are large, active and handsome, possessing great 
power and strength, & are always driven by the French, 
who always make the horse trot at the top of his speed. 
The riding vehicle is a cab or caliash, in each of which 
there is only one horse, as omnibusses and carnages are 
rarely seen in the city. J was considerably amused on 
several occasions, while sitting in my cab, as the little 
Frenchman would drive with such impetuosity, that I 
thought he certainly would drive down every thing be* 
fore him ) and every now and then he would blate out 
at the top of his lungs, the words "ho, la I" at which 
words his horse would spring to it again with increased 
rapidity, until be would become so completely crowd- 
ed and wedged up in the streets among the cabs and 
drays, as to compel him to stop ; and no sooner than 
there was again room to pass, I would hear the wordi 
"ho, la!" and find my cab passing over the ground with 
as much impetuosity as the ancient with his war char- 
iot. While standing on a high bank above one of the 
wharves, which banks are walled u^ with rock from 
40 to 50 feet high, on tbe \awet ^tv^>av^x%s:^>t%^\.'<!^^ 
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Mcia, which ire cut obliquely down the banks to the 

harveiy and which are always crowded with carts 

li drays ; and while looking leisurely on the scene 

1 the wharves and the roads leading from them, I saw 

borae 4&d cart of sand fall over the wall, down the 

tnk about 33 feet high, on the plank fioorof the wharf, 

id I was not a little surprised to see them get up the 

yne and cart, again load the sand and drive off as if 

^ing had happened* This accident occurred through 

le driver neglecting to be with his horse. 

The lands on the island of Montreal are very fertile, 

id highly and skilfully cultivated. The farms arc 

nail, the low lands are well drained, deeply plowed 

ad well pulverized, and have more the appearance of 

. garden than a cornfield. The houses in the country 

re generally small, with steep roofs ; the barns and 

ablea are large, so as to contain all the fodder and 

easts, as neither are allowed to remain out during the 

avere winters. The fences about the Jbuildings are 

ooatructed of plank, which with the buildings are 

riiitened, the whole making quite a handsome appear- 

Dce. The remainder of the fences are made of cedar 

KMta or glakesy pointed and driven in the ground close 

oougb together to prevent Bogs from creeping through. 

Ilia forma a ience about 4 feet high, and within nme 

ochea of the top, there is a lath or pole secured against 

lach tide by pins or withs, and oa each side is thrown 

ip abank of earth, between 15 and 18 inches high, to 

mvent their railing by the action of the frost ; and the 

IHcb thereby made afibrds a drain* 

After reamipiag §eipenl daya m MontteiaX^ Wwk. 
9^ 
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pistage op board ibe large and splendid ateamboat LjA 
h^ydenham, and tailed for the citj ofQuebeCy tSO milw 
down tbe St. Lawrence, where I found the mavoidte 
population settled jn the vallej of the St^ Lawreoce* 
Here a person is at no time out of sight of half a dottO 
dwellings, the most of which are whitened and ntt/Hj 
arranged, and when viewed from our excellenl boiii 
while plowing the waves of the great and nuyeaticni^ 
er, they presented a very flourishing and handaomeap* 
pearance. 
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I^&ke Si. Peter— Alluvial Hat^— City of Thre« mw9n^43l&m 
and Towns — Approach of Quebec — Pout I^ef i-*Cs^ BN* 
mood-- Island of Orleans — River St. LawreiM«-->HafflM9H' 
Quebec-^Albion Hotel-r-Wi^lls pf the city— Houses Stiitti 
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del above the St. Lawrence— West Wall— Battery ^Phiflf of 
Abraham— North Wall— South W^U— Arsenal-r^Msgnifisi«t 
view — Grand Scenery— ^Strength of Quebec — Well of Wslvr 
— Barrack* — Scotch Soldiers — Singular Drsss — Col^niM of 
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At the mouth of the riv^er Sortlle commeaisea Ub 

St. Peter. The St. Lawrence bare ezpanda iato.a'klBi^ 

bounded by low aUuvial flats, which are aonwdailNur^ 

^rsl milcB broad. Theie ftiXa ax^\^ \xtt^\MnA!!teA:.V^ v 
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«leep bank of juid drift about 40 feet high. In ailing 
Ihnmi^ this beanttfiil lake, with {he handsome alluvial 
llita toonded in the diitance by iteep high banki, af- 
fiida to the stranger a rich aceoe to behold. Iminedi- 
rtely below the mouth of the lake, it situated the city 
«r the Three Si vers, which is located on the north bank 
«f the St. Lawrence, on its south bank opposite the ci- 
ty the St. Francis river and the Ramaska river form a 
junction with the same, and jtfst below the city the 
river St. Maurice also empties into the St. Lawrence, 
which give rise to the name of the town, which is neict 
in importance to Montreal and Quebec 

The city of the Three Rivers is well situated for 
trade, in which it in Considerably engaged. It is loca- 
ted in the centre pi tbe Three River district Sy the 
tune I arrived fi this place, f. l^ad fimpd rany ilour- 
uhing cities and to^jvns immediately ojci the brinks of 
the St. Lawrence ; among which may be nam^ Lon- 
quily Trembles, Vercheres, L' Assomption, St. Sudpice, 
Gontre Cour, La Valtrie, La Norij^ Wm. Henry and 
Berthier, in Montreal district, and Port du Lac, in the 
Three Aiver di^ict. Af tejT jremaining in the town of 
die Three Rivers several hours, we again sailed for 
Qjoebec, and passed the cities of Rockelau, Champlain 
and St. Pierre, when we arrived at the linje pf the Que- 
hec district, in which we passed St. Apne, and Lotbi- 
enire, soon after which we arrived at the tar-famed 
city of Quebec. 

The city can be seen at a considerable distance, ow- 
ing to its great heights The St. Lawrence at tb.u 
p]Mce Js wedged into n narrow channel belv;e«i)L\ ^vi- 



Ur and a half mile wide, bj a high point of land on 
the south bank calied Point Levi, tad Cgpe Dianond, 
on the north bank, extending a connderablo dfitaact 
into the St. Lawrence. This towering Cape is 856 
feet high, and is crowned with the celebrated CiticH 
which is pronounced the GibniHer ol America. The 
St. Lawrence after passing this cape, tarns immediste- 
)y to the left, expands its waters and emboaomsthe ill- 
and of Orleans just below the cape. The riyer after 
passing the cape, forms an excetient harbour on the 
northeast of the city, which is under the immediate 
range of the guns of the forts. On the east flbd sooth 
no landing can be effected, owing to the steepness and 
height of the rock. 

The city contains a population of 30,357 ; it is divi- 
ded into two parts called upper and lower city. The 
lower city is regularly laid out and neatly built since 
the great fire of 184-3, when it was entirely destroyed. 
It is now handsomely built, being covered with tin and 
slate, as wood is prohibited. This portion of the chj 
contains such manufactories as are here carried on. 

Af^cr landing, I proceeded through the lower into 
the upper city, to the Albion hotel, near the centre of 
the city. This part of Quebec is fenced by a high and 
powerful stone wall. The buildings are nearly all stone, 
but large and well built; the stono are of a rough, grey 
species ; the roofs are of tiles or slate ; the streets are 
crooked, narrow and very roughly paved, and genc^ 
allv very dirty *, the side- walks only from two to three 
feet wide : and at almost every corner aits a beggar, 
^yltb hh ar.Tis extended, imp\oT\Tv^^\m%,tccv\ tssaKcs tK 
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theitt blind, fitting at the corners uf these narrow side* 
walk% who on hearing the footsteps of a person, would 
extend their arms and in the most pitiful tones implore 
alms* For a moment I was struck with surprise ; I 
coald scarcely believe that I was walking the streets 
of far-famed Quebec, under the control of proud and 
haughty England ; but yes, they were the streets of 
Quebec, and those troops of beggars which annoyed roe 
on every hand, are the beggars of the same proud and 
haughty nation. 

I here hired horse, calaish and driver, whom I was 
compelled to pay the sum of two dollars and fifty cents 
per day, and pay the tolls on all the ferries, bridges 
and gates. It is true this was a high fee, but the best 
I could do, and which- 1 did not regret, as my little 
Frenchman was quite intelligent and entertaining.— 
At 8 o'clock in the morning, at the appointed hour, I 
applied to the commander-in-chief of the forces of Low- 
er Canada, at his residence in the city, for a permit to 
enter the citadel and fortifications of Quebec, which I 
readily received ; and found this great military charac- 
ter, a mar* to all appearance a perfect gentleman. I 
then proceeded with my guide to the first barrier on 
the side towards the Heights of Abraham, where we 
were hailed by the sentinel, who demanded to know if 
we had a permit, to which I answered in the affirma- 
iive, and was permitted to pass. This demand waf re- 
peated at the second and third barriers, and the M|9 
taiwer given. When we arrived at the fourth or chief 
wwliy immediately within the gate a p\alooTi ol io\£v«c\ 
wen ikawB up, who kept us at bay liVl ^^^« CAicossMDkr 
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der of the gftiriion iteppcd up and received our pM^ 
Mid ordered a commiittODcd officer to lAtead iia.tfaioa|k 
the fbrtificatiom, at which order the platoQii wimk d 
and cleared the gateway. 

I was delighted to find thit officer a pecftet gMfHiii 
man, who appeared to take great delight m ahowiagjai 
the great strength of their fortifications. The wil 
next the eait precipice it only about feet thid^ eoa* 
itructed of very large grey itonei on which I waa ahem 
small impressions made by cannon shot. Which the at 
ficer informed me were made with the heatrieat guu 
they possessed, which were placed on one occamw qa 
ships, and floated to a convenient distancfa in the St 
ina^rence and discharged upon the wall^ for the fv^ 
pose of ascertaining what impression they woiiIdb|ff 
upon the same. On another occasion tlMsy T^^ete- lllk 
ced on the ice when the riyer was frocen^ s(nd^dfschiy|: 
ed for the purpose of ascertaining the same fact. TUi 
experiment was performed no doubt for the pmpaaB of 
getting the impression abroad that the walla co^d asi 
be eiTectually reached, even with the heavieal g^', 
and if the object was to circulate that impresiiony it ii 
perhaps a correct one, judging Ax»m the thicknen o( 
the wall, and its foundation being the enoriooutf bfif^ 
of 356 feet above the surface of the St. IjiWreiiCe* 

The main walls on the- west, next the plaina of Ar 
brabam, are between 70 and 80 feet thicl^ though not 
>^holly constructed pf stone, as it has the appearance 
of being two thick walls and the middle 6Uffi up with 
earth ; on the top of this great wall th^re jb a very beau- 
iitulMwaird, which is alap tV^e cimq qu W^\«^(A^>QQft 
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barriers* In rear of the guns placed in the main wall) 
there is a third wall, -which is arched over and joins the 
Inot wall, thereby forming a sheltered passage to pro* 
tect the guns and soldiers from the tempests of these 
cold and terrible regions ; thui the main wall of the 
citadel In that direction, may be properly snd to con<- 
sut of three walls at the bottom, uniting at the top and 
forming one wall of the thickness abovenamed, and a* 
bout 20 feet in height 

The battery in the wall consiits of heavy guns which 
with theredoubtsin front, rake every inch oi ground on 
the celebrated plainsof Abraham, which slope g^tiy from 
Ihe^ first redoubt downward ior several miles ; and ow- 
ing to the height of the rock on which the fortifications 
itiBd, which rises abruptly firom the redoubt, so that 
the whole of the batteries can play on the plains at the 
MBio time without interfering with each other, the shot 
of the upper ones passing over the lower ones, and thus 
■o completely raking every inch pf this &r-fiuned 
b^ght, that it wouM be impossible for a storming par- 
(gr to advance from that direction* 

On the north of the citadel, on a portion of the same 
lock, i» situated the upper city ; though lower than the 
dtsiiel, so that the batteries in that direction can range 
(riiove the top of the city^ so that they can aid the bat* 
tedea ia the lower city in defending the grounds to- 
amrda the town of Beaufini and the river Montmoren- 
cyw In this direction in the lower city, can be seen 
the redoubts assaulted by the nohle and. heroic Mont* 
gpmery, dAing the revohationary war. lu tibia dis^^ 
ftor s Mormiag army would have to tak^ ftgHW^^s^ ^ 
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All the forfications of the lower city, paat up through 
it, and icale the walls ot the upper citj in the verj 
face of a mighty battery, before they could ataauU the 
citadel. On the louth and east is the St. Lawrence, 
and the banks of the cape, which as before named are 
356 feet high. The east wall was first given as being 
% feet thick : the south wall is a little thicker, owing to 
its fronting a high point of land on the aoutb bank of 
the St. Lawrence called Point I«evi, about 100 feet 
high, and being only between a quarter and a hairmile 
distant. *The guns of the citadel are ao arranged as to 
rake every inch of this point, so that it would be iflh 
possible for an army to get possesion and fortify thst 
point. 

In the centre of the citadel, is situated a very strong 
and powerlul building, containing the magazines. Tbii 
cannot be reached from any point without the walls of 
the citadel, owing to the size of the fortification, the 
height of the walls and its great elevation above all the 
surrounding country ) SQ that this magazine stands se- 
cure from shot, from whatever direction they may come, 
until a breach is effected in the wall9 of the fortificsr 
tion, because otherwise after the shot passes over tbt 
top of the wall, it roust also pass far above the top of 
the building ; and owing to its great strength, and be- 
ing entirely fire-proof, it cannot be effected by shelL 

The top of this building is the highest point that can 

be gained on the far-famed rock of Quebec ; on this is 

placed the British flag, waving in all the pride of the 

British nation. I ascended to the top of tills building, 

«fl J iinde/ the folds of the BfiWtJfcv ^^, \ Nwwfs^ 'wtCo. 
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igtoninhment one ot the most aplendid prospects^ ki the 
irorld. The country far and wide decorated with towns 
ind Tillages, and striped with little streams, pouring 
heir sparkling waters into the great and majestic St. 
Lawrence, whose broad white waves are rendered ten*- 
bld more imrposing and sublime by the rays of the me« 
'idian sun, while they are rolling onward and onward' 
o the mighty gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Imposing indeed were my feelings, while mounted 
)ii the highest pinnacle of the magazine, which crown* 
mI the mighty rock of Quebec, and viewing under the 
folds of the British'fiag, the celebrated Gibralter of A^* 
merica, which is the great key by which the British ^ 
hold t&eir power in America. And here, from this 
towering pinnacle, I convinced myself of the f^acy 
of an army to attempt taking these great fortifications, 
other than by a regular seige. Though having no claims 
t6 scientific warfare, I satisfied myself that I would be 
safe in advancing that the citadel of Quebec would 
never be taken by storm, so long as the garrison remain^ 
ad true to their trust. 

Near the building which contains the magazine there 
it a well of excellent water, which truly is of itself a 
curiosity, when considering the solidity and amazing 
height of the rock out of which it is hewn. Immedi* 
ately under the west wall are the barracks of the sol* 
diers, all of stone ; in a word, the whole of this great 
fcrtification is fire-proof. Here I had the pleasure of 
■aeinga portion of the Scotch regiment, sent into OM|k 
adi after the wsarrectioa and troubles ^ Cevi ^«ax%ii|^ 
Tbe uaUbjnn ofibia regiment ia tru\y verj avosfBciX^ 
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ter tbe S5th oi May, which- continues to be worn till 
the approach of cold weather. This dress oomsists of a 
red hunting-shirty with the waist girdled by a Mack 
leather belt ; the pantaloons white, extending no 6r- 
ther down than within three inches of the knee ; a white 
stocking extending to the knee, supported by a redgair- 
ter, the end of which is handsomely fringed and tied in 
a bow-knot, over which the top of the stocking is turn* 
ed, the end of the garter hanging within nine inches of 
the ground }■ and on the foot a low quartered shoe. The 
leg between the top of the stocking and the pantakonsy 
is entirely bare for three inches above and three incbes 
^below the knee. 

When I first saw this singular corps leave the bar- 
racks for the purpose of training, I was perfectly aatoB- 
ished, not only considering the strange and diaguatihg 
mode of their uniform, but also the coldness of the wea- 
ther. I at first could scarcely believe my own ttght, 
as I had on a great box-coat, well buttoned up, acddid 
not feel any thing more than comfortable at that, and 
these men could walk and stand about in that condition, 
on this celebrated rock, which is one of the highest and 
coldest in all Canada, with as much comiort apparent- 
ly as I did. 

The guard-house presented an olject of pity. Here 
were confined a number of soldiers, chiefly for deser- 
tion, who are here punished in various ways, owing to 
the dignity oi the crime they committed. Soioae of IbeM 
poor wretches are compelled to linger out all the re^ 
mainder of their days ia \!);ua txaMtable prison ; acane 
Are released after ten yeara cQici^ii«tns«i\.% t:ft^fK^i&X»t 



receiving various corporeal puDishments and but one or 
two years confinement are released ; while still anoth* 
er class are condemned and shot. 

Between the upper city and the north wall of the 
citadel) and immediately on the outside and beneath the 
battery, I discovered a kind of secret redoubt, where 
some workmen were making alterations, which was all 
that I had time to see ; for no sooner than the officer 
who attended me, discovered that my attention was 
drawn to that spot, he kindly informed me he was not 
suffered to allow me to inspect that place ; and of course 
I immediately withdrew from the spot. We next vis- 
ited the redoubts towards the plains of Abraham, and 
such other objects worth}*^ of notice therewith connect- 
ed, after which we returned to the officers' barracks, 
where my kind officer entertained me till the arrival of 
my French guide, when a cordial shake of the hand 
patted us, and I mounted my caliash and started for the 
l^iains ot Abraham. 

These memorable Heights are situated on the west of 
the fortifications, and with the exception of a small 
hollow or sink, the plain slopes gradually irom the first 
redoubt westward about one and a halt miles, where 
there is a hollow running into the St. Lawrence, up 
which hollow Gen. Wolf conducted his army by climb- 
ing up the rocks and roots, which was truly a nigged 
path for an army to pass up. There appears to be 
something strange connected with this affair ; for we 
are informed that Gren. Wolf, the commander-in-chief 
of the British army, had established h\a XveM&r^ijaKi^Kt^ 
oa the iskad of Orleans, which is axi \a\%xvdL\ti>^^^ 
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Lawrence, commeDciog about two miles below Q^^ 
bee, from whence all bis movements proceeded ; and 
owing to the vigilance and daring of Gen. Montcahn, 
the French commander-in-chief, all his plana were baf- 
fled and defeated, till disappointment, fatigue and watch- 
ing caused Wolf to fall violently sick, and on bis sick- 
bed be conceived the bold design of transporting his 
troops up the St. Lawrence, which he accordingly did 
as soon as he recovered from his sickness. How he 
transported his troops up the strong current of the St 
Lawrence, in a manner under the guns of the great cit- 
adel, and passed all the sentinels posted up the riverj 
without the knowledge of either, is a mystery to me. 
It is true the British had possession of the south bank oi 
the river, and of couMbb the French could not post ten- 
tinels there, to watch the movements of the enemy 
and give the alarm ; but so far as I am capable of judg- 
ing, the narowness of the river at this place, and the 
rapidity of the current, would in my opinion render it 
impossible for such a fteet to pass up without being dis* 
covered. 

But we are informed that Wolf effected this object, 
and passed nine miles above the city, where he learn- 
ed by a deserter, that Gen. Bougainville was stationed 
above him on the St. Lawrence, the names of the reg- 
iments he commanded, and that the garrison at Quebec 
expected provisions from that General. Afler having 
ascertained those particulars, he lefl his ships one hour 
after midnight, on the 12th of September, 1759, and 
in bosLts silently dropped dowtv V\v^ tvsvc vti ^^^tch of a 
laading, till they were \\a\\e4 Aa^ on^ cxl v:tk% '^x^wio. 
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•e&itAvls poftcd-along the •hore, who challenged him 
io the cufltomarj military language of the French, <*9iit 
vitf** (who goea therel) to which an English captain 
who waa familiar with the French language, promptly 
replied) "/a /Vance s" when the sentinel demanded, 
**pnl r^imeni 9** (to what regiment ?) the answer he 
received was ^de la Rtine,** (the Queen's). The sen- 
tinel immedtaiely replied, ^^pdsse;** at once concluding 
that this was the convoy of provisions expected from 
Geo. Bougainville. 

The other sentinels were deceived in a similar man* 
ner, which at once shows that they were ignorant of 
the fact of the firitish being up the river, because they 
could not rationally expect a convoy o( provisions to 
paaa down the river, when the British were blockading 
the St. Lawrence with hundreds of their boats and ships. 
Owing to the height and steepness of the precipice, 
the first sentinel posted on the plain was considerably 
above the hollow or ravine, and therefore the last sen* 
tinel to hail the British as they floated down the cut* 
rent* The answers he received not being altogether 
satisfactory, he called out, ^^Pourquois ui c% que vtmt 
%t parlez plus haul P^ (why dont you speak louder?) — 
The answer he received was, ^^Taiatoi^ mma serom en* 
i4M(iu$J' (Hush, we shall be overheard anddiscovered.) 
As the British bad possession of the opposite.side of the 
river this answer also deceived this sentinel, and Wolf 
paned and landed his troops on a small footing of sand 
washed there by the water which sometimes run down 
the ravine, and then crawled up the pretipi«?e by clih 
mgto the angles of rocks, roots, &r* 
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The great battle took place within about three qoar- 
ten oi a mtle of the citadel. Hire it a email hollow 
or baain, into which a portion of the British were driv« 
en in confiuion, and here Wolf, in restoring order, loit 
hii life, and about the nime time Montcalm, on the ex- 
treme right of the French line, and nearer the upper 
city also fell, while gallantly hurling his countrymen 
on the British invader. In the hollow or basin on the 
spot where Woli fell, there is a monument ; this con- 
sists of a round granite shaft, about 15 feet high, sup- 
ported by a pedestal about 2 teet high and 4 feet square; 
the iron railing which formerly protected it is now bro- 
ken down, and the monument very much defaced; the 
corners being knocked off no doubt by traTellers, and 
the pieces carried away. It was with considerable 
difficulty that I knocked off a small piece of this mon- 
ument, so tattered and broken are the comers. Itap* 
peared somewhat strange to me, to find so handaome a 
monument as this must have been, in such a ruinous 
and disfigured condition ; it too erected to commemo* 
rate to succeeding generations the great altar on which 
was offered the heroic Wolf; the costliest sacrifica that 
Gi'eat Britain had to offer. 

This memorable height is used as a common by the 
city. It is however not enclosed, but just left careless- 
ly lying out, on which stock are running at large. At 
a distance of about a mile from the citadel, it yet re« 
mains a forest ; between this and the city I saw a troop 
of boys engaged in drawing firewood with teams of 
dogs. From three to four large and beautiful dogs were 
harnessed in a small wagon made for the purpose ; the 
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number of teams and the noise of the French boys as 
they pejNeddowly up the gentle sloping height, was a 
novelty which was to me for a few minutes interest* 
iog. It aurprised me to see the quantity of wood three 
or four of these dogs could draw ; there being three or 
fimr timet as much as a strong man could possibly pile 
and haul on a common wheel-barrow. 

We now returned to the upper city, and visited the 
Ciovemor's Garden* Here are buried Wolf and Mont- 
Calm, in one grave ; though one the commander-in-chief 
oiihe British, and the other of the French armies. 0- 
▼er this grave is erected a splendid marble mcmument, 
about 25 feet high.* The pedestal on which it stands is 
about 10 feet square and 2 feet high, and for 12 feet 
up the monument is square, having a hce of about 6^ 
ftet« On the top of this is an obelisk terminating in a 
point. The north face of the monument contains the 
inscriptions of Montcalm and the south face thoae of 
Wolf; tte heroes lying virith their feet to the west in- 
stead of the east. This garden contains a choice selec- 
tion of shrubbery, all well arranged, which were in the 
atate of budding ; and no doubt when in flower they 
make quite a beautiful appearance. A lofty, strong 
and handsome iron fence encloses the garden. 
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CHAPTEft XVlli. 

Cathedral — Wealth of the Catholic Church — Seminary Chapel 
— Romanism — Catholic Proceuions— Remark-lndian Lorett« 
and Nunnery — Grand Battery — Death of Mont^meT7-—SaD« 
taa Matelot — Hiitorical Sketch — Surrender of the Amerioani 
— Anecdotes ofilie French — Theatres. 

The Cathedral is a large, Mrong stone building, the 
wallt of which present no beauty. The first object 
that presents itself on entering the cathedral is the al- 
tar ; it is made of highly wrought and highly polished 
silver, and covered with a profusion of ornaments of 
great value. Oti each side of this altar runs a balus- 
trade, enclosing fit space of aboiit siJr feet wide, of con- 
siderable length and about four feet high ; the handrail 
from six to eight inches wide; on the top of this hand- 
rail at a distance of about six feet apart, are images of 
saints, beautifully wrought and about eighteen inches 
high. As you walk through the building, on either 
side there are different apartments, all filled from the 
floor to the ceiling with paintings, statues, vases, huge 
candlesticks, waiters, and a thousand other articles of 
great value. I learned from mj'' guide, who was him- 
self a Catholic, that this was the every day display of 
articles of least value j the more costly being stored a- 
way in chests and closets. It would be the wildest and 
most random conjecture to attempt an estimate of the 
amount of precious metals thus withdrawn by the Cath- 
olic Church from the useful purposes of the currency 
of the w6rld,and wasted in what may be called barba- 
tic ornamf*nf9j j\<» incomp^iUblo with ^ood tastf as thpy 
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lire with the humility which was the most striking fea- 
ture in the character of the founder of our religion ; 
whose chosen instruments were the low and humble, 
and who himself regarded as the highest evidence of 
his divine mission, the lact that to the poor the gospel 
was preached. 

The Seminary Chapel, under the direction of the Cath- 
olics, is a large stone structure. On entering, I found 
it as well as the Cathedral, to be filled with paintings, 
stataesp vases, candlesticks, &c. This institution has a 
Dumber of pupils. We entered during the intermission, 
about 1 o^clock ; in about an hour the pupils commen- 
ced entering (he Chapel at intervals of about half a min- 
ute between the entering of each j and the moment they 
arrived within the doot they bowed to the cross and 
kneeled, and for a moment seemed to be engaged in 
prayer. The cross was situated at the west end of the 
Chapel ; on it was nailed a large gilt statue represent- 
ing Christ upon the cross. * 

The native population of Lower Canada being Ro- 
raaii Catholic, therefore in Quebec the frequent ring- 
ing of bells every day is peculiar. The number of 
priests and monks in the city is astonishing. They are 
known by their dress, and you will meet one or two of 
them in every street in Quebec, go what course you 
will. Such a numerous priesthood of the kind, must 
hold a strong, and in some respects an unfavorable in- 
fluence over the people. Whore Romanism holds the 
ascendancy, I believe general education is never pro- 
moted. This misfortune is very gnnrrally seen in Cana-^ 
da. [or the common c/asi have vorv-UVVVf ot wo^^Mti^^vwv. 
10 
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wliatever. ' Like all Catholic regions, religious fiofy- 
days and processions are numerous in Quebec } some <A 
^ which arc attended by the greater part of the elergy o( 
the province, with the distinctive t>anners of their or- 
der, and thePr own. peculiar dress. The train may be 
seen leaving the Cathedral a little before sunset ; the 
priests and friars walkirrjj in file on each side of tbe 
street, with liugc lighted ^ax tapers in their hands, and 
chanting as they follo\<^ tWe statues which are carried 
before them at equal distattces in the procession. The 
statues or images are generally of a large size, and rep- 
resent the various sufferings of the Saviour, until he is 
laid in the sepulchre } which is ai splendid caftiopy,tas- 
selatcd with gold, having a figure large as life stretch- 
ed beneath them ; the rear is generally brought up by 
persons covered in white or black garments, with eye- 
holes to see through, dragging at their feet chains of 
different lengths and dimensions. This is a penance 
which these poor victims of credulity inflict upon them- 
selves for the commission of some ofTeirce, or the ful- 
filment of a vow thev had made in the time of afflic- 
tion. It is not unfrequent to see the ankles of some of 
these persona very much lacerated and bleeding by 
the weight ofthe chains they drag behind them. After 
traversing several streets, the procession returns to the 
church from whence it came out. 

S'jme persons may call all this perfect mummery; 

I>ut I trust that 1 am neither so bigoted nor prejudiced 

as to believe that there is* any Christian Church, what- 

ovcr may be its form^i oCkllh or worship, which dors 

Jioi iiumb'T amongst lis \Tveu\\^ct^x^o\\^'&w5>^'^^\\\^- 
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idous, as those whose religious opinions conform to my 
own. I quarrel with no man for his religious opinions, 
but I have a right to discuss them, and to describe the 
rites and ceremonies as they are displayed to the gaz(/ 
of all. No one I presume can doubt the sincerity of 
the professors of a religion, so many heroic martyrs of 
which have perished at the stake, and which for so long 
a time was the only Christian church, and even now 
can boast of a larger number than all other Christian 
sects united. I believe that they are at least as sincere 
in the great cardinal principles of their faith as the 
protestants are, that is, the great body of the church/ 
This much however cannot be said of the priests. 

The next objects worthy of the stranger's notice are 
the Indian Lorette and Nunnerv. The latter contains 
a number of nuns. It appears truly astonishing that in- 
telligent persons should thus seclude themselves from 
their friends, society and the world, to linger out their 
days in such a manner. Many of these women have 
the appearance of being once handsome, gay and intel- 
ligent. The building they occupy is about 150 feet 
long and 30 feet wide, constructed of a species of gr'e}'^ 
■tone, two stories high, with very small windows. 

I now made my way to the Grand Battery, in the 
lower city ; which fortification forms a portion of the' 
defence of the lower city ; which battery, with many 
of its auxiliaries, can be if necessary, aided by the northf 
batteries of the citadel, by ranging over the upper anrf 
lower cities. Near this place are the redoubts assault- 
ed by Gens. Montgomery and Arnold duivtv^Wx^t^NCi- 
lation* Thd one assaulted by Montgottvety NNTX'a \Nfc"a\ 
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the St. Lawrence, where on the 31st ef December^ 
1775, after rounding the promontory or Cape Diamond, ' 
they stumbled upon huge masses of ice thrown up hy 
the river, which his soldiers had to remove amidst a 
terrible storm of snow, before he could advance upon 
the redoubt ; when with his sword waving over his head 
he rushed forward, shouting his heroes to the charge^ 
and rushing up to the very mouths of the cannon, when 
they opened in their very faces ; and when the smoke 
lilted, there lay the lifeless form of the noble Montgom- 
ery almost under the wheels of the artillery. The col- 
umn no longer having a gallant leader at its head, 
broke and fled. The distinguished jaid Capt. M'Pher' 
son, with Capt. Cheese man, in attempting to bear off 
their lifeless General, lost their lives, after which young 
Burr, afterwards Vice President of the United States, 
lifted the body on his shoulders and endeavored to bear 
it off; but was compelled to abandon it to the enemy. 
The storm still raged in all its fury, and all along' the 
way where the column had passed, were strewn corps- 
es ; many of them -now became mere hillocks of snow; 
the rapidly falling flakes had blotted out the stain of 
blood, and already wrapped a shroud around the brave 
dead. 

Farther west was situated the place called Santau 
Matelot, which Gen. Arnold attempted to storm. Up 
to this he moved with an intrepid step, cheering on his 
^nen, when a musket-ball struck his leg, shattering 
the bone ; he fell forward in the snow ; then by a strong 
effort rose again, and endeavored still to press on ; and 
it is said it was w\l\\ ihe ^ArcvQ^V. ^\^^\s\Vj V^ ^^\iS^ ^ 
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persuaded to be carried to the rear. The command 
thea devolved on Morgan, who fell with such terrible 
fury on the battery, that the British fled, leaving it in 
his possession. Daylight had not yet dawned, nothing 
had been heard from Montgomery ] and the snow kept 
fallinc: in an overwhelminoj shower and blowinoj furi- 
oosly in the soldiers faces ; close by was a second bar- 
rier, protected by a battery, which opened upon him 
the moment they turned the angle of the street. This 
galling fire cut them down like grass ; they fled into 
the houses for shelter, leaving the intrepid Morgan in 
the street shouting to them to return -, but all his words 
and personal daring could not revive their courage ; 
and his brave heart sunk within him, when compelled 
to order a retreat to be sounded. But his troops, now 
thoroughly disheartened, would Jiot venture out again 
into the deadly fire, even to retreat ; and Morgan soon 
found himself surrov nded by the enemy and compelled 
to surrender. 

After viewing from Santau Matelot the surrounding 
scenery, including the citadel and fortifications crown- 
ing the precipitous heights which overhang the St. 
Lawrence, we repaired to the harbour, where the broad 
and deep river was enlivened by a variety of shipping. 
While engaged in examining some of the splendid steams- 
ers, we were told some very amusing anecdotes by the . 
British, of the superstitious horror of the old Canadians 
at the new inventions and innovations of the anglo-A- 
mericans ; that they beheld the first steamers with such 
extreme jealousy as to have exclaimed, when they saw 
tbem 9scend the St. l^awrence, ^^JVfai? croijei xouz c^^ 
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h bon Dieu permHtra tout cela,^* The tiiaveller durio| 
his tour through Lower Canada, may frequently hear 
anecdotes told on the French Canadians by the Brituih 
settlers, which are SDmetimes accompanied with tuch' 
bitter sarcasm, as to (j[ra\y the npind of the stranger to 
X\f3 old story ot the American, whosiid thai if the U* 
nited States ever got possession of Canada, they would 
soon improve the French oflfthe face of the earth. Ths 
lato Lord Sydenham has been viewed by the Fre&cb 
party with great jealousy^ in this respect ; they speak 
as if they really believed him capable of conceiving and 
executing such a project. This is a delusion which if 
no doubt strengthened by the British aettlens, who praise 
his zeal, habits of business, and devotedness to the in* 
terestsof Canada; and so ultra are some of his admi- 
rers, that one of them, who beia^ so deeply imbued 
with the spirit of his policy, as to declare in the pres- 
iince of the French party, "we shall never make any» 
ihiii^ of Canada until we an^locize and protestantize 
it :" at which declaration, the lips of the French Cath- 
()lics could be seen quivering with rage, and an old 
gpffy-hf'aded Frence seigneur immediately rejoined 
M'ith bitterness, "had ygq not better fjuish Ireland first?" 
The Theatres of Quebec, though on rather a small 
scale, attract attention. The buildings are in no wisn 

. distinguished for the beauty of their agriculture ; they 
are however filled nightly to overflowing. Plays and 
performances are generally in th:; French language, 
though much inferior to those of M )ntreal. The French 
theatre is corisiderably patronized by the English'au- 

ib miles qf the city, and *u o^ <;ovvc^^ VW ^v*<^^vle of all 
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those of any pretensions to elegance or fashion. The 
French theatre offers considerable inducements to its 
patrons, although its performers are by no means the 
most finished members of the corps dramatique of France. 
After visiting the principal objects of interest on the 
far-famed rock of QuebeCi we made arrano^ements for 
an excursion to the country, whose sparkling waters 
and blue forests had somewhat an inviting appearance 
from the heights, though not presenting the grandeur 
they would in winter, when the evergreen and ever- 
silent woodland is clothed with white drapery, and the 
fine boughs tipped with icicles which image forth the 
realms of the great frost-king, presenting in the sun- 
light, fairy shadows dancing across the chrystal surface, 
which is not diminishec^even by night in grandeur, as 
it is equally imposing to view the innumerable stars 
trembling m the cold clear firmament, and the moon- 
jio-ht sparkling upon the crusted snow and white drar 
pery of the forest. 
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CHAPTEJi Xl^X. 

EzeunioiitotiM eoantfj — Franch Peaauits— Lakt*— Prodocfv 
of the eooDtry — VMb of M ontmorerucy — 'Fketori e«-^oMiiiit 
•oenefj— Beaoport— St. Mi chMl Rctmm tu Qa«lMe--liidi- 
eaUoi»ofWmter--DepartonofUi0fleet--CuiMliimwiiitfli^ . 
Streetsof Quebto— DrMi in winter — I i^ohaigsiia QM^itc-^ 
Departure— CluiQdi«r Falle— Hiitoricel Sketch— Wild twi 
•ubiimeofaftracierortha Palla— ArriTal at Thfee RiTeif- 
Falla of MaddnoDgo— JacfaeaCartier RSver — Retors ta Mba- 
treaV— PoHtenen of the French— Tbaatra— De^rtnfa—D» 
UntTiev of Montreal— Beautiae of the St. La«reaee-44 
Prairi»-^'Barraek»— Aapeet oCthe eonntrf — St John— Hktoi- 
ical iketeh—Swallowa— Steamer Bnrlingtoii. ^ 

I now left the city of Quebec for the country , which 
I found cold> bat fertile and well watered. The mt» 
of tbe population are howeveif settled in the valley <i 
the St. Lawrence. The principal public roads through 
the country are generally M'Adamised^ which in many 
places were heaving up, caused by the action of the 
frost. The population are chiefly of French origin } 
speak the French language ; are a contented^ gay, barm- 
less people, easy and courteous in their manners, but 
very ignorant, few of them being ablt to read and write, 
as education is much neglected. The native French 
Canadians are called habitant ; they are strongly at- 
tached to their religion, which is Catholic ; they are 
also strongly attached to the land of their birth ; thoogh 
cold, rugged and desperate as are the regions of Cana- 
da, they contend there is no such a place on earth ; a 
part of this delusion is of course to be attributed to their 
ignorance. Yet dreary, gloomy and disheartening as 
sounds the name of Lov:et C^jx^ai^a.V^'^'f^^s^^^ Yu> 
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giula^ it po^csses at least some beauties, after the groat 
mantle of snow and ice, which envelopes her for six 
months in the year have passed away. These beauties 
consist chiefly in her waters, such as lake Calvaire, lake 
St. Charles and lake Beaiiport, with many beautiful 
small streams and rivers with handsome cascades and 
water-ldllsr These lakes are celebrated for fine trout, 
and some of the rivers for excellent salmon. 

The country is very highly cultivated, chiefly in small 
hnaa, which produce some wheat, but the principal 
products are corn and such other grains common to the 
gorthtfrn parts of the United States. Grain however, 
is not produced in sufficient quantities for exportation. 
The chief exports are timber, furs, pot and pearl ashes. 
Below the river Montmorency there are very few set- 
tlements, except small fishing villages along the St. 
Lawrence} as the province becomes still more rugged^ 
cold and sterile, which is said rapidly to increase in a 

« 

north and northeastern direction, and of course becomes 
unfit for the abode of man. 

On ray way back to Quebec, I visited tlie Falls of 
Montmorency. This is situated near the mouth of the 
river of the same name, and 9 miles below Quebec. — 
The water is of a blackish color, being about the color, 
of common ley. It rises in a swampy section of coun- 
try J its source being ^ great pond, at a very consider- 
able distance north of the St. Lawrence, and in its 
course to the falls it is joined by numerous streams, 
which increase it to a, considerable river, which at the 
falls shoots in a sheet over a vast precipice 24'4 feet 
bio;b. At about 30 yards above iVie \ex«»ji cASXv^ \x^- 
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cipice, the water ii forced into a harrow channel of not 
more than 100 ft*et wide, immediate] j below which it 
falls about 5 feet perpendicular, and is parted by t 
large xock, below which it again unitei, and immedi- 
ately falls over an awful precipice of 240 feetpa'pen-, 
dicular. The right bank of the river is «zpof 3d to the 
north, and owing -to its great height, the sun never ! 
reaches the base of the precipice -, therefore the bise \ 
was covered with ice for 6 or 8 feet in height,^lli«i 
by the freezing of the mist which fell agunst the bank 
as it arose from the falls, although in the month of June* 
The banks on each side afe smooth and precipitoo^i 
their summits are crowned with trees. ' From the lit- 
tle fslU of 5 feet, there is hewn out of the side of thi . 
awful precipice on the led bank of the river, a channd 
to convey water for the purpose of propelling some 
mills and other factories, belonging to a Mr. Patterson, 
which are situated at about 300 yards distance, which 
are perched high up on an awful verge on the bank of 
the St. Lawrence. 

The falls of Niagara, are celebrated throughout the 
civilized world as one of the grandest and most sub- 
lime spectacles to be found in the universe. Among 
falls of a secondary character, the falls of Montmoren- 
.ey deserve notice ; and although the scenery arooni 
them is by no means as impressive as Niagara, yet the 
true lover of nature — he who looks with the eye of an 
enthusiast upon the sublime and beautiful, as it came 
from the hand of the creator, can spend many an hout 
of pleasure and delight, in watching the Montmorency 
$M it cornea rushing and l\i\xndetViii^v«rDL>^%>K^^ 
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cipice, sending forth its rainbows of light spray, in to* 
ken of joy that the rough way is passed over, and that 
its utters may now mingle with the mighty billows of 
the majestic St. Lawrence, and roll on in more peace 
and quiet, in awful grandeur, to mingle with the foam- 
ing surges of the ocean. 

The village of Beauport is about a quarter of a mile 
distant from the St. Lawrence, and about 3 miles be- 
low Quebec. Near it a small streamlet flows in a nai^ 
row ravine about 110 feet deep, partly excavated in 
the drifl, which had filled up a more ancient hollow in 
the Silurian strata. By examining the cliff immediate- 
ly below the house of a Mr. Ryland, and again a few 
hundred yards to the west, where lower beds were laid 
open by the river, and then ascending to the higher 
grounds northwards and towards a place called St. Mi- 
chael, I obtained several pebbles and shells which my 
curiosity induced me to save. 

After my return to Quebec, I received from my kind 
host Mr. Russell, of the Albion Hotel, much informa- 
tion concerning Canada, among other things the follow- 
ing : The indications of the approaching winter, is ob- 
served by the delicate and vaporious hues of the long 
twilights of July j are followed in October by dark 
nights and gloomy days ; the leaves have all withered, 
the air is sharp, the sky looks grey and dull ; the north- 
west winds begin their wailing accents ; the St. Law- 
rence joins in with mournful murmurs, and all nature 
sighs with seeming sadness, over the early grave of sum- 
mer ; clouds of dust sweep through the streets, and pen- 
^trate the crevices ol every door and nv*\tv^Q^n \ ^^^ 
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and sfthmos prevftil ; itrangen prepare to leave ;b6ai^ 
keepers are engaged in pntling in double window sidl- 
es, and lining the door with felt } and every one vha 
is able makes every preparation for the approachto; 
winter. 

To a southern stranger, it is impossible to conceire 
of a more disagreeable climate. Frost begins aboot the 
15th of September, and lasU until the 10th or 1 9th of 
"May. About the first of October, the fierce north wind 

begins, accompanied with- whirling flurries of sdo^* 
which rolls on the waves of the St. lAwrence and daA- 

es them with great force against the banks. It iiit 
this dreary season, that the last steamer takes its dep^ 
tare for another land. The last boat ! How many anf- 
ious feelings are ej:cited in the bosom of the resideaty 
at this announcement ! How many assemble on the 
pier that day, to gaze upon the envied few, who are to 
escape before the great portals of the St. Lawrence are 
locked with ice, and when the last adieu is waved, and 
the lingering crowd disperse, how do the thoughts of 
all revert Jo other scenes ! To those who live in Can- 
ada who have lived elsewhere, there appears something 
exceedingly sad in the aspect of the Canadian autamo, 
which however cannot be discovered in native-bow 
citizens. 

About the first of November, the cold increases in se 
verity ; the water is congealed to the consistency 
jelly, and the snow freezes as it falls. Still the mercu 
ry descends, and toward the latter part of the montl 
the St. Lawrence i3 covered with solid ico. The Frenc 
Canadian rejoices when V\ie «t\oNv \^ ^^^^ ^x^\nst^ 
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tod as soon as the police will permit liim to venture 
upon the ice-bound river, he launches forth upon his 
sleigh, ana drives at full speed along the paths which 
are marked out 5 boats rigged with sails, and propelled 
hy the wind, glide swiftly up and down on the ice, 
and when not too cold, a few skaters appear and prac- 
tice the sport of the winter. When these melancholy 
days have come, the Canadian breakfasts at about sev- 
en o'clock ; then piercing with his eye the double glas- 
ses of his windows and the drowsy obscurity of day, he 
discovers snow enough to last for months. After the 
«un is fairly up, he wraps about him, the Englishman 
bis cloak, and the Frenchman his pelisse lined with 
for; out he goes into the clear, cracking cold of a Ca- 
i^aa winter morning ; he finds the pavements nicely 
swept, and may walk them in safety, as the sidewalks in 
^U the principal streets are cleared of snow and ice, 
and the snow in the streets kept beat down or in part 
i^moved, so as to be passable for sleighs. 

As the season advances, some bright days bring out 
into the streets, crowds of the population. The peas- 
antry of the surrounding country flock to the city with 
their sleighs and horses, and the animation and variety 
of the multitude, who ride or walk upon the streets as 
well as on the ice of the St. Lawrence, surpasses any 
thing of the kind to be seen on the continent. All this 
multitude are wrapped in fur from the most common 
to the most costly kind ; some of whom occupy the side 
walks ; while the carriage-way is completely filled with 
ileighs, from the dashing turn-out of the Ei\wl\^lv^vyl\Na\- 
ties, to the humble sleigh ol (he FretvcU ^^wX« 'XNn.^^ 
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all drive with great rajnclitj, and yet an accid^iel^ 
dom occunr. 

I now prepared to leave Quebec, and my kind hsd 
Mr. Russell, whom I found to be a man of wealth, and 
among his possessions are two of the largest and mod 
popular hotels in the city. He is a host who uses ev- 
ery exertion to accommodate a guest, in a neat but pfadi 
manner ] and I found him in every way an accomme- 
dating man, and on leaving him, he accommodated me 
with a charge of one dollar per meal, during my staf 
with him. I repaired to the wharf and took psssigt 
on board the steamer Lord Sydenham, the same boii 
which first landed me, and left the memorable city of 
Quebec, which I long had a curiosity of seeing, awi 
sailed up the St. Lawrence to the mouth of the Cbash- 
diere river, from which I travelled a short distance «p 
that river to the Chaudiere Falls, which are a delight- 
ful curiosity. The fall is of considerable height, aod 
above which are long rapids. It was this fall that ctiDS 
very near destroying Gen. Arnold and his army, in hii 
expedition against Quebec. In his great eagerness to 
reach Quebec, he sailed down this river with his Uttle 
boats and canoes without a guide, or even any knowl- 
edge of the river ; but hurried on till one day aboot 
noon he suddenly found himself amid rapids; the boaili 
were caught by the waves, and whirled onward until 
three were dashed against the rocks and sunk with tU 
they contained. This calamity was their salvation*, 
for while they were drying their clothes on shore, a 
man who had gone ahead, awddeTxly cried out <«a fait" 
A cataract was foaTnino; ^^^ \«\qw \>cv«to^ ^Ko&ni^*^ 
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oar through the forest. But for the upsetting of the 
bats, the entire party would have gone on till they 
ame within the suction of the descending waters, when 
lothing could have saved them from utter destruction. 

The falls ofChaudiere possess some attraction, though 
lot to be compared to the falls of Montmorency. Yet 
. stranger may spend several hours in examining this 
»lace, very satisfactorily, especially ii fie be fond of 
ugged and rocky scenery. While at this place I learn- 
tl that this famous river contained no less than seven- 
een falls between this and lake Megantic, which is the 
oUrce of the river, situated near the boundary line be- 
ween Lower Canada and the State of Maine. All of 
hese falls are said to be considerably smaller than the 
me above named. I now returned to the St. Law- 
vnce, and on my way up the river stopped at Three 
fivers. 

While at the city of Three Rivers, I made an excuiv 
ion to the Falls of Maskinonge, located a few miles 
lortbward of the St. Lawrence. There is here a coii- 
iderable cascade and fall ; it is situated in a fine region 
nd upon the whole a very beautiful waterfall. The 
iver here forces its way through a narrow cliff of rocks. 
lie day was warm and pleasant, the only warm and 
leuant day I experienced during my stay m Canada, 
a the woods near the falls, in approaching it, we were 
ttracted, and became envek)ped in the most terrible 
loud of musquitos, I ever had the misfortune of getting 
ito in my life. We of course at first made a defence, 
nd fought desperately for a few motueul^, bvA ^^wv'ii^ 
»/ we would be overwhelmed by nv\m\i«i^^^K^^^^^ 
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compelled lo hew onr way llirough their ranks, and 
escape by flight. While engaged in this desperate^n- 
counter, I almost came to the conclusion the place was 
more celebrated for mosquitos than any thing else.— 
This was the only occasion on which I was annoyed 
by these enemies, owing to the coolness of the season. 
This river and the Jacques Cartier river are celebrated 
for excellent salmon fishing. 

We were again soon found at the St. Lawrence, and 
sailing on board the steamer Canada, for Montreal, 
where I was delighted to again meet my kind host Mr. 
Hall, of the Ottawa Hotel. During my stay, among 
other things I was much delighted with the politeness - 
of many of the French gentlemen and ladie_s ) with their 
gay and lively chat with each other j little of whose 
conversation however I understood, as it was always 
in the French language. Those of the parties on leav- 
ing the group, never failed to add the words, ^^Quand 
viendrez vous me voir ?" (when are you coming to see 
me) lo which some of the group would make suitable 
answers ] on which the parties made a graceful bow to 
each other ) and if the group consisted of gentlemen, 
the word Messieurs is added, if ladies, the word Mo^ 
am, if married ; if single, ^^M^sdemoiselle^ je vous sow* 
haite, le hon jour, adieu.^' 

The meeting of French gentlemen is no less to be ad- 
mired than their parting. After a cordial shake of the 
hand, among the first words spoken are, ^^Tumez-vous, 
vouleZ'Vous un cigar ?" "jlvec plaisir ; merci.^^ (smoke 
you ] will you have a segar ? with pleasure, thanks.) 
^moVmg appears to be a c\\axB,cXemW^ ofvvJwci ^xo^xich 
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doadian. They are here much more intelligent than 
they are in the lower part of the province ; though 
their education is here neglected as well as it is there. 
A part of their intelligence may be attributed to their 
being of the higher classes, and Montreal being the 
great metropolis of British America, where of course 
they have more opportunities of receiving information. 
In the theatre of Montreal I had opportunities of see- 
ing, in the actors of the theatre, how susceptible the 
French are of high attainments. 

I now left the city of Montreal, and crossed the St. 
Lawrence obliquely on my way southward to the city 
of La Prairie, a distance of 9 miles. On looking back 
over the river to Montreal, the whole cify seemed in a 
blaze of light, owing to the fashion here of covering 
the bouses with tin, which reflected the rays of the 
letting sun, so that every roof seemed a mirror. Be- 
hind the city rose its steep and shapely mountain ; in 
bront were wooded islands, and the clear waters of the 
majestic St. Lawrence, sweeping along with a -broad 
and rapid current ; while beyond the glittering waves 
could be seen the dazzling roof of the mighty Cathe- 
dral, with her towers piercing as it were the clouds. 

La Prairie is beautifully situated on the south side of 
the St. Lawrence, 9 miles from Montreal ; is the great 
thoroughfare of the trade between Montreal and the 
(Tnited States, and is connected with St. John, on the 
Sorelle river by railroad. At the barracks in La Prai- 
rie, a regiment of hussars were exercising; a scene 
which we had but a few minutes time to witness, be- 
fore the cars started tor St. John, a dis^Utvce (il VI xw^^'Vy 
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in which distance we passed many splendid farms high* 
\y cultivaled, all of which" were still within the Mon- 
treal district. The land J did not consider as good as 
some on the north shore of the St. Lawrenpe, it being 
low and of a cold nature, yet its high state of cultiva- 
tion remedied this evil no doubt to a considerable extent. 

St. John, with a population of upwards of 11,000, 
is advantageously situated on the river Sorelle; the ci- 
ty is well built and carries on considerable trade* St 
John is celebrated as being the place to which Arnold 
made a masterly retreat, after the disaster ot th^ Ame^ 
icans before Quebec, in which a portion of the array 
were captured. Here he hastily embarked his ifien, 
while the British army were close at his heels;. he 
stood and saw the last boat but his own leave the shore, 
then springing to his saddle, he galloped back towards 
the British army, till he came in sight of the pursuing 
column pressing rapidly forward being close upon him; 
for a moment he coolly surveyed his foes, then put 
spurs to his horse and came back in a headlong galloP' 
Reining up his steed by the shore, he sprang to the 
ground, and stripped off the saddle and bridle, shot tie 
noble animal dead in his tracks, to prevent his falling 
into the hands of the enemy, heaved his own boat from 
the beach, and leaping into it, shot out into the river 
out of the reach of his enemies. All this when scarce- 
ly recovered from the wound received before Queb^. 

While at St. John, my attention among other things 
was drawn to a great troop of swallows, where I count- 
ed under the eaves of the stable of our hotel, more than 
forty nests, of the rod-\)T^^^\.<>^ ^.v^-SkWovv \ \!cv^ uests be- 
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ng crowded with jouog birds peepiug out of each, 
^hile the air was filied with the old ones flying about 
od feeding them. The landlord told me that they had 
uilt there for twenty years, but missed the two years 
irben the cholera raged -, for at that time there was a 
carcity of insects. Our host also mentioned that in 
naking an excavation near Plattsburg, about 1,000 of 
hete birds were found hybernating in the sand ; a tale 
or the truth of which I do not vouch ; together with 
everal other swallow stories which he related. 

On board the steamer Burlington, I sailed up the So- 
'elle, on both shores of which could be seen excellenjt 
and, and on the right the town of Dorchester ; soon af- 
er passing which we arrived at the boundary line be- 
ween Canada and the United States, and entered lake 
^ ham plain. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

STATE or NEW YOBfSi, 

'-ake Champlain — Fortification* — Boundary line — Customhouse 
Ofiicer — Mouot Marcy — Mount Mansfield — Majestic scenery 
-^huiadian soldier — M^Donougli^s capture of the British fleet 
— Pltttuburgr — Port Kent — Boulder Formation — Cliasm — Wa- 
ter Falls— White Hall— Railroads. 

The first object which attracts the attention of the 
traoger after entering the northern extremity of Lake 
yhamplain, on the western or New York side, are the 
American fortifications, situated on Hpuson's Point, 
ear the boundary line. On the YcTnvoul w^O^^ o.^ >5^^ 
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lake, the boundary line ii marked out by an opea way 
cut tbiDQ^ the foreit. The next olject which aneit- 
ed our attention, wat a Cuitoro-house officer on. bond 
the iteamer Burlington, who kindly invited oa to de- 
liver up our trunkt for his inspection, which of coune 
we done without any hesitancy, as ^uncle Sam* demand- 
ed it. I was delighted to find that this agent wsi t 
perfect gentleman ; this however I found also to be the 
case with Queen Victoria's Custom-house agent, after 
I passed the boundary line of the United States aod 
was found in her dominions. 

The scenery of lake Champlun is deservedly nmch 
admired. On the western shore I could see the pria- 
cipal range of monntains in the State of New York| a* ^ 
mong which are Mount Marcy the highest, attaiDiag 
an elevation of upwards of 5,400 feet. It was still eap 
ped with snow, although the 6th of June. To the 
eastward were the Green Mountains, Camel's Hump) 
and the still loAier Mount Mansfield, being very con- 
spicuous, the whole presenting a scei^e of the grandest 
and sublimest character. 

While sailing up this beautiful lake^ which u 120 
miles long, enclosed by the grandest mount|iQ 
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on every hand, which appeared to be the clueiaBpe . . 
of conversation with the passengers, while a gntf"^ 
some half dozen of us, among which was an intell^eot . . 
and genteel Canadian, were busily engaged iIk•eottve^ | 
sation on the lake and its beauties, the steamef tumsd . 
a point of land on the right, and rapidly approached 
the city of Plattsburg ; and when on that part of the i 
lake where Cpmmodor^ INVOduov)^ ^t\»«l«dL and cap- | 
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ured the British fleet, during the late warj|J|M Cani^ 
liaQ changed the conversation by saying, ^ff)||ii here 
ii years ago, we all got the terriblest thrashing, that 
»ver a set of men got in this world ;" to which some 
i>rthe group remarked, <<we made the lint fly did we?" 
He answered, <<now ii you did not, I would not say so; 
be assured gentlemen, those of us who escaped were 
compelled to hussel back, around that point of land, a 
{cod deal faster than we came, and be assured you nev- 
n catch this child in such a scrape again in a hurry ; 
[ will know better how to do next time." The cap- 
tain of the boat remarked to him, <^I suppose you will 
:<»ne on our side next time, will you ?" to which he 
inswered with a smile, ^'yop are a little too hard for 
me now; but I will acknowledge that I was once caught 
in folly." 

Clinton county. — While we were thus enjoying our- 
selves with the Canadian, the steamer placed herself 
beside the pier of the city of Plattsburg, which con- 
tains a population of 6,416, it is beautifully situated at 
the junction of the Saranac river with lake Champlain; 
it is well sitmted and commands a considerable por- 
tijll of the commerce of the lake. This place is cele- 
I^Plnd for the great battle and victory of the Americans 
mider Gen. Macomb, over the British army, under Sir 
G^rge Prevost ] and also for the capture of the British 
fleet by Commodore M'Donough, a short distance be- 
low the town, on the lake, during the late war with 
Great Britain. 

Our steamer next touched at Port Kent, a very beau- 
tiful towo, Situated at the junction ot VVx^ K>M8BWift w^\ 



thick ; and thirdly sand, 20 feet thick. From 
I \tent to Keesville, a Ihtle toMrn of about & 
tants, io eJTamine d deep cleil in thesandston 
which the Ausable river flows for two mi 
chasm is only from 40 to 50 feet in width, 
perpendicular walls are 100 feet high. A 
wooden stairs has been constructed here so ai 
one to reach the bottom : and the stranger mi 
as he descends, the numerous horizontal str 
ceous sandstone. In many places this most 
the fossiliferous rocks of New York, knowi 
dam sandstone, is divided into laminde, by tt 
of innumerable shells, which are in such pr 
to form black seams like mica, for which th 
easily be mistaken. Above this chasm were 
tiful waterfalls, where the ripple-like ridges 

V^/V^Vr^V ^Vrl^aW*^ 4l%«%*«» ••«4»<«««te1 W«.«»«M«tell ^^ I « M««#^ #% W% Jj ^Mk. MM 



gress from Saratoga Springs to this place, which will 
open a communication from the city of New York, by 
the way of Troy and White Hall, through lake Cham- 
plain to St. John and Montreal, in Canada, which will 
•horten the route of travel to the latter place Very con- 
iiderably for the southern traveller. 

Thus far lake Champlam forms the boundary between 
New York and Vermont: the middle of the lake beinor 
the line ; its waters are beautiful and its scenery de- 
lightful ; at least all that could be seen by daylight. A 
portion of the lake I passed over after night, and of 
course could not see all its scenery. At White Hall 
commences the Champlain Canal, which connects lake 
Cbamplain with the river Hudson at the city of Troy, 
beinp: ?6 miles in length. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Port Anno — Sandj Hill — Champlain Canal — Uprooting stumps 
by an engine— Glcn^B Falls — Bridge — Caverns — Manufactures 
— Marble quarries — Village of Glen's Falls — Fort Edward-^ 
Saratoga Springs — Village of Saratoga — Streets — Shade trees 
—Groves —Hotels — Mineral Waters — Great popularity of the 
water — Analysis of the Congress Spring — Appearance of the 
waters — High Rock Spring — Academy — Churches-Dwellings 
•^Bowling Alleys — Circular Railway — Cemetery — Monument 
—Saratoga Lake. 

Fort A line, with a population of 3,559, is situated 
bout halt way between White Hall and the village of 
andy Hill. The fortifications at this place are cele- 
rated for their importa tice. The vW^i^e o^ ^^'cA'^^K:^^ 
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id Mtuated near where the Hndeoii river taroiiA 
aoglee to the south y it ia trol j a tpLendid yilbg 
ing located on high and commanding ground) an 
■enef aome objects of attraction* , The surrou 
country it deligbtlui, being clothed with heavy 
of grain and grass; the streets of the village are J 
croesing each other at right angles, adorn^ with 
tiful shade trees. There are here several verj 
and elegant churches; the other buildings are 
considerable elegance. Just in the rear of the i 
passess the Cbamplain canal, which connects tha 
at White Hall, with the Hudson, as noticed in th 
ceding chapter, by which the village profits ver] 
siderablv. 

Warren county. — In passing through this coui 
well as the above named county, I saw many ve 
lightful farms, many of them new ones ; but not a 
could be seen standing in the fields, they bei 
drawn out by means of an engine made for the e 
purpose ; which is moved from place to place, 1 
ing attached to a carriage with two wheels abou' 
feet high, the engine being placed under the a 
the carriage. The engine is fastened to the 
with chains, and the whole constructed with sti 
and on such a principle, as to be capable of di 
out the most powerful stump in the field. The i 
are afterwards used for fencing, being laid sidet 
which is said to make an excellent fence. 

____ * 

Glen's Falls are situated on the Hudson rive 

miles north of the city of New York. The Fal 

sjst of two falls and a sVvotV x?l^\^ \)4V9?^«ti ^3o>! 
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he upper ML the- water descends by a perpendicular 
all, of about 18 feet, and falls about 12 teet in the short 
mpid, in which distance the channel is wedged into a 
larrow chasm, where the water roars and plunges a- 
;aiDst the walls which confine it so terribly that it pre- 
lents a grand spectacle to behold. Immediately below 
his chasm, is the other fall, about "9 feet high. Over 
his short and narrow chasm, isconstructed a handsome 
md substantial bridge, being mipported by two great 
[nUars, let into a large and powerful rock which forms 
3ae aide of the narrow chasm, and extends over the re- 
maining breadth of the liver; which rock is about KT 
leet high, and during a freshet, when the narrow chasm 
cannot contatn the water, it overflows the entire rock 
chasm and all. Immediately below the rock, and to 
one side of the lower &11, there is a long rock adjoin- 
ing it, which runs down the river about 100 yards, 
which has several small caverns or arches in it, through 
which a person may walk, by entering it from a ravine 
running parallel with the west bank and rock ;, after 
passing through, you are stopped at the east side, by 
the rolling waves from the ^Is, which pass about 18 
inches beneath your feet. 

The falls afibrd a vast water power, which is used 
for manufacturing purposes ; there being a large num- 
ber of factories of diflTerent kinds on both sides of the 
river ; among them are some extensive factories for 
sawing and dressing marble ; there being very extcja- 
sive marble quarries about half a mile below the place, 
on each bank of the river; which marble can be seen 
to extend down the precipice from 80 Vo ^^ fe:^.* 'X\v5ii 



tillage ftt this place, is situated on bigh and coraroanS' 
ing ground, its streets beautifully adorned with shade 
trees; the buildings are chieflj brick, and present con- 
fiderable elegance, there are also 6 very beantifal 
churches. There is a short canal constructed from thb 
place to intersect the Cbamplain canal, which ^fordff 
an excellent iscility for conveying away their ?ait 
quantities of lumber and marble. 

Fort Edward, with a population of 1726, is situated 
on the Hudson river. These fortilKcations have e?er \ 
been celebrated as of the highest importance, during 
all the American wars. These great fortifications were 
noted during the old French war, as being wider tiie 
command of the cowardly, selfish and miserable Geo. 
Webb, who turned a deaf ear to the distress of Fort 
William Henry, about 12 miles distant, which after its 
commander Col. Munroe hiad done all that a brave man 
could do, fell, and its heroic garrison were all massacred. 
At this important post stood the heroic Schuyler, wh6n 
the fugitives fiom Ticonderoga under Gen. St. Clair, 
emerged from the forest like frighted sheep, from be- 
fore the victorious Burgoyne, who came thundering 
from Lake George down the Hudson, crushing every- 
thing in his passage, during our revolutionary sthiggle. 
In the meantime, and in the immediate vicinity of these 
fortifications, occurred the murdef of the accomplished 
and beautiful Miss Jane McRea, whose treatment and 
death will ever stand, as a monument of the most sav- 
age cruelty. 

Saratoga county, — I now made my way for Sarato- 

ga Springs, where 1 atuved oXixcv^ tovte south from 
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da« These Springs are situated on the west side 
B noble Hudflon, and within 4 miles of the beauti- 
ike of Saratoga. They are celebrated as one of 
ireatert watering places in the world. There is 
a town with a population of 3384 ) the buildings 
e town are large and well finished, either of brick 
ime \ the latter being painted white, which make 
y elegant appearance ; being situated on a high 
aanding plain, and is in every sense one of the 
Bomest villages in the State of New York ) the 
ta are broad crossing each other at right angles ;. 
Manciple ones extending in a straight line far out 
the country. The streets are all beautifully orna-^ 
ed with shade trees ) among which may be iound 
Beach, Sugarmaple, White pine, Spruce pine, 
eaa. Balsam, &c., which together with 4 large 
Groves within half a mile of the town, perfume 
ir very agreeably. Two or three of these groves 
irnished with seats lor the accommodation of vis- 

e streets have side-walks about 12 feet wide, which 
eautifully curbed and paved with patent bricks. 
Bare hydrants at almost every Corner of the streets, 
pply the town with fresh water, for the various 
)f the inhabitants ; these side-walks are adorned 
le side with hydrants, white posts and beautiful 
f trees ; while the other is no less ornamented by 
umerous marble and granite steps at the doers of 
wellings, surmounted by a splendid iron banister 
iliog, painted green or black ; together with the 
>rouB flowering boxes, bird cages, 8fc,c.,t^tAt\%>5^^^ 
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walks more delightful than those of other cities or towi 
The town contsdns 19 very large and elegant bote! 
all of which are well conducted ; the four largest 
which are the United States Hotel, containing U, 
rooms ; Congress Hall, Union Hall, and Columbia H 
tel ; which lour hotels alone are capable of accbnin 
dating 4900 persons in a very comfortable nianner.- 
The whole number of hotels combined are capable 
accommodating a large number of yisitorsi ; in additii 
to which almost every house is a Boarding-house, 
the first class ; so that those vast crowds which coUe 
together here from far and wide, find little difficul 
in procuring good accommodations. 

The principal mineral Springs at this place are t( 
in number, and known by the names of Congress, Wss 
ington, Columbia, Hamilton, Putnam, Pavilion, Fl 
Rock, High Rock, Iodine and Empire^ Eight of the 
springs are fitted up in a very handsome style, wJ 
jpurbs or tubes inserted in thef earth to the depth of fro 
30 to 40 feet, well secured against the admisuoa 
fresh water. These Springs are protected by a roc 
supported by large pillars which are whitened as w 
^s the ceiling over-head. The floors are two feet kn 
et than the top of the curb. Near each of these sprifl 
gre very large buidings used for bottleing water. 

The most popular of these mineral waters is the Cc 
gress Spring, which is visited by thousands and the 
sands daily during the months of July and August. 
This spring alone has been an independent fortune 
the late Dr. Clark & Co., as vast quantities of the v 
teris 5old in bottles lo cVLvxex^jb ol qvxx ^x^^tc^v^holi 
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at too remote a distance to attend the springs ; in addi- 
tion to which vast quantities are exported to foreign 
ooantries. ,Tfae waters of this noted spring are famed 
bj the known world for their medical qualities. 
The following is the analysis of the Congress Spring 
water, at the spring by the celebrated Dr. Allen : 

jChlorido of Sodiiun ... 390,246 
-Hjdriodate of Soda, and B Potassa - 6,000 
Carbonate of Soda .... [),'2l'A 
CarboD»toofMagneeia ... J00^81 
Carbonate of Lime ... 103,416 

Carbonate of I rem ... - 1,000 
Sulphate of Soda, a trgce, ... ooo 
Silex and Alumina . * . . 1,036 



Solid contents in a gfllon - - • 611 899 

Carbonate Acid Gas - - 383,777 
Atmospheric Air ... 2,361 

Gaseous contents in a gallon - . 386,138 

The other Mineral Springs contain some of the same 
ingredients which the Congress Spring does, yet not 
in the same proportion ; some contain more Iron ; some 
l&ore Lime : while several have considerable Iodine & 
Other mineral ingredients ; but none as much Magnesia 
^nd Soda. These celebrated waters are very cold, have 
% iparkling appearance similar to very clear water heat- 
ed jost before the act of boiling. The great quantify 
of gat in the composition of these waters passes off rap- 
idly. 

The water as it rises to the surface appears very much 
agitated, as water in the act of boiling in a common 
kettle. As it rolls to the surface, it is attended by a 
bozzing noise ; the surface is almost enveloped in a 
miflt or spraj which risea-y this in a c\eai <^2l^* \^ "^^x^ 
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brautifal to behold. A chicken or oth^ fowl being 
put down into the curb in the midst of thii milt fir t 
few roinutes, when removed it will be fonndliilit 
life is extinct'; ahd a j^rson on thniiting his head inib 
the top of the curb will feel the effects of the gu iiK 
s^sgilaneously. These singular waters are so cold tht 
it is with considerable difficulty a person can drink off 
a common glass without stopping to take treaih. 

The High Rock Spring consists of a rock 22 foet io 
circumference and 5 feet high, and of a conical form; 
in the top of which is an aperture of about nine incbei 
in diameter ; its depth is unknown^ The water liiei 
to within about eighteen inches of the top of theRodr. 
The water of this, as well as all the other Springs, ap- 
pears very much agitated by its terrible rolling vai' 
rumbling ; its sparkling appearance^ and the singnltr 
buzzing noise attending it. The aperture whereby the 
water escapes as it rises, has not as yet been discovered* 
The whole of this rock appears to be a great cntioeity) 
as its waters rise three and a half feet above the levd 
of the surface of the earth, and again escapes in sach 
a manner that no trace of its channel has yet been iot 
covered. The features of this celebrated Rock have 
every appearance of being once overflown by the mr 
ter, and formed by the ingredients in its composition; 
which with the action of the sun and air on the same 
is not iu the least improbable. 

The town contains the Saratoga Academy, a frame 
structure, situated in a beautiful white pine grove on 
the main street about 200 yards from the town, which 
h a very flourishing \nsV.\\.w\Ao^ , 1\«\^ «^ !S \»c^ and. 
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Klegant churches, ^h of which contains a f ery fine 
Drgan 9 the Catholic church however has the honor of 
laTiDg the finest There are also many splendid dwel- 
lings to the town and its vicinity, among which is that 
>f Judge Marvin, which is situated on commanding 
^ound overlooking the whole town, and is one of the 
most splendid dwellings in the State of New York, — 
Phis gentleman is the owner of the great United States 
Botel, and a vast deal of property in the town and its 
vicinity, together with a very large portion of the stock 
in the Saratoga Bank. A large portion of the lands a- 
reund the town are the property of this same wealthy 
man; many of the lands are laid out in lots from a 
fourth, to an acre each, and offered for sale at $1200 
per acre ; at which enormous price some are sold. The 
aoil is of an inferior quality, as the whole surrounding 
country is an elevated sandy plain, and was it not for 
the. celebrated Mineral Waters, the whole'plain, hand- 
tome as it is, would be comparatively a barren plain. 

There are here a number of bathing establish ments, 
where baths may be had at all times of mineral or soft 
waters, at any temperature. There are also for the a- 
musement of persons, Swings, Stooling Galleries, Bow- 
ling Alleys, Race Paths*; and in one ofthe Groves there 
is a circular Railway of about 400 feet in diameter 
with two tracks, on each of which is a small car with 
a seat for two persons. This is propelled on the track 
by means of a crank which the passenger has himself 
to turn. 

The Cemetery, about a mile from town, contains a- 
hout 30 acres of ground; the whole of NtfVvVdi v^ X.'as^'?^ 
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fully laid out, and containt many handsome Tombs and 
Monaments. The largeft is situated on a fiigh and 
commanding eminence, and is a rery splendid monu- 
ment, erected to the memory of Obed M. Colman, the 
celebrated musician. It contains handsome and appnh 
priate inscriptions and emblems. This beautiful rooo- 
ument was erected at a cost of $16,000. At the dis- 
tance of 4» miles rs the beautiful little Lake of Saratoga, 
which is 20 miles long, on which are several handsome 
litd^ steamers, on board of which a delightful pleasvie 
ride may be bad up and down the Lake., 



CHAPTER XXII^ 

Bemis^s Heights — Historical Sketch — Last Battle of Arnold m 
the Cause of American Freedom — Anecdote of Gen. Gatet 
— Conway Cabel — Stillwater — Lake George — Alexandria— 
Ticonderoga — Crown Point. 

The next objects of attraction in the vicinity of Sar- 
atoga, are the ever memorable Heights known by the 
name oi Bemis's Heights, celebrated for the two great 
battles and capture of the British army under Burgoyne, 
during the Revolution. On this celebrated battle-field, 
the American camp was pitched on the Hudson, and 
extended back about half a mile from the shore. Al- 
most directly in front were two creeks running nearly 
parallel to each other, along which the Amencan pick- 
ets were stationed ; these presented serious obstacles to 
the advance of Burgoyne, while towards the sources of 
these two creeks, or faTlVvet \\^ Vcv^ ^^vajcsl-a lo'wrard the 
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left of the American line, the approach was easier. It 
was on this account Bargoyne resolved to make his at- 
tack in that direction. Accordingly on the memorahle 
7th of October, moving his troops in three .columns he 
advanced to the American lefl. 

While I was viewing leisurely, these far-famed Heights, 
f&j mind was drawn back to many of the daring deeds 
of the impetuous Arnold, more particularly as this was 
the last bloody field upon which he struggled so nobly 
for American Liberty. It was here the hero received 
a shattered leg in the the very sally port of the British 
camp, where rider and horse sunk together to the earth ; 
it was here on the 7th of October, 1777, that Arnold, 
when hearing the heavy explosions of artillery making 
the earth tremble beneath him, that he mounted that 
beautiful dark Spanish steed name Warren, (afler the 
hero of Bunker Hill,) and launched like a thunder-bolt 
away to the scene of strife, and where the shot fell thick- 
est, there that black steed was seen plunging through 
the smoke^ and where death reaped down the brave 
fastest, there his thrilling shout was heard ringing over 
tiie din and tumult. And no sooner than did the Brit- 
ish line begin to shake and falter, before Arnold discov- 
ered the gallant Frazier, mounted on a gray horse, mo- 
Ying amid the chaos, bringing order out of confusion, 
and courage out of despondency, wherever he passed. 
No sooner had he made this discovery, than he applied 
t remedy, by ordering General Morgan to mark that 
gallant (^cer as a host. But few moments elapsed be- 
fore the gallant Frazier was cut down, and with him 
iWi the right am of their strength. TVve \tK^\xtf2K» 
11* 
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Arnpld had no sooner given Morgan this order, than he 
put himself at the head of three regiments of Larned*8 
brigade, and with a shout, those who heard it never 
forgot to their latest day, and with which he stormed 
the batteries, cleared every obstacle, and forced the Brit- 
ish line back into their camp. But scarcely had they 
entered it, before the heroic Arnold was heard roakinl 
the most enthusiastic appeals to his troops. ^'You,'' said 
he to one, "was with me at Quebec," "you in the wil- 
derness," "and you on Ctiamplain; Follow me." His 
sword was seen glancing like a beam of light abng 
their serried ranks, the next moment he and his he- 
roes like a whelming flood were bursting over the en- 
emies' entrenchments, and hand to hand with arguments 
of bloody steel, were pleading the cause of ages yet un- 
born. The British we are told, fought with a fury of 
men struggling for life. Hoarse as a mastiff, of true 
British breed, Lord Balcarras was heard from rank to 
rank, loud animating his troops, while on the other 
hand, fierce as the hungry tiger of Bengal, the impetu- 
ous Arnold wai hurling his heroes on the stubborn foe, 
bearing on Columbia's lovely stripes, till horse and ri- 
der sunk together to the earth, the good steed dead and 
the heroic Arnold beneath him with his leg shattered 
to pieces. 

This ended the fight, and the wounded hero was borne 
pale and bleeding from the field of his fame, only to a- 
waken to chagrin and disappointment. There is little 
doubt that when he galloped to the field, he had made 
vp his mind to bury his sorrows, persecutions and dis- 
appointments in a bloody ^T^-V^. ^QKiWNi}OSi!SL\kfc Vad 
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succeeded, for until then his face had shone like the 
star of the morning, and he had dazzled the worM with 
the glare of his noble exploits. £uf alas for Arnold ! 
when wronged and disappointed, he iell like Lucifer 
from a heaven of glory, into an ab3'ss of never-ending 
infamy, where his name will ever receive the curses 
of his countrymen, and the scorn of the world. 

We were infoBcned by the people of those regions, to 
whom it was handed down by their fathers, who were 
heroes in the conflict, that the heroic Arnold inflicted 
this lait and desperate blow on the British, while Gen. 
Gates, the commander-in-chiei of the American army, 
was in his tent in the camp, discussing with Sir Fran- 
cis Clark, the merits of the Revolution. This gentle- 
man had been wounded and taken prisoner, and was 
laid on Gates' bed ; and when one of the American aids 
came galloping from the field, the aid to his great sur- 
prise, found his General very much excited, though not 
about the battle ; but because his antagonist, would not 
allow the force of his argument. Walking out of the 
room he called his aid after him, and asked him if he 
"had ever heard so impudent a son of a b h." 

This was the part that General Gates took in the des- 
perate struggle on the plains of Saratoga, and afterwards 
snatched and wore the laurels upon his own brow, which 
were won by the blood and wounds of such towering 
heroes as Arnold, Morgan, Dearborn, Ten Brock, Poor, 
and a host of others. This being the case, we need not 
be surprised that his vanity became so inflated, that he 
was afterwards found so deeply implicated in the Con- 
way Cabel, perhaps better known by iVie tv^icv^ <^lQ.^xv- 
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way cmurpiraqr, agaiiut; Geneiml Wadiii^ltoD ; in wMch. 
it wM^ound that to gratifj a mnm ambitioii, he kid if 
train to undenmne Wadiiogton ; which had it matured 
or exploded, would have ihiTered the Union into fiag* 
menti. 

The town of Stillwater, with a population of 3738, v 
fituated up the Hudaon, from the battle^eI4« StiUiw^' 
ter if celebrated for the aorrender of fiurgoyne, op fbn 
17th ai October, only 10 days after the great btftle of 
Bemii^f Heights. To this town he had treated aftef 
the battle, and intended to cut bis way back to Lake 
George, the way he came ; but by the time hJe reached 
Stillwater, he learned that Fort Edwai«| was again in 
possession of the Americans^ which completely cut dt 
bis retreat, as that fortification is situated a few mitoi a- 
bove on the Hudson. 

On leaving these celebrated places & traveling north, 
brought me to the south end of Lake George, at which 
place is situated the town of Cadwell. From this place, 
steamers run regularly to Alexandria, at the north end 
of the Lake, a distance of 36 miles. This Lake forms 
the division between the counties of Warren and Wash- 
ington for that distance, and is one of the most beauti- 
ful inland lakes of fresh water in the State. Fi^oxt^ A^ 
exandria, 3 miles stage travel brought me to Ticonde- 
roga, which has ever been celebrate4 as a military post 
ot the greatest importance. It U situated on the wes- 
tern shore of Lake Chainplain. Many desperate con- 
flicts have taken place in attempting to get pos&essioj^ 
of this important post, daring the wars of America. — 
The old fortifications ate novj ^«xcio\» Vsst VSaavt Tsseeo^ 
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The city of Ticonderoga contains a population of 2169. 

Crown Pointy with a population of 2212, situated 
arther down the lake, is a place also celebrated fbr its 
nilitarj importance, its many gallant defences against 
:he assaults of its enemies, and for the adventures of 
jreneral Putnam and Mayor Rogers in 1754. This is 
ilso the Fort into which the gallant Arnold led in safe^ 
iy, his weary, wounded gallant band, by a bridle path 
in the dead hour of night, and thus saved them from ut? 
ter destruction, after his defeat on Valcour Island. 

Here I left the State of New York, and crossed lake 
Champlain for the State of Vermont, whose famous 
Green Mountains presented to me such a grand ap- 
pearance, when returning from Canada, by sailing up 
the lake, that I determined to traverse them irom this 
quarter. 



* » 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
STATE OF VERMONT. 

Aspect ofthe S^te — Grazing — Vergennei — Borlington — Unl- 
Tenity — Streets — Harbour— Mani^Ikctiires— Green Mountains 
— Onion River Valley — Towns — Agriculture — Montpelier — 
Mountain Scenery — State-House — Towns — Bams — Feeding 
Stock — Sheep Bam — Racks or Mangers — ^Treatment of Sheep 
—Dairy— Milk Bam— Treatment of Milch Cow»— Butter- 
Cheese Room — ^Maple Sugar — Sugar Cam^'. 

In travelling from the city of Vergennes, througl^ 
the State I found that the Green Mountains from whicli 
\be State derives its name, on accouut ol \.\ve «N^T5gt^«wi 
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with which they are coyered, occupy a large portion 
of the State. I found the face of the country where it 
is not mountainous, agreeahly undulating in placet, 
while in others it is hilly, which as a general thing loay 
he said of the State. The range of mountains pass thro* 
the whole length of the State, about half way between 
lake Champlain and the Connecticut river. From these 
mountains many streams take their rise. The scenery 
of these celebrated mountains with their green fleeces 
visible to their towering summits, is truly romantic & 
beautiful, the air pure and healthful ; and the natives of 
the State usually known by the name of Green Moun- 
tain Boys, famous for their daring exploits in our Rev- 
olution, and no less celebrated for their enterprise, in- 
telligence, and hospitality. 

The soil is dark, rich and loamy. It is admirably 
adapted to sustain drought, and affords the finest pastu- 
rage in the world. The soil is fertile, and all kinds oi 
grain suited to the climate, are produced in great abun- 
dance. But grazing, however, is the chief employment 
of the inhabitants ; as vast numbers of horses, cattle and 
sheep are reared in the State. The traveller on every 
hand, could see great herds of cattle and sheep. A- 
mong the cattle were numbers of the finest milch cows, 
as the dairy receives great attention throughout the 
State. On our way to Burlington, the Steamer run in- 
to the port of Vergennes, a city with a population of 
1017, which is bcautilully situated at the lower falls 
of Otter Creek, celebrated as being the port at which 
Commodore McDonough fitted out the fleet that con- 
quered the British ftect, oxv\?ik^ CXi^xw^-ax^^x^ftasr Platts- 
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burg, during^ the late war with Great Britain. The 
^reek is navigable to the falls for the largest vessels. — 
The falls here a^rd an excellent water power for man- 
u&cturing purposes. The city "has some commerce, 
which passes through lake Champlain. The place is 
well situated and built in an elegant style. 

Chittenden county, — Burlington, with a population 
of 4271, is the most important city in the State. It is 
situated on the shore of lake Champlain, built on a gent- 
ly rising slope, overlooking the lake and harbour.-^ 
The city is well built, contains many fine dwellings, 
and also several splendid public buildings. There is 
here a handsome Court House and other coimty build- 
ings ; also the University of Vermont, the buildings of 
which are well built, and the grounds well arranged. 
The streets of the city are adorned with avenues of the 
locust tree, which were covered with white blossoms 
and affording an agreeable shade. The falls of Onion 
river, afford an excellent water power, where are some 
large and well conducted factories. The city has an 
excellent harbour, and is the principal commercial place 
on lake Champlain, being admirably situated, and there- 
fore commands the commerce of the Lake. From this 
place I crossed the Green Mountains, which are com- 
posed of chiefly oi the chlorite of schist and granite so far 
as rock are concerned. The roads through these Moun- 
tains arc good, not being very steep ; but owing to the 
great height of the mountains, the ascent and descent 
are long. The stages running between the city of Bur- 
lington and Montpelier the Capital of the State, all have 
zietanofSborses, thebetterto cUmbft\e\o\V^mwwi\2»si^^ 
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Williston and Richmond, one with 1554 inhabitants) 
and the other with 1054, each ofwhicharaupthetai- 
ley of the Onion River, in a fertile region of countrj, 
possessing many attractions for a small valley, being 
highly and skilfully cultivated, and the whole vaUej 
clothed with a heavy crop of grain and grass. Ifony 
of those beautiful little fields contained herds of very 
handsome stock, among which were the largest, Attest 
and handsomest sheep that I ever saw in my life. In 
this State great attention is paid to the rearing of sheep. 

Balton, with n population of 470, is a very beautifiil 
little village, pleasantly situated on the left bank of the 
Onion river, about half way between the city of Bur- 
lington and Montpelier. This little village is sorroan- 
ded on every hand by picturesque scenery, which de- 
serves all the praise that can be lavished upon it, jet 
it is viewed at a considerable distance off. 

Washington county. — Waterburg, with a population 
of 1992, and Middlesex with a papulation of 1270, each 
of which are situated still farther up the Onion river. 
The town of Middlesex is within 6 miles of the Capi- 
tal of the State. The towns are both in a very flour- 
ishing condition, though situated in a more rugged re- 
gion of country than some of the others, as the country 
increases in wildness as you advance toward the source 
of the Onion river. 

Montpelier, with a population of 3735, is the Capi- 
tal of the State. This town is situated in a truly wild 
and rugged region, at the junction of the north & south 
branches of the Onion river. In this famous re^on of 
country, the stranger miy Vv«^ xcvo\«\\aSx^ ^sk^^jgrj ^< 
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the inott sablime and imposing character on every hand, 
among which may be seen Camel's Hump, and the still 
loftier Mount Mansfield, ivhose towering summit stands 
conspicuous irom every point ; while immediately a- 
round the town, the scenery is wild and rugged indeed, 
notwithstanding the town of Montpelier possesses some 
attractions. Here is a State House, a very splendid 
granite building, recently erected, which is a structure 
possessing great elegance. There is also here a hand- 
some Court House, and other county buildings. 

After leaving the Capital of Vermont, my course 
was still east toward the Connecticut river; and after 
travelling through some rugged looking places, brought 
us to the towns of Plainfield and Marsfield, the one 
with a population of 680, and the other with 1156, 
the former 9 and the latter 15 miles from the Capital. 
Each of these little places contain some fine buildings, 
and have quite a promising appearance, presenting al- 
so a large share of wild and romantic scenery in their 
respective vicinities. 

Caledonia county, — Cabot, with 1440 inhabitants, & 
Danville, with a population of 2633, are two places 
well situated ; the latter being on the east side of the 
principal range of mountains. The traveller on arri- 
ving at this place, is quite revived at the appearance of 
the town, especially after emerging from the mountain 
goi^es in the west ; which to some may appear gloomy 
and dismal, yet to the student of nature, they fumish-a 
rich theme for contemplation, as well as other natural 
icenery . On the same route are the towns of St. John»> 
burg and W^ierfordy each containing a\)owV^Q^'veJN^ 
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itanta ; both of which are beautifully lituated on the 
leA side of the Connecticut river, in a fertile region of 
country. By the time I arrived at the town of Water- 
ford, I traversed the State from west to east, through 
the mountain regions, in doing which, I learned the fol- 
lowing with regard to barns, the dairy, &c.: 

The Barn in this State, is considered the most impor- 
tant appendage to the farm ; they are made large enouo;h 
to hold all the fodder and animals on the farm. Not a 
hoof about the premises is required to brave the noi th- 
em winters unsheltered; but are provided with a tight 
roof and a dry bed, as it is contended they will thrive 
faster and consume so much less food when thus pro- 
tected, that the owner will be ten-fold renumerated. — 
Disease is thus often prevented, and ifit occurs, is more 
easily cured. The saving of fodder, by placing it at once 
under cover when cured, is another great item ol con- 
sideration. The barns are generally placed on the side 
of a hill, inclining to the south or east; an extensive 
range of stabling is made below, which is much warm- 
er than when constructed of wood above ground, and 
the mangers are easily supplied with fodder, which is 
stored above. An extensive cellar room is made next 
the bank, in which all the roots, such as turnips, pota- 
toes, &c., required for the cattle, are safely stored in 
front of their mangers, and where th ey are easily de- 
posited from carts through windows, arranged on the 
upper side, or scuttlers in the barn floor above. More 
room is. afforded for hay and fodder by having the sta- 
bles below, and in this way, a large part of the labor of 
pitchinar it on to elevaie(\ scaffoV^t^U'aN'Ckvcledx The stables 
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are to arranged as to keep perfeatly dry, as it is conten- 
ded and that justly too, that low damp premises are in- 
jurious to the health of animals. 

Every consideration is given to the savingr of manure. 
The stables have drains, that will carry off the liquid e- 
vacuations to a muck-heap or reservoir ; and whatever 
manore is thrown out is careiully protected by a low 
root, projecting several feet over the manure heap which 
is a good practice ; as it thus prevents waste from sun 
and rains. The mangers are so constructed as to econ- 
omize the fodder, which is generally done by box-feed- 
ing for cattle, which is preferred ; as in addition to hay, 
roots, and meal may be fed in them without loss, and 
with over-ripe hay, a great deal of seed may in this way 
be saved, as well as the fine leaves and small fragments 
of hay which are also kept from waste, which by racks, 
are generally lost by falling on the floor or ground. — 
When a rack is used, it is provided with a shallow box 
underneath extending the whole length of the rock, in- 
to which the seed, leaves and small fragments of hay 
&11, and are thereb y secured from loss. 

The sheep barn is generally built upon a hill side, 
constructed with three floors over each other, with 
space enough between each for sheep to pass through ; 
and above the third floor is room for the storage of fod- 
der. This sheep house has three side walls, and theo- 
pen side is to the south, with sliding or swinging doors, 
to guard against storms. The floors are made perfectly 
tight, and the two on which the sheep stand, are con- 
structed with gutters, to carry ofTthe wine. The troughs 
are usually made of two boards, 12 'iuc\veam^^.^\i^:^vw^ 
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the lower side of one upon the edge of the other, £tf- 
tening both into two or three inch plank, about 18 in- 
ches longy with notches in the upper edge for the trough* 
In addition to the houses for sheltering theep,^ there 
may be seen about the premises racks or mangers. The 
first consists of a common rack, or rather two nckiy 
placed together, forming an angle of about 25 deffWh 
placed on a broad trough, which is situated near the 
ground, so the sheep can reach over it to the rack ; this 
trough catches the fine hay and seed which falls in 
feeding. The second apparatus consists simply of a 
kind of box, constructed by taking 6 light pieces of 
scantling, 3 i riches square, one for each corner and one 
for the centre of each side ; to which boards 12 or 14 
inches wide and 12 or 15 feet long are nailed on tb^ 
bottom of the posts for the sides, which are separated 
by similar boards, 31^ feet long, this forms the width of 
the trough. Boards 12 inches wide are nailed 9 orU 
inches above these plank, thereby leaving a space for 
the sheep to reach in for their food, and yet prevent 
them from getting on it with their feet. The edges of 
the upper and lower boards are made perfectly smooth, 
to prevent chafini^ the wool. 

The people of this State have their sheep brought in- 
to winter quarters soon after the severe frosts occur, 
as these diminish the feed and materially impair its 
nutritious qualities. They are also removed from the 
grass lands before they become permanently soflened 
by the rains, as thoy will injuriously effect their com- 
fort and health, and is equally objectionable from their 
poaching the sod. The cV\\^^ ^ocA Ko^t \.Vv^vt ^reat 
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of sheep in winter, Ts ripe, sound timothy hay, 
bean and pea straw, which if properly cured, they pre- 
fer to the best hay ; to which are added roots of various 
kinds, with a full supply of salt, grain being seldom fed 
to store-sheep, and then no other than Oats, with a full 
supply of good straw, as grain is objected to for sheep, 
unless attended with common straw. There is placed 
^thin their reach, sulphur, ashes, tar and clay, at which 
tbejr frequently nibble when their stomach required ei- 
ther.' Pine boughs are also strongly recommended, not 
only as a substitute for tar, but as afibrding a most 
bsalthful change in the winter food for sheep. It is 
tlso recommended that entire cleanliness and dryness 
are essential to the health of ihe flock. Sheep cannot 
long endure close confinement without injury 5 there- 
fore the greatest attention is paid by these people to 
their sheep. In all ordinary weather, they are allow- 
ed to run in a well enclosed yard attached to the sheep- 
barn, which to a considerable extent, shields them from 
the bleak wtnds of those northern regions. The sheep 
when brought to the yards in the fall of the year, are 
divided into flocks of 50 to 100, according to the size 
of the yard and sheep barn. The young and feeble 
ones are separated from the others, and the ailing ones 
placed to themselves, so that no one may suffer from 
the others ; all are classed as uniformly as possible, as 
to be supplied with a trough of water. 

The Dairy in this State, receives the greatest atten- 
tion as it has long been celebrated for the excellence 
of its butter and cheese. The southetn stranger ^iews 
with surprise, the extent and pctfccVvoxi \X\r ^?L\\^V«.^ 



attains. Here almost every dairyman possesses 20, 30 
and even 40 of the handsomest and most valuable cows ; 
the whole of which in winter fire kept in good stablei, 
fed on roots, and good hay, and when straw is fed, 
some meal is added, so as to make the keeping equal to 
good hay. From the Ist of March they feed about 2 
quarts of corn or barley meal to each cow per day, un- 
til the pasture is good ; and during the summer they are 
put up morning and evening in a milking barn, near& 
convenient to the cheese room, where they are fed the 
whey with meal. The milk barn is constructed with 
an alley through the middle 3 and the cows therefore 
stand in two rows , one row on each side of the alley. 
The whey runs from a box or cistern in the cheeie 
room, into a vat in the alley of the milk barn, at one 
end of which is a meal bin. The whey and meal are 
mixed and put in troughs on the right and left. The 
head of the alley is some 12 or 15 feet from the cheese 
rooms ; over this distance is a floor laid to walk on, and 
a roof over so that persons can pass from the milk bar& 
to the cheese room and milk house without being ex- 
posed to rain or mud. Milking is here considered a 
very important operation, as on its proper performance 
depends much of the success of the dairyman. A cow 
regularly, gently, yet quickly and thoroughly milked, 
will give much more than if neglected. An indiffei^ 
ent milker is never tolerated in a herd, by these cele- 
brated dairymen, as they declare that good ones are 
cheaper at double price. 

I here learned for the first time that activity and rest 
of the cow have a gte^l effecX oiiViKAfe. Oj^iantity and 
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quality of the mi]k. It is here declared, the less ac- 
tion and the more quiet and rest, the greater the a- 
mount of milk and better. But exercise is absolutely 
essential to the production of cheese. Butter may be 
made from cows confined in the stable, but cheese can 
only be profitably made by animals at pasture. It is 
also contended that excitement or iretfulness, change 
of locality or to a difierent herd, with new companions, 
separation irom her calf, periodical heat, annoyance 
from flies^ or worrying from dogs, exposure to storms, 
severe cold or an oppressive sun, and many similar cau- 
ses, diminish the quantity of milk. 

The mode of churning butter is by a barrel-churn, 
lately introduced into she State. This is placed in a 
trough of water of the proper temperature, in which 
the churn revolves when required, and thus readily re- 
ceives the degree of heat required by the milk or cream, 
without the necessity of adding warm water to the cream 
and churns the whole in ten or fifteen minutes. It is 
said also to give a larger weight of butter from the same 
quantity of milk. The churning is performed slow in 
warm weather, and quick in cold weather, that the 
proper temperature may be kept up. 

The cheese-room, at first presented to me a scene of 
considerable interest. In making the rennet, different 
customs prevail. The most common custom, however, 
is to take the entire stomach and to pour upon them 
From two to three qnarts of pure water, for each stom- 
ich, and allow them to infuse for several days, when 
iie infusion is skimmed and strained, and a decoction 
sf leaves added^ such as those of the aweel-Wv^x^ 'Cafe 
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dogrosc and the bramble, or of aromatic heibs and flow- 
ers, while others n^ndn put in lemons, cloves, mace or 
brandj. These various practices are adopted for tbe 
purpose of making the rennet keep better, of lessening 
its unpleasant smell, of preventing any unpleasant taite 
it ndghi give to the curd, or finally of directly impro- 
ving the flavor of the cheese. The acidity of the lem- 
on will no doubt increase also the coagulating power 
of any rennet to which it may be added. The rennet 
thus prepared, is poured into the milk previously rai^ 
ed to the temperature of 90 degrees, farenheit. Tbe 
quantity which is necessary to add, varies with the 
quality of the rennet, from a table-spoonful to half a 
pint for 30 or 40 gallons of milk. Th* time neceM- 
ry lor the completion oi the curd varies also from 15 
minutes to an hour. 

The milk is never warmed in an iron kettle upon a 
naked fire, owing to its great liability of becoming sin- 
ged or fire-fanged ; which always effects the taste ot 
the cheese more or less. The milk is therefore wann- 
ed in a large double kettle, consisting of a tin b(nlei 
within an iron kettle, after the manner of a glue poij 
the space between the two being filled with water, and 
can never by any ordinary neglect, do injury to the 
milk. In this manner, many of these celebrated dut 
rymen warm the milk of 40 cows, from which the; 
make from twenty to twenty-five thousand pounds c 
cheese annually, for which they receive from six t 
seven cents per pound. 

Maple Sugar is manufactured in this State to a ver 
on^iderable es.lenl. IV. la^fMivMa^^^^Civ^VfeA utjodw 
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J over 10,000,000 lbs. annually ; much of which is 
)ld in the city of New York. In some sections of the 
tate, the sugar maple usurps almost the entire soil, 
anding side by side, like thick ranks of corn, yet large 
nd lofty, and among the noblest specimens of the for- 
i. Their tops are graceful and bushy like the culti- 
ated tree, and but for their numbers, the extent they 
xupy,and their more picturesque grouping, one would 
link the hand of taste had directed what nature alone 
IS accomplished. The season for drawing andchrysr 
iizing the sap, is ia early Spring, when the bright 
inny days and clear frosty nights give it a iiill and 
ipid circulation. The largest trees are generally se- 
cted and tapped by an inch auger to the depth of an 
ch and a half, the hole inclining downward to hold 
e sap. At the base of this, another is nKide,iin which 
tube of elder or sumach is closely fitted to conduct it 
t A rude contrivance for catching the sap is with 
DQghs, made usually of easily wrought poplar. When 
e sugar, season is over, the holes are closely plugged 
d the head cut off evenly with the bark, which soon 
ows over the wound and thus preserves the tree with- 
t any apparent injury. The barbarous, slovenly 
ide of half girdling the trunk with an axe, which 
an destroys it, is here never performed. The sugar 
mps arc arranged with large receiving troughs, pla- 
d near the fires, capable of holding several hundred 
Hods of sap, and the boiling kettles suspended on long 
les, supported by crotches. The sap is strained he- 
re boiling, and well skimmed while boiling, after 
hich it is again strained and put iuVo ;k V\i\i ^sA W 
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idand till cotd. It is frequently clarified with the winiei 
of five or six eggs, well beaten in about a quart of neir 
milk, and a spoonful of salaenttus io each lOOlbsofsih 
gar. Afler it is well granulated, it is put into boxef 
made smallest at the bottom, each holding about 50 lbs ; 
each cask box having a ^Ise bottom, perforated witfi 
small holes, for the purpose of draining out the molas' 
ses. The varions apparatuses a^nd processes connected 
With the sugar-camp, present some points of inferedW 
a person unaccustomed to like sceftes^ 
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dTATE OF NBW HAMPSBIRfi. 

Aspect «f flie Slate— Distant View of the White Mo un tail*-- 
Villages — WhHe Mountains — Mount Washington — Ascent to 
the Summit— Sublime Scenery — Notch- Kiver Saco-Uncqaal- 
ie'd Character of the Scenery— Coitrse of the River Saco— WiW* 
ness of the Region' — Towns — Lake* WinnephterDge^ 

This Slate has acquired the names ol Granite State 
and the Switzerland of America^ I soon found hert( 
be justly entitled to both of the above names; for the 
traveller from other States, after seeing her lofty moun 
tains, grand lakes of fresh Water, and granite quarriei 
will at once acknowledge that both of the titles arejiist 
]y hers. The country on the coast is level, but in tb' 
interior the surface is greatly diversified by hills aiw 
valleys. — And at a distance of about 25 miles from th 
coast, the country becomes more hilly and mountain 
ous{. The inhabilatiVs ot V\\e S\^V^ ^'t*? y^xw^x^ts^^j ^j^-o 
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gsged in agriculture, which art, I think they are per*' 
fectly master of, judging from the heavy crops of all 
Iciads of grain and grass which cover the hrows of the 
high sloping hills which meet the eye on every side. 

Grafton county, — 1 noW travelled in an eastern di- 
rection for the White Mountains, whose towering sum- 
miti stood conspicuous to my gaze, long before I enter- 
ad the State. In approaching these iar-famed moun-* 
^Qs from the Connecticut river, I passed through the 
owns of Littleton and Bethleham, the former with 1778 
inhabitants, and the latter with ahout 1,000, facing the 
White Mountains, being a very beautiful little village, 
rituated about halfway between the Connecticut river 
ind the base of the White Mountains, to which there 
^ & v&ry good stage road; 

Coos county.— ^The scenery in the cfelebl-ated White 
Dountains is grand beyond description. This sublime 
icene consists of six or eight towering peaks, distin- 
;tiished by the names of Washington, Franklin, Adams/ 
efferson, Madison, Monroe and Pleasant. The high- 
st of ihese peaks is Mount Washington, which is 6428 
wt in height. The ascent to the summit of this Mount 
I attended with considerable fatigue ; but the wild and 
iblime character of the scenery induces a stranger to 
limb upward «nd onward, till he gains the summit 
'beQ all is richly repaid, and his fatigue appearently 
( 8 moment vanishes, by the view which is rendered 
icoromonly grand and picturesque, by the magnitude 

the elevation, the extent and variety of the surroun- 
Dg scenery, which is wild, picturesque and sublime 

every hand. To an admirer of tho vcotvdi^ti ol'^^- 
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turv, thii icene truly tflb^df m rich thenw fiir oonteHK 
jrfatioDy not only m view irom the gurarait wtth itilia|a 
and deaolate pilei of rock, extending torn great diitaneo 
in every direction tu beneath yonr feet, butahoapii* 
lage through the notch^ -vrhich is equally iDtentfttingto 
a ttudent of nature. 

The &r-fimned Notch of the White Iloiintaini,pi A- 
uated at the weateni paat. Here the mountain aMmi 
to be divided into two parti ftom the top to the bottoob 
This deep narrow chaam if about two milei kikigy aad 
affordt a painge, through which the river Saoo rati 
which i« joined below the Notch by Lawyen river.^ 
Through the Notch there ia a road cooialtuctad^ wUeh 
IB the only practicable route for carriagea- achMi tki 
mountain barrier. Though fatiguing aa it i^ to dinb 
;to the summits of these famous moontaina, hundiedi of 
travellers visit the State every year to enjoy the mag* 
nificent prospect from the top of Mount WashingUNii 
while thunder storms are often seen far beneath th^ 
feet. But they can stand upon this towering pianaOley 
and vicfW with perfect safety, the grand and adblimt 
display of Nature, which for the kind are perhaps wUi 
(the^xeajHaon of the Andes in South America^ withoat 
a paraiHel on the Western Hemisphere. 

The^ir on the sumiiffU of these gteal monntains-ii 
generally cold and chilling to the stranger. This is 
^howevilr not to b^ wondered at as 'they are crowned 
"with snow for about ten months in the year. Down 
'the Saco river, at the southern extremity of the.princr- 
pal group of mountains, ia iiituated ihe town of fiartlet, 
coiifaining a p6|pu\iil\oii ot 10^* K\.'Cua^^^i^<«^ cqii» 



Giderable mountain stream joins the river Saco, whose 
general course from the notch to the village is nearly 
due east ; below which it is again jt>ined by another 
considerable stream, when it bends its course nearly 
due south, till it is joined by Swift river, when it again 
runs east into the State of Maine. 

Carrol county. — The next village on the river Saco, 
b the beautiful little village of Conway, located on the 
right bank of, the river, 7 miles below the town of Bart- 
let. Each of these villages is situated in a wild and 
rugged region oi country, possessing no attractions in 
the agricultural way ; yet the wild and sublime char- 
acter of the mountains is admired by all. To the south 
of the village of Conway, is the town of Ossipee, with 
a population ol 2170, situated near Winnopiseogee 
lake on the southern border of the county. 

Lake Winnepiseojee. is truly one of the most beau- 
tiful lakes of water that our country can produce ; im- 
bosoming numerous islands and surrounded by a coun- 
try abounding in romantic scenery. A ride down this 
lake which is 24 miles long, will repay the expense 
tenfold. I very much doubt whether this beautiful 
lake has a parallel on the face of the Globe, so far as I 
have been able to learn respecting the lakes of Europe 
and other portions of the world. I think I am safe in 
advancing that the beauty of lake Winnepisoogee far 
exceeds that of the famous Lock Lomond, of Scotland 
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CHAPTliiR XXV, 

STATS OF BSAINII. 

Aspect ofilio Stale — Sebaj^o Pond — Towns — Portland— 
— V/\ty Hall—C/Ustoin Uouse — Churches — Atlien&eam- 
bor — Forliricalions — Break Water — Li^ht Houae — Obi 
ry — Cuiiimerce — Turtle Shell- Rail road Bridge^Uotel- 
ur General Warren — Effects of the Sea Breeze — CitU 
giwta — State. House — Arsenal — Towns — Bangor — M 
tares — Brid|fo — Lumber — Theolo^cal Seminary — Oh 
— Calaif — Dens3 Fogs — River St. Croix — Forests — I 
drew's — Fisheries — St. Jolin — Wharves — 'Lumljer 
Building — Co.al- Fields. 

Sjon after entering the State of Maine, theme 
thern and eastern of the United States, I found tl 
of the country pretty generally either undulal 
hilly, excopt the coast along the southern pai 
which id tolerable level. The population is chi 
the southern section, within 60 or 70 miles of the 
as the central parts of the State contain nu 
mountains, and a larj;re portion of it as yet rer 
forest, which the inhabitants consider valuable 
lumber, which is one of the chief products of thi 
try. The soil is various ; much of it is however 
hut in general it is better adapted for grazing th 
lage ; you will however observe some good farnn 
ly cultivated. The coast is remarkably indentt 
bays and harbors, affording great facilities for con 
and fi.^hcrles, which the inhabitants engage in v 
tensively. 

CumheAand count}/. — T[\o first olject worthj 
tico a/ler enter luo; V\\\^ co\x\\\.v^Nx^"5*>^v:^i"?w^i^^Vaw' 



'^ed.about 12 miles with its soathern extremity, from 

the city of Portland. This famous Pood, so far as I 

could judge, is about 7 or 8 miles long frero north to 

south and about 4 miles wide 3 the waters of which are 

drawn out at the south-eastern side of the pond by the 

Presumpscut river, which carries its waters with otb- 

en into the Bay of Casco ; which are admired for their 

transparency. Between Sebago Pond and the city of 

Portland, is the town of Gorham, with a population of 

soil, situated in the vicinity of the Pond, and is a very 

flourishing town, containing some fine dwellings and 

several handsome ehurches. Within 6 miles of the 

city of Portland is the village of Sacarappa, which is 

really a pleasant little place. 

Portland, with a population of 15218, is very beau- 
tifully situated on Casco Bay, 144 miles north east of 
the city of Boston. The city of Portland occupies high 
and commanding ground. The city was entirely de- 
ftroyed by the British in 1775, and the present city 
did not receive a charter until the year 18 32 ', and is 
now a very beautiful place, being regularly laid out; the 
streets are broad and handsomely ornamented with shade 
frees ot the choieet species. The public buildings are 
a City Hall, a large and splendid granite structure, sur- 
mounted by a dome, which can be ascended with ease 
and safety ; and an excellent view of the city is there- 
by obtained. A large and elegant Custom House con- 
structed of granite, is situated conveniently to the bar* 
IxHT, which is a structure celebrated for its strength and 
the beauty of its architecture. A Court House, a hand- 
some granite edifice, 13 situated ou very b9^>3^i\^vi\^^\\'^^.^ 
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which is tasterully laid out and adorned with fiaiie 
trees of a rare species. There are here 6 Banks and 
1 G large and splendid churches, some of which are ; 
constructed of granite, some of brick, and others vtt 
frame, highly finished and whitened. The Atheneuni/ 
at this place contains upwards of 5000 volumes. 

The city bos a most splendid harbor, defended by two 
forts, situated on high and commanding ground, so that 
every foot of space at the entrance of the harbor, cookl 
be raked by the cross-fireing from these fortificafions^ 
The entrance of the harbor h also protected by two 
long and powerful stone piers, constructed as a Break* 
water to defend the vessels while hi the harbor from 
floating ice, and the high waves from the Ocean. There 
is also at the entrance of the harbor, a stone light-house, 
built to the height of 72 feet, from the top of which 
there is a delightful view of the Bay and the Ocean be- 
yond, when the fogs will permit a view, which how- 
ever were so dense, a large portion of the time I re- 
mained in the city, that a distant view of no object 
could be had with distinctness. There is also an Ob- 
servatory erected on high and commanding ground, a 
short distance above the city ; it is constructed of tim- 
ber^ 70 feet in height,, and shingled from the ground to 
the top; the summit is gained by ascending a circular 
stair-case within, and when the summit is gained, it af- 
fords a lovely prospect on a clear day, of the whole 
city and the surrounding waters and lands. 

The city has an extensive foreign and coasting trade ; 
Ibft inhabitants are also very extensively engaged in the 
fisheries. On her numeio\\^\oxvw >N\\'5a^^^v5wi^'cw\!^r 
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may see fish of almost every kind, witbont number 
"from five pounds weight up to sixty and seventy pounds, 
together with ship loads of oysters and lobsters with 
Bttmerous turtles, many weighing over 100 pounds each. 
On the main street of the city, a few doors south of the 
United States Hotel, I saw a turtle shell suspended o- 
ver the door of an oyster saloon, which contained the 
figures 221 , in large and conspicuous characters to point 
0ut to the passing stranger the weight of the turtle. 

To the north-«ast of the city, there Is a railroad bridge 
one mile and a quarter in length, constructed over an 
eiluary of the Bay, over which there are two railway 
ttaeks, which is the property of the Company construct- 
ing a railroad from the city of Portland to the St. Law- 
ren^ in Lower Canada, for the purpose of forming a 
connection with the city of Montresd. This bridge has 
a causeway of about 300 yards at each end ; and be* 
twe«n the causeways it is built of timber being tuppor- 
ted by thousands of piUars ; on which the tide rises a- 
bout 8 feet, twice a day. The bridge is so conitnicted 
in the centre as to permit of being opened for ships to 
pass through to the north part of the city. Thel part 
of the bridge which opens is on the principles of a door 
QfOQ its hingei^ and the apparatitt by which the open- 
ing 19 effected is or the order of a eonunon jack-screw. 
A BMUi on the bridge, by means of an iroii lever opens 
the tracks to the right and left, similar to two bam 
doore opening from each other. The man by simj^y 
turning his lever in a reverse direction wheels the 
tracks inwards to their proper pftcei^ then raises his le- 

TAr out 0fitB Joeket and drone it on the ftooc^ vtVvcw^ 
12* 
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is again ready for the can to pass on either 1 
While in this city, I had the misfortune of g« 
the Voorst fare of any place during the wholt o 
tour. The first Hotel at which I put up after my 
▼al in the city was kept by a foreigner ; the appeal 
of the House might be called tolerable ; I howeve 
not a little surprised when called to the table to \ 
I seated myself with more reluctance than to any 
er seated myself in all my life ; the bread and t 
which they bought and therefore had no hand in 
Jcing or preparing, was good, which I could mak 
to swallow by not looking at the other dishes a 
table ; which consisted in part of one very large d 
the centre of the table, which to all appearance 
tained Irish potatoes, clams, oysters, lobsters, bread, 
beef, fish, mutton, fowl, cabbage, carrots, squashes,! 
tomatoes, onionr, garlic and the Lord knows whai 
all boiled together, and heaped on this mammoth 
which emitted a vapor or steam almost equal to a 
coal-pit. By the smell of this multifar-ious hotch-} 
I presume it would have made very little diffe 
which was selected, as the probability is they al 
ted alike ; beef tasted like mutton and mutton like 
oysters were onions and the onions were oysters 
bages were carrots and the carrots cabbages. Thi 
was surrounded by several other dishes which coi 
ed cold beans, which were that stiffandtough'thati 
might as well have attempted to digest a quart oi 
oiL After rising from the table, I like Bruce, of c 
paid the bill and quit The inn. 
The steamer GenetaY Y^Mx^uwyw taxTv^^ookl 
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citj of Augusta, the Capital of the State. Thi* was 
^Uie odly route where the sea breeze effected me ; and 
m violent wereHhe effects thai I was compelled to keep 
&tty berth, and remain within the State room during the 
sailing of the Steamer. Much of my sickness I attrib- 
uted to the rocking of the steamer, which exceeded ev- 
ery other boat in rocking, rolling and plunging through 
the agitated billows, that I witnessed during tiie whole 
of my voyages 3 though in every way a very splendid 
boat manned by an excellent crew. The narrowness 
•f its construction, J considered one great cause of its 
being more easily rocked to and fro by the waves. 

Our Steamer stopped at the port of the city of Bath, 
Viihich contains a population of 5 141 inhabitants. The 
city is beautifully situated on the lefl bank of theKei^ 
nebeck river, about 15 milts from the Ocean and bek^v 
the juncture of the Androscoggin river with the Kea- 
nebeck, at the head of navigation for the largest class 
of ihipa. This place is celebrated for its ship building, 
which is here carried on very extensively. A few 
hours spent at this place cannot fail to be interesting & 
initructive. 

Kenn^eck county, — The next place at which we 
touched was at the city of Gardiner, containing a pop-* 
ulatioD of 5042. This is a very beautiful city, built 
on the leit bank of the river, containing some very 
handsome buildings -, among which are several of the 
moalt splendid churches to be found in New England. 
The town is situated in a fertile and delightful pegion 
of country, possessing many inviting points. Soon at* 
ler leaving Gardiner, we touched vil lUe ^Wi o^^'^W^- 
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well, situated 2 miles below the Capitol. Hiis plice 
is famous for its splendid granite and marble, among 
the vast heaps of which the stranger }f not cantioi^ 
would almost lose his way. 

Augusta, the Capital of the State, contains apopalt> 
tlon of 5316, The town is beautifully situated on both 
sides of the river, about 50 miles from its mouth at the 
head of Sloop navigation, in the midst of a fertile and 
handsome region of country. The city contatnt n veiy 
splendid State House, constructed of granite In a neitf, 
elegant and tasteful manner ; the site being adorned with 
beautiful shade trees. The United States Arsenal it 
this place, presents objects which may be viewed fbr 
an hour or two with considerable interest. At this 
place there is constructed a strong and powerful damt' 
cross thp Xennebeck river, which has created numer- 
ous excellent mill sites, a portion of which are occupi' 
ed by mills of various sorts ; with more than a due por- 
Ition of Saw Mills where vast quantities of lumber inay 
be seen all of an excellent quality. Vast forests tfe 
said to exist to the north of the Capital. 

Waldo county,'. — Between the Capital ^nd the Pf- 
nobscot Bay, in a due easterly direction, were the towns 
of Windsor, and Liberty, Belmont and Belfast ; the three 
first having a population pf about 2000 inhabitants each, 
and the letter upwards of 4000, being a chartered city, 
located on the Penobscot Bay near its head, possesnnf 
a delightful harbor. The city has considerable trade 
which is chiefly in fish and lumber. It possesses man} 
^attractions for an eastern port, having a fertile sectioi 
of country f stjr etch^T>^ b^cV Vo V\vfc '^^^'^'^td which pre 
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flented an attiactive appearance from the city and riv- 
«r. From the pier at Bel&st, a Steamer took us up the 
Penohacot river for the city of Bangor. When about 
to enter the mouth of the river we could see Gafldne 
OB the opposite side of the head of the Bay, beautifully 
Vtoated on a^ne penintula, noted for its military posi- 
tion. Up the river are the beautiful cities of Backs- 
port and Frankiord, each having; about 5000 mhidut- 
antSy In sailing up the river we could see vast quan- 
tities of lumber at certain points, besides great quanti- 
ties which were regularly passing us ; we being scarcci* 
ly ever out of slight of lumber ships. 

The city of Bangor, with a population of 8627, is sit- 
uated on the left bank of the Penobscot river. The 
•city is divided into two parts by the Kenduskeag riv- 
er, which ionaa a junction with the former river at 
this place. The Kenduskeag having here a very con- 
siderable fidl, afibrds a vast water power which is ap- 
l^ed to manufacturing purposes. This city is the chief 
9B9t of Uie lumber trade ; immense quantities of the 
very befit of lumber are rafled down the river from this 
idace. The lumber trade is said to be a source of great 
wealth to those engaged in it. It is an enterprise 
which seems almost ineijJiaustible, as vast fi>rests of ex«> 
celleni timber abound in the northern part of the State, 
and particularly toward the aource of the Penobscot 
river. The city contains some fine buildings private & 
public ; among the public buildings may be named the 
Bangor Theological Seminary, opened in 1816, origi- 
nally called the Maine Charity School ; it being under 
the direction of Coagregationali^r 
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Bangor is well tituated for trade, the Penobacot be- 
ing navigable to thia place for the largest vesseb. There 
is here a bridge across the river which is 1320 ft. long, 
erected at a cost of $50,000. 

A Railroad of 1 1 miles in length, connects Old Town 
with Bangor, passing through Orono a town of 1521 
inhabitants, which little place is famous for its nulDe^ 
ous Saw-Mills. Feitile and delightful belts of Itnd 
border on the Penobscot river, which have the appea^ 
ance of being highly and advantageously cultivated^— 
Old Town is situated on an Island in the Penobsed 
river, about 40 miles from its mouth ; more usuallj 
known by the name of Indian Old Town, noted as be- 
' ing the spot upon which the Penobscot Indians tooir 
up their abode afler their defeats and almost utter de- 
struction by the white people of the Colony ; who left 
only the remnant of about three hundred persons of that 
powerful tribe of Indians, owing to their brutal obsti- 
nacy, and the savage massacres they inflicted on the 
people of the Colony. The country between Old Town 
and Calais, possesses few attractions. Calais is a town 
of 2924 inhabitants, at the lower falls of the St. CroiXy 
and is noted for its numerous saw-mills, and its immeme 
traffic in lumber which is here sawed and shipped to 
the various ports of the New England States. In con- 
tinuing our course east from this place, we arrived in 
the Province of New Bruswick. The nearer we ap- 
proached St. John^s the denser became the fog which 
rendered travelling somewhat unpleasant as well as 
dangerous ; because the fog at times was so dense that 
the pilots of boats could nol ie« Vci^ \\%Vvtia or lamps oq 
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the boats till thej come almost in contact with each 
other, much less could they see the light-house with 
its lamp, which is placed to guide them round danger- 
ous points, which is rendered still more dangerous, ow- 
ing to the coast of the State of Maine and the Province 
of New Brunswick being so remarkably indented with 
fiajTB and Harbors. 

The colony issituated to the east of the State of Maine, 
separated from it by the St. Croix river for a consider- 
able distance on the west. The colony is but partial- 
ly cleared, and contains extensive forests which furnish 
large quantitiesot excellent timber. The soil along the 
banks of the river St. John is of an excellent quality, 
and is said to be of a good quality throughout the pro- 
vince. Pwing to the dense fogs I did not examine 
the country off from the river St. John. 

The city oi St. Andrews containing a population of 
about 20,000, situated at the bead of Passammaquoddy 
Bay, is a place of great trade in lumber, and is the sec- 
ond city in trade and population in New Brunswick. — 
There are many of its inhabitants employed in the fish- 
erief ; and perhaps an equal number in the lumber 
trade, which is carried on to a great extent ; which is 
the chief article of export, from which the population 
of the city derive their principal support ; which to- 
gether with the fisheri^ constitutes almost the sole sup* 
jort of the inhabitants of the place as well as many o- 
ther cities and towns in the Province, which is said to 
render ample reward to all engaged in it. The city of 
St. Johns, with a population of 25000, is the most im- 
portant cify in New Brunswick*, it is bcaxAvM^N «.Ns«r 
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tod M a Cw Bty, «l tlit mmA oi th« i&atr SL Jol« 
Tbf cily iMbta vvry Mtoiulv# MMOMttti, lad k vcv 
toigely •ngi^ ia the iiharlM atid fh* kmbtr Mfe 
TIm fiiheritt an % Miicft ^ ^cmnieraide woikk} iid 
employ naay rf the JqtKhkwite. The flli»B§ctt«mN 
ioorei aadhnodrtdb ef Uwg «nlel» «iid boiAi ^^ 
prcMch the whanret when they come nfidiiBiltly wii 
to be ieea ibr the ftg i4iUft ohMiira tiMB tltt wMiB 
afeir i^ofthelndlagytUQC-vbiehareiairigvhi* 
ded with the fineet. et 4Mui4*<N^The kunber tndiii 
fllao a Mwree of gfeat 'aleahfa) irail quaiiitieief tMit 
are c«l dowa in winter and drafBad od the Mioir t»lM 
mer, where it ie £Mned into lafta en theiioa|Wl*io#' 
ed down when the iceaielbiifttl^SlmBg. Skip4nai» 
ing ii alio oaitied on to a great ettent wiadh iaei i^ 
eelt a conaiderable euriosty, in ienag the«lb}Mifttf 
the akeady Qneen of the Ocean, leaiing their atfirei 
(rf ihipa amid a great deck yar^ readffiad niggid with 
lamber ot the beat quality. 

Before my arriraLat the city of St. John% aqir-Uei 
waa to aacend the rivet St, Jdha to Frcder iah hiwi ^ til 
Capital of the Pmrinoe ; bat owing to the unpIeMiai 
lega which woaU obceum more or 4e« the 86lneiy^|]tf 
85 milee ap each bank of fber riTer I deeliaadttgidiii 
and contented myielf with gaing no ftrther intei the 
Pnmaee thm to aome of the eoai iMdetteir at -hia^ 
whiebare wrought tn ■ rnniiifriMn iittrfni Jilil tiniihi| 
to tiie inclemency of the wiather,. thfteauieKy did ndl 
repay very richly the fttigue and eKpoMrea. attending 
the Tint; we therefbre retraned to the city and agahi 
yiewBd thegreai theatee otVnnlbnl'iadLlbkLvsMiB^'edii^ 
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mid be seen tome pointi of attraction, which were 
t only entertaining but to some extent instructive* 
It we soon got tired of lumber and fish, and prepared 
cro8s the celebrated Bay of Fundy for the Province 
Nova Scotia. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

NOVA SOOTIA. 

r ofFnndy — Peninsnia of Nova Scotia — Annapolis — Clif&— 
M Mud— %ot Prints of Birds— Muddy waters of the Bay of 
QDdy— Gape Bloniidon— Hi^h Tides of the Bay of Fundy*^ 
'he Bo io iH A wful grandeur of the Bore— ^£mfaankiiients>^ 
lifls of Sandstone — Parallel Furrows in Sandstone — Latitude 
-Masses of Ice — Basin of Mines — Minuendie — Cli£b of South 
)g|rins— Height of the Cliff— Grindstone Ledges— Erect Foe- 
I Trees— Coal Seams— Various Ledges of the Cliff— Number 
r Foesil Trees— DestrucUve AcUoa ef the Tides of the Bay of 
undy — ^asty Conclusion as to the formation of the Cliff. 

Phe great Bay of Fundy is situated between New 
inswick and Nova Scotia, and almost cuts off the 
er from the main land ; and therefore forming Nova 
Aia into a large peninsula 280 miles long and from 
to a 100 miles wide. The Bay of Fundy is cele- 
ted for its tides, which rise 60 and 70 feet in per* 
idicular height ; and so rapid is its rise that even 
tie feeding on the shore are overtaken very often & 
wned. The tide oflen comes up at first with a lof^ 
wave called the Bore. The waters are of a red mud- 
color throughout the whole Bay ; but rather more 
Sdy along the ahoreBj perhaps owinj \ft VVk^ \tK^>Nr 
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Quty ol its waves which Wgodm chiiEgcd with redwd- 
itseat by uiHterminiDg cliffii of ced Mwtatoae and nft 
red marl of which the hanki we coigttpQied. 

Nova Scotia ia aituatedaauth-eait of Nelkr finuHwick 
and usually known to itrangers by i& least iavonUe 
side owing to its IJkng enveloped in a dense fiigalsip 
portion of the year ] it has nevertheless the merit el ifr 
iording some oi the best harbors in the world. Bsso^ 
them coast also contains some very fertile sectioniof 
lands well adapted to the cultivation of wheat and oth- 
er grains; potatoes of the fineit quality are raised is 
vast quantities. Theftceof th& countK is genelsDjr 
undulating, and more than half the aouthero portioB 
of the peninsula consists ot granite rocks.^ 

Annapolis, a flourishing city situated on a fine huh 
bor nearly opposite the city of St. Johns, has coaside^ - 
able trade, which is however chiefly ia th» fidieriei. 
At this place commence a range of clifl^ of soft Musd- 
stone, capped by a mass of basalt, and greenshme.— 
This mass presents fine ranges of rude columns in tbe 
bold precipices, facing northwards and running mvoj 
miles east and west. 

Woifville, a town situated off the Bay of Fundyi 
northeast from the city of Annapolis, is-well built ind 
located on a floe site. The principal object of attno> 
tion at this plaqe, is the red mud along the sboreof the 
bay, the upper surface of which is usually smooth, tn^ 
cept in some places it is pitted over with small cavi» 
ties, which I was informed was due to showers of nia 
which fell regularly everyday ;.at least during my stay. 
Ja addition to tbe amaWeT ea.V\VAfta ^mj^Ha woi^ than 
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ver^ larger ones, more perfectly circular, about the 
Lze of a rifle-ball, which have been iormed by air bab- 
ies in the mud, which presented a singular appearance. 

A little fiulher up the Bay could be seen worm-like 
racka, made by Annelides, which burrow in the mud, 
ad what was still more interesting to me, the distinct 
30tmarks of birds in regular sequence, faithfully rep- 
eaenting in their general appearance, the smaller class 
»f OrnithicnitM. I learned from my guide, an intelli- 
gent peasant of the neighborhood, that these recent 
bot prints were those oi the Sandpiper, a species com- 
i)on to North America ; flights of which could be seen 
laily running along the water's edge, and often leaving 
bis and forty similar impressions in a straight line, and 
Q many places parallel with the waters of the Bay. — 
Mj guide also informed me, that afler the foggy sea- 
ion is over, the heat of the sun will cause the red mud 
:o crack in hardening during the intervals of the rising 
ide, and divides the mud into compartments similar to 
lie clay we see at the bottom of a dried pond» 

Continuing my course along the southern shore of the 
Bay of Fundy (on which route the principal objects of 
Ittvaction are the muddy surges of the Bay, and the 
broad belt of red mud along its shore,) I at length reach- 
ed Cape Blomidon, a point of land extending far into 
the Bay, and being nearly met by a (olnt of land on 
the opposite shore of the Bay, thereby nearly cutting 
it in two, and forming the waters to the eastward into 
ft kind of basin or estuary, known by the name of Ba-^ 
lin of Mines. Into this famous basin or inner estuary^ 
\te tides of the Bay of Fundy pour IviVce ^%\^ ^vj %. 
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vait body of witer \riMi p8«0i tfuCMigli tlui «irt0tr 
ilnitt eonverting eTory mmU itmndei imId tttif 
petnoca of a large tidal river. TJbetiiN benibt 
70 feet ie perpendicalar ke^ht, and ace did lobe <ki 
higbetk in the world. TheyoftetteemenpatinMrii 
a lofty wa3re» calle^the ficm^ the wateie eeemtocM 
nMhing with ai much impetupBty ai the St. L awt em^ 
at the celebrated GaK^ade Ibpidf. TbeBftadE^biHm 
ottbif Bay roar ahnott ai kodly while loUing ea k 
their road career, aa the St. Lewreace doM while Mi^ 
liof iti majestic wavei over iti locky bed, whoM tfiar 
parent green waters and white isaaiy fiur exceed ii 
beauty I the waters of the Bay of Fundy, which nfB» 
ble a powerM carrent of red mod in eioleBt sntiaa. 

The waters of this faroous Bay become charged ii;ilii 
this red sediment^ by noderroining diift of red iMri- 
stone and soft red marl, while rolling and tambliag ia 
awfal grandeur, in performing the office assigned tbcai 
by Him who holds the waters of the Ocean in the hol- 
low of his hand ; and has said to the raging billo«P% 
^^Hitherto shalt thou come and Jio farther, and here 
shall thy proud wave be stayed.^^ A large portioa rf 
the red mud which is seen along the shores of the Bay 
is thrown on the land, wherever the velocity ot thecop- 
rent is suspended at the turn of the tide. Many eoE- 
tensive level flats have been thus enriched, and rends^ 
ed valuable, by afterwards protecting them ftona the 
tides by strong and powerful embankments, which mr 
elude the tides from their former bounds. 

At Cape Bbmidon, can be seen the same range of 
c/iifii aliuded to at Ani^LpoWa*, V\k«^ «x^ '^ txmdjSciUt 
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bonder, consisting chiefly of cliffs of soft red sandstone 
iQ nearly horiasontal beds, and capped by a ipassof ba- 
8^t and greenstone. This mass of igneous rock, after 
presenting fine ranges of rude columns on the bold 
precipice, facing northwards, is continuous in a narrow 
^rip of high land for miles in extent, till it reaehes An- 
iiapoUs. 

As I was strolling with my guide, through a dense. 
k^ along the beach, at the base of these basaltic cliffs. 
Collecting pebbles and occasionally recent shells at low 
tide, I stopped short at the sight of an unexpected phe- 
nomenon, and remarked to my guide that the solitary 
inhabitant of a desert island could scarcely have been 
iKiore .startled by the foot-print of a man in the sand, 
than I was on beholding some recent furrows in a ledge 
of nuidstone under my feet, almost in the very bed of 
the Bay of Fundy. These furrows were straight, and 
■eyei^l only about half an inch broad and about as deep ; 
and some of them running very nearly parallel with 
each other, their direction being North 3b degrees 
fast^or corresponding to that of the shore at the plac^. 
About a quarter of a mile nearer the Basin of Mines 
are another set ot furrews similar in every respect, save 
a variation of 5 degrcej in their general direction, the 
lattet being North 30 degrees East. These singular 
gro6v^s excited some curiosity in ray mind, owing to 
the newness of their appearance. I finally came to the 
conclusion, judging from the softness of the sandstone, 
that ice must have been the cause ; I therefore asked 
my guide whether he had ever seen much ice on the 
spot where we were standing. At iVvV* c^^^Wc^y^ \v^ 
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showed symptoms of surprise : I having my pockef 
map in my hand, at a glance discovered that vp'e were 
in the 45th degree of North latitude, or ab(]pt halfway 
between the Equator and the North Pole, which at 
once accounted for the surprise oi my- guide, as he of 
course considered the question of ice being put in so 
north a latitude a strange one. He replied, Ihat gene- 
rally during the winter, the ice in spite of the tide 
which runs at the rate of 10 miles an hour extended in 
one uninterrupted mass from the shore where we stood^ ' 
to the opposite coast, of the Basin of Mines, and that 
the ice blocks heaped on each other, and froze togethef 
or pa£ked at the foot of Cape Blomidon, were often 19t 
feet thick ; and were pushed along when the tide rose 
over fhe sand ledges. He also stated that fragments of 
rocks, a species of black stone, which fell fVom th^ 
cliff, a pile of which lay at the base near our feet, were 
often frozen into the ice and moved along with it. — 
These great massess of ice hurried along with such im- 
petuosity, no dorubt furnish sufficient pressure and me* 
chanical power to groove the ledges of soft sandstoge^ 
The next object of attraction are the celebrated cliffs 
of South Joggins, near the town of Mihudie situated on 
the southern shores of ai branch Cff the Bay of Fundy, 
called Chignecto Channel, which divides part of New 
Brunswick from Nova Scotia. We now crossed the 
Basin of Mines, and went to Minudie, near which com- 
mence the cliffs of South Joggins. These perpendicu^' 
lar cliffs extend in a south-westerly direction, along the' 
southern shore of the Channel. The commencement 
)/ these cliffi consists o^\Av\e ^t\V, \v\v\Ocv^'Sat^^^i.t^U 
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lent grindstones, oilt of which vast numbers are taken. 
Tl\ii ledge is forty-five feet in thickness and extends 
for one mil^ south of Minudie. 

It being low tide, we had not only the advantage of 
beholding a fine exposure of the edges of these beds in 
the vertical precipice, but sClso the horizontal section, 
which below the grindstone ledges, consisted of red 
sandstone, with some limestone and gypsum. The ver- 
tical height of the cliffs is from 150 to 200 feet. Our 
schooner now moved down the Chignects Channel, and 
for three miles south of the grindstone ledges, the clifTs 
are not interesting, being somewhat obscure, the rbcki^ 
Consisting chiefiy of red sandstone and red marl. Af-- 
ter passing these thfee miles, the ptecipice increases in' 
beauty, for they consist of freestone, bituminous shale, 
micaceous sandstone, sandy clays, blue shale, and clays, 
with ironstone, together with no less than nineteen 
•earns of coal, from one inch to four feet in thickness. 

About 6 miles from the town of Minudie, commence 
the celebratee fossil trees in the cliffs of South Joggins, 
all of which stand as erect as any trees in the lorest. 
In the first of these trees, seen in moving down the 
Chignecto Channel, there is no part of the original 
plant preserved, except the bark, which forms a tube 
of pure bituminous coal, filled with sand, clay and oth- 
er deposits, now forming a solid internal cylinder, with* 
out traces of organic structure. The bark is about a 
quarter of an inch thick, marked externally with ir- 
regular longitudinal ridges and furrows, without leaf- 
scars, and therefore not resembling rewuW ^wV-vcv^ji. — 
Thp diameter of this tree is 14« inches aV VV\eVo^^w^V^ 
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at the bottom, being 5 feet 8 inches high. The strata 
in the interior of the tree, is said to consist of a series 
entirely different from those on the outside. Tke low- 
est of the three outer beds which it traveifies, consists 
of purplish and blue shale, two feet thick, above which 
is sandstone one foot thick, and above this clay two 
feet nine inches thick. 

The second of these fossil trees is separated irom the 
first by a considerable mass of shale and sandstone, 
which of itself is calculated to attract the attention of 
the stranger, although in the immediate vicinity of 
more interesting scenery. This second trunic is aboitt 
9 feet in length, traversing various strata, and ciit tit 
at the top by a layer of clay, 2 feet thick, on which 
rests a scam of coal 1 foot thick* This seam of cotl 
forms a foundation on which stands two large trees, »• 
bout 15 feet apart ; each one is about two and a half 
feet in diameter, and fourteen feet long, both enlarging 
downwards, and the one situated the farthest south, i> 
bulging very considerably at the base. The beds tbrtf 
which these two famous trees pass, consist of shale and 
sandstone. The clifFwas here too precipitous to allow 
a person to discover any commencement of rootsjbut 
when viewed from the schooner, the bottom of the 
trunks seemed to touch the subjacent coal. 

Above these trees are beds of bituminous shale and 
clay, about ten feet thick, on which rests another bed 
of coal one foot thick ; and this coal supports two trees 
each, about eleven feet high, and sixty yards apart, and 
so far as they can be seen, they appear to have grown 
on the coal. One ol Uve^vi U'^^'&a^ ^SciOiXbi Vwq feet jo 
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diametery pFeserving nearly the same nze from top to 
bbttom 9 while the other is only about fourteen inches 
in diamjeler at the t6p, enlarged visibly at the base^ — 
The ijHregUlar lurroWs of the bark of these two trees is 
about an inch and a half one from the others The tops 
of these trees are also cut off by a. bed of clay ; on this 
bed oi clay rests the main seam of the South Joggins 
ooaly whic& it at this place oiily iout feet thick. 

Abbve ihU main seam of coal, there is another suc- 
ceanon of strata, consisting of {Purplish atid blue shale, 
two feet thick, above which issandstbnieohe foot thick, 
MUl above this again, clay which is between two and 
three feet thick, with occasional thin sea^s of coal; — - 
This series of strata also contains fossil trees, staiiding 
vertical to the seams of coal, at live ot six different lev- 
els, which appear like flilted coliimns placed in the 
hce of the cliff, and thereby adorns a towering preci- 
pice^ whose beauties are (Perhaps without a parallel on 
. the hce oi tb<^ glbbe; There were her6 visible no less 
than sixteen of thesie fossil trees, being situated at ten 
or eleven distinct I'evislsj one above the other ; they ex«- 
tend Over a space of two or three miles ft6m nbrth to 
atNith. In the whciile seventeeii of these upright ttunkii 
not one could be seen intersecting ^ layer of coal, how- 
ever thin, nor could any be seen standing on sandstone 
or their roots terminating on the same ; but always oii 
coel or shale; Their height is irom five feet eight in- 
ches to twenty-five feet. One only could be seen that 
was twenty-five feet high ; this was more than one hun- 
dred feet above the beach, which of course could not 

)»e approached to measure j but so fat 3ksl eo\3\^\vA^s 

13 
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it was that height, and about four feet in diameter^ wif 
a considerable bulge at the base. 

All these trees appear to be of one species^ the n 
gOflitcsc on the surface producing the effect of a nide 
ly-fluted column, the whole of which were placed ve 
ry accurately at right angles to the planes of stratifies 
tion. I also learned that other and different fossil tree 
were exposed a few years ago, that could not now b 
seen, owing to the action of the tides of the Btyo 
Fundy, being so destructive as continually to ondef 
mine and sweep away, the whole face of the cM| • 
that a new crop of fossils is laid open to view evcp 
two or three years. 

At several places in this singular clifi^ we obserfM 
not far above the uppermost coal^eams, containing ver 
tical trees, two strata, which perhaps is of fresh wate 
or estuary origin. This strata is composed oi blad 
bituminous shale, chiefly made up of compressed shells 
Above these beds are innumerable strata of red sand 
atone or shale, which are without coal-seams, and witl 
few or no fossils that can be seen. In various placet 
in this cliff can be seen ledges of gypsum, which how- 
ever, is chiefly at or near the beach, in which positioi 
it can only be seen at low tide. The cliffs of Soutl 
Joggins afford a rich theme for contemplation by a stu 
dent of nature, and more particularly the Geologist, a 
many curious conclusions may be deduced from an iB 
spection of these celebrated cliffs. But for the eiii 
tcncc of the upright trees, it might have been coDJec 
tured that the beds of sand and mud have been throw 
down at first on a s\op\n» b^tik^ ^ «ivmft times happen 
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in the case of gravel aod coarse sand ; but the evidence 
of the growth often or eleven forests of fossil trees, su- 
tierimpoied one upon the other, together with the erect 
pontion of the trees and their perpendicularity to the 
planes of stratification, will at once compell every sane 
Boind to admit that such a conjecture is not only badly 
founded, but really absurds 

While viewing these fossils, I was for some time at a 
loss for a conclusion ; but o\Ving to the Watets of the 
Sty 6f Fundy being heavily charged with sediment, I 
came to the following conclusion : The main portion of 
the peninsula of Nova Scotia being situated South and 
£ist ol South Joggins, thereby breaking the force of the 
Waves of the Atlantic, and allowing many of the trees 
Bear the mouth ot the estuary, formerly at a much low- 
er level than at present, to continue erect, by the ab- 
lence of waves and currents of sufficient strength to 
loosen and overturn the trees, and the waters being so 
heavily charged with sediment, readily enveloped the 
trees before they had time to decay, and aiter being 
Aug enveloped they were of course preserved. But 
by the time I had noted the last line of my conclusion 
I saw that my theory was subject to objection, owing 
ui part to the successive submergence of so many for- 
^iU which grew one above the other. I therefore no 
koger taxed my mind concerning the cause oi this ma- 
joitic diff, hoping at some future day to learn from the 
pen of some Geologist the cause of this singular yet 
beautiful precipice, which has the power of furnishing 
bim with a rich repast. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



ISMOnd Arrival at Minadie — DepaKoro — WindMr-r 
BorealiB — Potatoes — Culture— Harvesting and Stori 
toes— Holton Bluff — Gypsum — Big Rock — RoseTs 
Gjpsiferous Series — Blue Noses — Ardoise Hills — Fc 
fioDs—Kalmia— Sterility of the StMitb^m Portioii 
Scotia — Progress of the Country — Inhabitante — High 
tiers — ^Political Dissatisfaction — HalifiLX-^Sorroundii 
^y — Museum — Commerce — Departure) tot Massaish 
Dense Fogs — The Ocean— The Tempest— Stibliinl 
tXsean. 

Alter our return to the tbWn of Mintidie, t 
Very hospitably received by the chief propric 
bwner of the land containing the clifis of South , 
This wealthy land-lord is also the oiVnef 6i t 
inose fertile flats of red miid before described, nv 
has redeemed from the sea. Minudie is a ha 
and flourishing town. From the town of Parrs 
we again crossed the Basin of Mines, by our S( 
penetrating a dense fog, which did not only 
tl^e scenery of the shores from the view of the s 
but was otherwise very unpleasant. 

Windsor, is a city situated on a splendid h{ 
the southern shore of the Basin of Mines^ in ; 
and highly cultivated region of country, whi 
duces wheat and other grain in very considerab 
titles. In the woods near this place, I saw 
kinds of Pycola and other flowers, among t 
Linhoed Borealis appeared here and there, mat 
ground with Its green leaves under the shad* 
fir-trees, and still displaying some of its delia 
iJow<.rs.' 
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Potstoea are here raised in vast quantities, as the 
rich, moist, cool and admirable soil of the northern 
aMtion of Nova Scotia is well adapted to the groA^'th of 
the potatoe. It is contended a calcareous soil yields a 
good potatoe and generally a sure crop, and when the 
land contains but little lime it is added with salt, ashes 
<nd gypsum. The land when not already suiRciontly 
rich, manure is spread on the surface before plowing, 
and if the soil requires the above manures are also ad- 
ded, or such of them as the soil may require. If a 
tough sod, it is plowed the preceeding fall, but if it is 
iiriable it is plowed just before planting ; but in all cases 
the land is put in such a condition as to be perfectly 
loose and mellow. Hills are chiefly chosen, as they 
are most convenient for tillage, as they admit of a more 
thorough stirring of the ground with the cultivator or 
pbw. 

The medium sized potatoe is chiefly selected for seed, 
IS it is contended to be vastly the best for planting- 
Two potatoes are placed in each hill, or if they are 
drilled, they are planted singly, nine or ten inches iU 
part. The distance both in hills and drills generally 
depends* on the strength of the soil and size of the tops, 
u some varieties grow much larger than others. The 
potatoe is covered to the depth of five or six inches, 
and if the soil is light the ground is lefl perfectly level, 
if cold, heavy, or wet, the hill is raised when finished. 

In some cases they receive a top dressing with com- 
poit earth well rotted, chip manure, &c. ; soon afler 
the plants make their appearance, this is carried to iK^k 
field and spread from a light cart, the 'w\ie%Va ^jwssv^m^ 
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between tiie rows, aRer which the plow it run through 
them, which throws the earth over them two or three 
inches and no injury results, if- the tops are partially 
or even entirely coverod. The hoe is seldom required, 
except to destroy such weeds as may have escaped ths 
plow. The ground is thus several times stirred before 
the tops interforL' with the operation, but never after 
they come into blossom. ^ 

'J'he harvesting is never commenced until the topi 
are mostly dead. They are then thrown ^out of the 
hills by a plow made, (or the purpose, called the har- 
row plow, and after they are raised they are never ex- 
posed to the sun for any lengih of time, but are gathe^ 
ed into small heaps and some of the tops spread over 
them until they are freed from the surface moisture.— 
Those for seed are then selected and placed in small 
piles in the field, till they are placed in thin layers in 
a cool, dry place in the cellar, where the air is exclu- 
ded and no heating or injury can occur. Such as are 
intended for consumption are stored in an excavation 
made in the side of a hill, and sometimes on level 
ground, where they are protected from rain and frost 
until the partial sweating or heating, which soontaket 
place, is over, when they are covered with earth to a 
sulHcient depth to protect them from being injured by 
freezing. A ditch lower than the base, is made encir- 
cling the heap, from which an outlet conducts away 
all the water, as any leA upon them will inevitably 
produce decay. In a majority of cases, however, hous- 
es are constructed for the purpose of storin;gf away po- 
tatoos, which heve ci\>\ve;jLX \o\^^ -a. n'jj&V >^\c^\«,\x 
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Potatoes are here used ia large quantities by the 
manutacturers of starch. The refuse of the pulp, after 
eztraoting the starch as well as the liquor drained from 
it, is used in clensing woollens and silks, which it ef- 
fects without injury to till color. They are also used 
to some extent for distilling, and in a less degree for 
making sugar. But by far the greatest use of potatoes 
in this region of country is for stock feeding. They 
are eaten with avidity by all the brute creation, either 
cooked or raw. They are here fed to horses, cattle, 
sheep, hogs and even poultry. 

Horton BluflT, near Windsor, is celebrated for its 
gypsum. The highly inclined and curved strata of 
this cliff affords a fine section containing coal plants and 
scales of fish. This is a scene truly interesting, as they 
contain marine fossils identical with many of those 
which can be found at Windsor, ana at other places on 
the shore of the fiasin of Mines. There is also seen in 
cne of the ripple marked slabs, a something which ap- 
pears to be the impression of the footsteps of an animal, 
perhaps a Reptilian, having five claws. There ar&^K> 
oi these tracks, neither of which is very plain.t^^^ 

The gypsum taken out of this cliff is immense, and 
such as is used in Nova Scotia is burnt before using it 
as a manure. Great quantities of the gypsum of Nova 
Scotia is shipped for tbe United States. These vast 
beds of gypsum are most always found to be intimataly 
associated with limestone, which have no appearanoe 
of their having undergone alteration, but appear as na- 
taral as when found by themselves. 

Tha gypsiferous strata are best di3c\osed vtv VVv^ 0C\&^ 
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which are washed bj the eatuarj, which peoetiates Ar 
into the peninsula. The rapid tides ol the Bay oi Foo- 
dy continually undermine and sweep away the Meo 
debutus at the base of the clifis, otherwise the sectloo 
would soon be obscured, owii^ to the muddy watenoT 
the Bay ; but so rapid is the dinntegration of the loft 
red iparls with which the gypsum and limestone ire 
interstratifiedy as to keep it in a manner fresh. Ths 
general strike of the beds are nearly east and west, the 
strata appearing to have been first folded into numenm 
parallel wrinkles, running east and west, and part of 
these folds tilted at considerable angles, sometimes to- 
wards the east and sometimes to the west, while the 
rocks are fissured in the direction of their strike and 
shifted vertically. By such complicated movemeDls 
the strata have been thrown into the greatest confusioD. 

In the same range of cliffy at a place called fii^ 
Rock, is seen a great mass of gypsum or alabaster, oft 
pure white color, which is no less than 300 yards thick 
aiid forms a conspicuous object in the vertical cliflr,aiKl 
i^l^ to extend continuously east and west for 13 
im^Pliirough tl^e country, and is perhaps one of the 
most magnificent scenes that Nova Scotia can produce. 
Below it are alternations of gypsum with yellow diale 
and bituminous limestone. Among the dislocated 
strata which alternate with gypsife?ous series, are three 
masses consisting of coal-grit, shale and sandstone.— 
These are visible only at low tide. 

A few miles up the Shubenacadie river, at a place 
called Rose's Point, are seen limestones containing ma- 
Wen sheUs, and at a po\ul caWed K\^\.Vvow^'a Nose^ th? 
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Curionties may be seen. Near both of these places 
are vast beds of gjjlRun. I learned that 4 miles higher 
up the liver at Admiral's Rock, there was another vast 
quarry* 

Iq going southwards from Windsor, there may also 
be eeen on a tributary of the River Avon, a gypsifer- 
ous series situated near a Mr. Snide's Mill. This gyp« 
auDEi was inclosed in coarse sandstone, with a seam of 
impure coal, about two inches thick, near which could 
be seen clay, iron, stone and shale. Great beds of 
gjpsum could also be seen on the Halifax road. 

We now prepared to travel south for the city of 
Halifax, which we done by crossing the Ardoise hills 
ia a stage coach. I learned while in the great plaster 
regioD, that there was a class oi persons in Nova Sco« 
tia, called the Blue Noses, (so called from a kind of po- 
tato which thrives well here.) Whether this nick-name 
It an appropriate one or not, I did agteecome suffici- 
ently acquainted with their h^i^^^^Brmine. This 
much however is true, that X\^^^^^iTi the habit of 
setting a very high value eitn^^ffiheir c^n time or 
that of others. To this class I presume belonged the 
driver of our stage coach, for on arriving in the famous 
Ardoise Hills^ which range divides the sloping and fer- 
tile northern regions of the peninsula, from the rocky 
and baren regions of the south, drawing the reins of 
hit horses, he informed us that there were a great ma- 
ny wild straw berries by the road side, and that he in- 
tended to get off and eat some of them, as there was 
time to spare, for he should still arrive in Halifax by 
the appdnted hour. It is needlett to Wf V)ca1 i^VaoxtL- 
13* 
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ed out, as tluTo was no alternative but to wait in ihtf 
inside of the coach or to pick fruit by the road lide.— 
Ai\t*r our driver had made a desperate inroad upoothe 
wild straw berries by the road side, we travelled on for 
vomo distance among the hills, when to my great de- 
liirlit I caught a glimps of the sun, for the first time 
for some days, on which I raised the question of fog, 
by asking the driver if we would not soon get out of 
the foggy regions; when to my surprise I was told that 
we were just going into the very regions of fog. Ac- 
cordinjrly, when we crossed the lower chain of the 
Ardoisc Hills, I found that the driver's answer was 
very true, (ireat indeed was the contrast between the 
climate and the aspect of the fertile country which we 
had just left, and the cold barren tracts of granite, 
quartzite, and clay-slate, which we were about to en- 
ter on our way to Halifax. The sterility of thisquart- 
zilerous district^ not in the least relieved by any beau- 
tiful features ofth^jj^aery ; the plants alone aObrded 
us some points ofii£Kpt and novelty, especially the 
Kalmia, now in fulfnower, which monopolised the 
ground in some wide open spaces where there was 
eai-th enough to support vegetation. 

More than half of the southern portion of the penin- 
sula of Nova Scotia consists of granite rocks, clay-slate, 
quartzite and other crystalline formations, without fos- 
sils that are visible, the strata having an east and west 
strike. Granite also intrudes itself in veins into every 
part of this series and was it not for the merit the south- 
ern half of Nova Scotia, of affording some of the best 
harbors in the world, \l wom\^ cetVavpX^ V^ onAof the 
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niofli miserabte, poor, rocky and foggy regions in the 
world. And I do not think k -would be slandering the 
aoatfaern portion df the peninsula much, to term it the 
great theatre of thickets, granite rocks and fogs, 

But in spite of the large extent of barren and rocky 
land in the south, and what is a more serious evil, those 
seven or eight months of frost and snow, which crowd 
the labours of the agriculturalist into so brief a season, 
the resources ol the province are very great. They 
have the most magnificent harbours in the world, and 
fine navigable estuaries, large areas of the richest soil 
in the northern part of the province, which have been 
gained from the sea by embankments, together with a 
vast supply of coal and gypsum, with large and dense 
forests of timber, all of which are great resources of 
the province, rendering it great aid in overcoming all 
other obstacles; and it can be seen that the progress of 
the colony is onward. 

A fellow-passenger in the coach from Windsor to 
Hali&x, a native of the counti^jr, and who from small 
beginnings had acquired a large fortune, bore testimo- 
ny to the rapid strides which the province had made 
within his recollection, by deploring the universal in- 
crease of luxury. He spoke of the superior simplicity 
of manners in his young days, when the wives and 
daughters of farmers were accustomed to ride to church, 
each on horseback, behind their husbands or fathers ; 
whereas now they were not content unless they could 
ride there in their own carriage. 

In Nova Scotia, not a few of the most intelligent and 
thnving whabitanta are descended from\oN^\\^V^, ^V^ 
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fled from the United Statei at the time of the dectersh 
tioD of Independence. The picture tbej drew of Ibt 
itationary condition, want of cleanly habita and igno* 
ranee of some of the Highland settlers in parts ot Nova 
Scotia, was discouraging, and, oiten so highly coloured 
as to be very amusing. They were described to meat 
cropping the newly cleared ground year afler year 
without manuring it, till the dung of their horses and 
cattle accumulated round their doors, and became even 
to them an intolerable nuisance. In this predicameot 
they accordingly pulled, down their log cabins and re- 
moved them to a distance, till at length several of their 
more knowing neighbors offered to cart away the ma* 
nure for a small retnuneiatidn, AAer a time the High- 
landers perceived the use to which the manure was 
put, and required those who removed it to execute the 
task gratuitously, wlj^icbi request of course was perforiiw 
ed without a murmur. - " 

la this province the stranger may see that there is 
a political dissatisiaction among the inhabitants ) bow- 
ever not to so great ah extent sis in the Canadas. In 
this province may be heard complaints against the Brit- 
ish government, for their habitual disregard of the 
claims of native merit, as citizens native bom, men too 
of the greatest talent and moral worth are excluded 
from tlie most important places of trust and honor; all 
posts of rank and profit being awarded to foreigners, or 
which is the same thing, to natives of the mother coan« 
try, who they contend, have not their hearts in the 
country where they are but temporary sojournen, 
ivhich by the by, is tiol k a\MsaTdL ^xv "dx^^Ttv^T^ ^ ii 
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•ometimei held forth in matters of lesslmportance. A 
■econd cooiplaint is against the lumber traffic and tim^ 
ber duties, as the laborers engaged during the severe 
winters at high pay, to fell and transport the timber to 
the coast, become invariably a drunken and improvi- 
dent set. Another serious mischief is contended as 
accruing from this traffic, as oflen as the new settlers 
reach the tracts from which the wood has been remo- 
ved, instead of a cleaured rjegion, ready for cultivation, 
they find a dense and vigorous undergrowth of yoong 
trees, £ur more expensive to deal with than the origi- 
nal forest } and what is worse, all the best kinds of tim- 
ber fit for. farm buildings and other ^8f8 have been ta- 
ken away, hi^v^ng been cai;;pfully selected for exporta- 
tion to Great Britain. 

The city of Halifax, with a population of 18,000, is 
beautifully situated on a harbour, said to be the most 
magnificent in the world, surrounded by low hills of 
granite and slate, covered with birch and spruce fir. 
The city contains many fine buildings, among which is 
a very large museum containing a vast number of fo^ 
sil shells and a large fossil tree filled with sand. The 
city has a vast commerce, and is the point where Brit- 
ish steamers always land from Europe. 

Qa leaving l^lifax, on board a steamship, for the 
city of Boston, in the State of Mas^acbusettB, the splen- 
^Sd harbour and the Atlantic were enveloped in a dense 
JUg^ which is said to ]}e caused by the meeting over the 
great banks of the waroj^ liters of the gulf stream flbwr 
|p|g from the south, and VMpld currents oflen char^r 
mI with Boating ice from ab.north, b^ 'wYCxOcv n«.^ ^\j» 
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positp Rtatos in the relative temperature of the sea and 
atmosphere are produced, in spaces closely contiguous. 
In plac(*s where the sea is warmer than the air, fogs gen- 
erate. The ocean was found to assume different col- 
ors. Tho materials which compose its bottom cause it 
to reflfrt different hues in different places, and its ap- 
pearance is also affected by the winds and by the sun, 
whil(> the clouds that pass over it communicate all their 
varied and fleetinj; colors. When the sun shone it was 
jrroen : when he crleamed through a fog it was yellow. 
After sailinjir about 20 hours, there came up a very 
heavy rain, attended by a considerable tempest; and 
wliile the rain was falling in torrents, the storm brings 
inc^ np wave after wave, and loud peals of thunder fol- 
l()\vin|T in quick succession, added sublimity to the scene. 
Aftnr it ceased mining, tho tempest increased with such 
fury as to compL^ the steamer to sail into the Bay of 
Cusco fnr safety, where we remained nearly all night. 
Such is the Ocean — a most stupendous scene of Om- 
nipotence, which forms the most magnificent feature 
of the triobe we inhabit. When wearesailingroverits 
bosoni and cast our eyes over the expanse of its waters, 
till tlip sky and waves seem to mingle, all that the eye 
can take in at one survey is but an inconsiderable speck. 

In fme, whether we consider it as rearing its tremen- 
dous billows in the midst of the tempest, or stretched 
out into a smooth expanse, we cannot but be struck 
Willi astonishment at the grandeur of that omnipotent be- 
ing who holds its waters in the hollow of his hand, and 
who hassaid to its foaming surges, "Hitherto shaltthou 
com'* and no farther, and here shall thy proud waves 
/>e staved" 
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CHAPTER XXVIII, 
STATE or MASSACHUSETTS. 

Green Mountain range — Agricultare — Shipping — Aspect of the 
State — Railroads— Remarks on the past history of the ^tate — 
Gloucester — Cape Anne — Salem — Trade^East India Marine 
Society — Witchcraft — Historical sketch — Remark on the De- 
lusion of the Colony — Linn. 

In travelling from the city of Boston, through vari- 
ous sections of this State, I iound the Green Mountain 
rangp to traverse the central parts of the State from 
north to south. These mountains in their whole ex- 
tent abound in noble elevations, dark green iorests, 
pleasant and well sheltered valleys, all presenting an 
infinite variety of very impressive scenery. The State, 
west of the Connecticut river is mountainous, and east 
of that river if i» undulating or hilly, except the south- 
eastern portion of the State, or the counties south-east 
of Charles river, which are level and sandy. The soil 
of a large portion of the State is of an inferior quality, 
but cultivated with such a degree of skill and intelli- 
gence that it is rendered delightful to behold, and re- 
munerates the owners with a handsome reward. 

This great State is usually known by the name of 
the Old Bay State, so called from the celebrated Mas- 
nchasetts Bay, on which it is situated, which great 
bay extends from the city of Boston north to Cape 
Anne, and south to Cape Cod, which two Capes ex- 
tend far into the Atlantic, in the form of a crescent or 
half-moon; the bay is Iheretore so cotcv^X^V^Vj \wi^ 
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locked u to render it one of the moit tecur« tnd mag* 
nificent btyt in North America. The coaat of tlw 
State 18 long and very irregular, and hai with the ex- 
ception of the State of Maine, more good harbon this 
liny other State in the Union* 

Agriculture receivee in this State great attention, 
and if conducted with a fuperior degree of skill and ifr- 
telligence. It is no doubt one ol the moet highly cul- 
tivated States in the Union. In this State theLegidir 
ture ts well u Agricultural Societiea have made greit 
efforts to encourage a skiliul and thrifty husbandry, and 
to introduce Ihe best foreign breeds of sheep and cat* 
tie. The great olject, however, of the people of Mtth 
sachusetts is commerce, manufactures and the fisheriei, 
which three chief pursuits are carried on to a very ex* 
tensive scale. The State employs in her commerce and 
fisheries, nearly one third of the whole shipping own- 
ed in the United States. It is the most thickly settled 
section of the Union, and is distinguished for the en- 
terprise and public spirit of its citizens. The people 
are famous for the liberality with which they support 
literary and humane, as well as religious institution!, 
which are all in the most flourishing condition. The 
State is also noted for its magnificent public works.- 
Notwithstanding the State is mountainous and hilly, it 
has some very important canals and no less than seven- 
teen or eighteen rail-roads, wholly within the State, 
five of which centre in the city of Boston. The larger 
portion of the rail-roads of the State are constructed 
with two tracks the entire length ; and cars may be 
^•^en passing each other every feid T^tK»A«%, 
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MsflHichiifetU is htoofvm lor the patience tnd forbeaiv 
ance which she practiced amidst the oppressions heap- 
ed upon her by old England ; an oppression experien- 
ced through eauustion and calumnies, loss of charter, 
and one abridgement of liberty afler another ; still she 
maintained her loyalty, still indulging the feelings and 
adopting the language of affection, until justice, patri- 
otism, religion and the cry of liberty, raised by the re- 
nowned old Dominion, by the voice of her immortal 
Henry, bid them rise and assert those rights, whish the 
God of nature designed for all his rational offspring, at 
which she took animation, hurled the Tea oi Great 
Britain into Massachusetts bay, and boldly resisted by 
force of arms the oppressions oi England, and furni^- 
ed more men and money than any other colony, for the 
purpose of bringing to a prosperous conclusion, a rev- 
olution which a selfish and jealous mother country, by 
her pride and imprudence, had occasioned. 

Through this long and trying war, in which inex- 
perience had to contend with the best discipline of Eu- 
rope, and poverty with great wealth, we see the iar 
habitants of Massachusetts the first to pledge their ib^" 
tunes, liberties and lives, to one another, which being 
followed by twelve of her sister colonies, they togeth* 
er accomplished their emancipation, to the great aston- 
ishment of the world. And it no less astonished the 
world to learn, that no sooner were these confederated 
colonies emancipated and transformed into an indepen- 
dent nation, than they were found calmly betaking 
themselves to the organization of a government, under . 
^ Constitution as wise 90 it was singvAai?) V^^^V<^^ ^. 
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cellency aod competency , the experience of more tlnn 
half a century haa gonfirmed ; a government which has 
since become the joy and admiration of the w<»'ld; a 
government which has divested the wilderness of all 
its savage wildness and caused it to put on beauty and 
fruitfulness ; a government whose jurisdiction and pro- 
gress has been onward and onward, till it has become 
arrested in its progress by the mighty billows of the 
Pacific ocean. 

Soon after my arrival in Massachusetts, I made an 
excursion to Gloucester, a great fishing town, with 6,- 
350 inhabitants, situated on the southern bank of CSape 
Anne, which has an excellent harbour. The town is 
connected with Boston by railroad, and is famous for 
its fisheries, particularly for its mackerel and cod. At 
this town may be seen vast numbers of the finest mack- 
erel and cod, together with immense quantities of oth- 
er fish, as fishing is the only employment of the inhab- 
itants^ Gloucester is a place admirably situated for 
carrying on the fishing business. The town however 
has few attractions, being rendered filthy and disgust- 
ing by the immense numbers of its fish. The stranger 
afler viewing the great number of fishing boats, and 
some very large whale ships, has few other objects of 
interest to detain him, as an hour or two will general- 
ly incline him to leave this great theatre offish. 

Salem, with a population of 16,762, is situated on a 
fine harbor, which is to the north of the city. On the 
opposite side of the harbor is the town of Beverly, con- 
taining 4,684 inhabitants, connected with Salem by a 
yerv beautiful bridge, \500 ^^oVv^vVtv^Vv, Tlve Inhab- 
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iUnti of the plice are chiefly eroplojed in commerce 
and the fisheries. Salem b noted for the commercial 
enterprise and industrious spirit of its inhabitants. It 
has long been largely engaged in the East India and 
China trade, and its coasting and foreign trade is very 
considerable. The inhabitants are also enscasced in the 
whale fishery, in which they employ thirteen ships. 
They also carry on the common fisheries to a great ex- 
tent. The city was incorporated in 1629, and receiv- 
ed a charter in 1836. Salem is neatly built and con- 
tains the East India Marine Society, which is compo- 
sed wholly of nautical men. It was founded in the 
year 1799, incorporated in 1801, and issaid to contain 
the finest collection of East India curiosities in the U- 
nited States. The introduction of a member is requi- 
red to procure admittance. The collections consist of 
very valuable natural and artificial curiosities. There 
b here a Lyceum, a very flourishing institution, which 
was incorporated in 1830. Eighteen large and ele- 
gant ehurches also adorn the city. 

Salem is noted for the great delusion of 1692, when 
nineteen persons were hanged on the charge of witch- 
craft, among which was Mr. George Burroughs, a very 
respectable minister of the gospel. This singular in- 
fatuation of the people, on the supposed prevalence of 
witchcraft, caused Salem to become a place of revolt- 
ing and distressing scenes. From this town the awful 
mania rapidly spread into the neighboring counties, 
and caused terror, disorder and tumult throughout the 
colony; and for a time the counsels of age were un- 
heard, wisdom was counfounded axvd t^Vv%\wv i^^^x^'^^ 
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aU ghriflg t&t to Che «(<F«gM^ wlM»XrtllA!lAta««IV' 
ly onkUMUDcko, heiglileMd their imegiMlibiii Mi* 
flrmed their dnhifive opiiiqpM^ end tettiibei mtUMt 
fiir epproeching terron. White trndct AeiliiOMMBe d 
Mb ftwfiil delarioD, it length the eftqoity Wir jpfaAi^ 
Ij gi^gettei, where wiM thii aeaititDlitiBg e^vil ittl 
miiery end. Tbta tf ngatar tnAituaioil hupai Mir ttl 
give W17, end e ecmYititioB b^gen to i|M«d thit the 
pffoeeedinp had heen reih and 4iid«RMiiilJle ; ebdhap* 
pilj te the eoknqr, the clmidxrbi^ Iked «» letigheiig 
ever it rkiwlj and mUenly rttlred, aiMl like the ^W^ 
Bcai of IllgTpt, wae to the great J07 of Ui«rdi«tkeMrii»< 
habitant^ mceeedod bj aneiity and aaniUiK. It 
woaU peifaafa be irojiiit fti^ai raihly to tondeim^cNft' 
anoeitDn, ai the hunrnQ nuid it prane to aopenAithmi 
and nore or lev it prerails ia evetj eoimtr^^ rr«ii hi 
thoi^ which are civilieed and refined and npcrn whicfci 
diyine revelation aheds its liglit. Ereti in thitf caie^ 
we are compelled to contettiplate with wonder, the 
teeming madness and infetoaiion, not df the weak, iK 
literate and unprincipled ; but of men of tente, edoct- 
tion and fervent piety. We are alto bound to consid- 
er, that though groundlets, at is the existence of witch- 
craft at the present day, at that period its actual exit* 
tence was taken for granted, and that doubts respect- 
ing it were deemed little lest than heresy, because the 
delusion or humbug had seized upon all, not even es- 
caping the most learned and accomplished of England. 
Even the celebrated Dr. Baxter pronounced the disbe- 
liever in witchcraft an obdurate Saddocee ; and Sir 
JIfktbew Hale^ one oC tVve bri^YiiXeiK. orBasoDRis&aL ^iC i^m 
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English Bench, repeatedly tried and condemned those 

• 

as criminals who were accused tif witchcrafts It is 
llbweTer cheering to know, that no jieople on earth 
are now nuHre enlighted on this subject than are the 
f|eople of United States. Nothing of a itiniilar kind kiia 
lince ejdsted, and probably never will exist. It is true 
ttories of wonder, foundeed on ancient tradition oriip^ 
bn a midnight adventure, sometimes awe the village 
circle on a winter's a^t, but the succeeding day cha* 
fes away every ghost and lulls every fear. There is 
pei^ps no natiQd on eaMi who are now more free from 
those delusions, thail are the people of the U. States. 

The town oi Lynn, With a population of 9,S69, is 
beautifully situated as a seaport toWn, on a fine harbor. 
The place contains many large and handsome buildings 
and is celebrated for the great amoildt of shoes, (oflnr 
2,590,000 pair ^nually,) manufactured here. The in- 
habitants also carry on the coi. and iVhale fisheries.^ — 
Nahant, a part of this town, is situated on a rocky pe« 
liinsula, and is a. very celebrated watering place and 
tesoit of the Bostonians during the summer monthsi 
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CITAPTEB XXIX^- 

Bp«loii-49ito of Bogtoa--H>ibpoiw lkid gM gj a i>^ H|Mi^» 
Slafai fiom Um Beaoon-Utt MbtuuMot, n^Hli Jnierifflooi Ib^ 
iNWMiUtiTw HUl-«l>Mrio0i wabA fawBrig^lodi PdB i tf Hw iiit 
OhuriMr-^Ami cTtiM fHili ni|inftn<mj Tfwi— if 
foow g H <ichtiirC« p a i >-- B <ga bti Bw !V i># li niih t h» M rtfc 
window of UMCiipola^£A4wiiMb«^-«^iilll wiadgw-^Wft 
window. ^ 

Tiw citj ol Bo^to^^wkh^pop^Wk«<lf 114^M8ifr 
habittirts, the cajMiol of Muncbmaets and tha.pmt- 
ptl city ol New £iigUii4» U pleiwntlj- ntntle^ ant 
•umlU hiUj penioMla^ on MMHwrhmetto bagr, 'wkii « 
iftfe and oommodioiit harbor, deep anoiigh**%oad«iit1he 
laigeit veneliy and eo Gonqdatel J huKMoekadaetote 
perfectly iecure, and large enoi^ to cao^ttindx hoi- 
d^ed ships at once. Several forts ere«^ed on the id- 
ands to the eastward, command the approaches, to ilie 
city. Besides this main high and commanding penin- 
sula, the city comprises another peninsula called Sonth 
Boston, connected with the main city.hy two free brid- 
ges. The city also comprises the island of East fios- 
toD, with which communication is kept up by a num- 
ber of steam ferry-boats. On the north, four bridgM 
connect the city with Charleston, on the northwest 
with Cambridge, and aP solid causeway of earth unites 
it with Brooklin, on the west. Before the erection of 
this great causeway, all the lowlands to the south of it 
were oversowed by the tide, with perhaps ten or twelve 
feet of water. A narrow neck of land which has been 
raised and widened by artificial construction, joins it 
to Roxburyy the main potWon oi VJwfc ^\\.n V^x^^ire- 
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ly gurrounded with water. The peninsula is bounded 
on the north, east and south by the bay and Charles 
riTer, and on the west by a large, open marsh, contain- 
ing water to the depth of several feet. 

The city is very irregularly built, having no streets 
oi any considerable length, being entirely destitute of 
a handsome street oi one hundred yards in length, they 
being generaUy crooked, narrow and roughly paved. 
The buildings are loflty and beautiful, from three to five 
stories in height. It is very rare that you see a build- 
ing under the height of three stories, all of which are 
constructed either oi granite or brick, and with the ex- 
ception of thei>lder part of the city, possess considera- 
ble excellence. 

The peninsula was first settled in 1630; the first 
church built in 1632 ; the first market erected in 1634 
and the first newspaper published in America, was is- 
sued here in 17Q4. 

Objects op attraction. The State House* — The 
corner-stone of this splendid edifice was laid July 4th, 
1795, on land formerly owned by Governor Hancock, 
near the top of Beacon Hill. This hill is 150 feet a- 
bove high water mark, which is truly a splendid emi- 
nence in the centre of the city. (On the top of this 
beautiful eminence stood the old Beacon Hill Monu- 
inent, which was taken down in 1804, and the four 
•labs which formed the base, now remain to be seen at 
the foot ot the stairs leading to the cupola.) This ele- 
gant building is constructed of patent brick, and is of 
an oblong form, 173 feet front, and 61 feet deep. It 
consists of a basement story 28 ieet Vi\^Vv, wv^^^tvcvsa- 
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pd ilory 30 feet high. The centre of the ix^oA ii co?- 
ered with an attic 60 feet wide and20ieet high, which 
if covered with a pediment. Inmediately above tfaji 
riiefl a dome 52 feet in diameter and 85 feM high; iht 
whole terminates tvith an elegant circular lantern, 25 
feet high) supporting a gilded pine cone. The lower 
story is finished plain on the wings, with square win- 
dows. The centre is 94 feet in length, and formed of 
arches which project 14 feet ; they form a covered ihSk 
below, and support a colonnade of Corinthian columni 
df the same eitent above; The outside walls art sf 
large patent brick. 

The lower story is divided intb a large iiall^ ctf pub^ 
ilc Walk in the centre, 50 feet square and tiO feethigbj 
supported by Doric columns in the centre, and on thti 
north Side of this story, is placed Chantrey's htghlj 
finished statue of Washington. As the visitor enters 
the State House at the south front, he beholds the stat- 
ue through the arched passage-way that leads from the 
Doric hall to the apartment where it is placed. This 
statue, together with the pedestal on which it standi 
and the little temple in which it is placed, cost the 
sum of $16,000. 

Near the back door and at the foot of the stairs, are 

the four large slabs above named, which formed the 

pedestal of the monument on Beacon Hill ; 6n one ot 

which there is the following inscription : 

^•To commeniordte that train of events tt/hich led to the. A-, 
mcrican Revolution and finally secured Liberty and Indeven- 
dence to the United Stoics^ this column is erected by the volwi- 
tfiry contribution of the citizens of Boston^ A b C C XC. 
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^lVbs of beacon hill monubisnt. Hi 

Stamp Act passed 1765; Repealed 1766, Board of Customs 
tstablished 1767, British troops fired upon the inhabitants of 
Boston, March 5, 1770, Tea Act passed 1773, Tea destroyed 
in Boston Defi^ 16, Port of Boston shut and guarded June 1, 

1774, Greneral Congress 61 Philadelphia Sept. 4, Provincial 
Congress at Concord Oct. 1 1. Battle of Lextnpon April 19, 

1775. Battle of Bunker^ s Hill June 17, Wa.^th^gton took pom- 
mana of the army July 2, Boston evacuated Manh 17, 1776, 
Independence declared by Congress. July 4, 1776, Hancock 
President, Capture of Hessians at Trenton, Dec. 26, Capture 
of Hessians at Bennington. August 16, 1777, Capture of 
pritisharmy at Saratoga. Oct. 17, 1777, Alliance with France 
Feb. 6. 1778, Confederafion of United States formed July 9, 
ConstitHtion of massachusetl.^ formed 1780, Bowdoin Presi- 
dent of the Convention^ Capture oftlie British army at York 
Oct. 19, 1781, Preliminanes of Peace Noi\ 30, 1782, Defi- 
nite Treaty 4)f Peace Sept. 10^ 17 S3. Federal Constitution 
form^ Scot. 17, 1787, and ratified by the United States 1787, 
to 1790, New Congress, assembled ot New York April 16, 
1789, Wa'ihington inaugurated President April 30, Public 
Debts funded August 4, 1790. 

Americans: while from this eminence, ucnes of luocufiant 
fertility and flourishing commerce ana the abodes of social 
happiness meet.yaur view, forget not those who by their exer- 
tions have secured to you these blessings. 

From the slabs above noticed, our attentioQ is again 
drawn to the capitol. Two entries open at each end 
16 feet wide, with two flights of stairs in each, on both 
•ides of ^hich arc ofHces. On the west wmg the Sec- 
retary's depaitment in front and the Adjutadt Gener- 
al's in the rear ; on the east wing, the Treasurer's de* 
partment in front and the Land Agent's and Library in 
the r^r« In 1846, for the further accommodation of 
the Library, the legislature made an appropriation fc r 
the finishing ot a room in the basement story, under 
the west wing. The library is accessible to the menv^ 
bors of the General Court at all times. 

H 
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The roofn9 above, are the Repiresentativei Hall vi 
the centre, 55 fett wjuare^ This hall is finish^ with 
Doric columns on two sktes^ 1 2 feet from the floofi 
foritiing galleries } the Doric establaturev surround the 
whole -J from this 8| ring four flat arches on the nd^ 
which being united by a circular cordice above, form 
in the angles, fbur large pendants to a Md and well 
proportioned dome. The pendants are dmamented 
with emblems of commerce, agriculture, peace and war. 
Directly over the speaker's cbarr, on the nofth side d 
the hali, is placed the State arms, and a little above 
may be seen the gilded eagle, just ready ia fly, having 
in his beak a large scroll with the following insclip' 
ttion in large gilt letters : <<God save the Comeom- 
WEALTH of Massachusetts." On the south side, op- 
posite to the eagle, is a^nammoth codfish, an emblen 
of the fisheries of Massachusetts. 

The centre of the dome is 50 feet from the floor j the 
gpeaker"*s chair is placed on the north side j the clerk 
OH the right o( the speaker; the permanent seats in a 
semicircular form, so arranged as to accommodate 300 
mf:mbi?rs on the floor ; the front west gallery is for the 
use of members of the legislature ; the rear gallery for 
the use ot the public; east front gallery lor the ladies; 
the rear gallery for the public. 

In the east wing is the Senate Chamber, 55 feet long 
by 33 feet wide and 30 feet high ; highly finished in 
thr^ Ionic order of architecture. Two screens support 
^vith establatures, a rich and elegant arched ceiling. — » 
This room w also oinam^tvUdwitli Ionic pilasters, with 
the afm3 of the Sta^.'^ and ol W^X^^vVtA '^v.-A.^-^^ ^J.-j^'^^i 
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in opposite panels. Directly opposite the door, is pla- 
ced the president's chair; on the right and left are seat- 
ed the members, beginning with the oldest member in 
i^ce on the right of the president. There are forty 
Qierabers in this branch of the legislature. 

In the west wing is the Council Chamber, 27 feet 
square and 20 teet high, with a flat ceiling ; the walls 
are finished with Corinthian pilasters and panels of 
sAuccOk These panels are enriched with State arms, 
the emblems of executive power, the scale and sword 
3f justice, the insignia of arts and freedom, the cadu- 
ceus and cap of liberty ] the whole decorated with 
wreaths of oak and laureL In the rear of this room on 
the same fioor, is a small room called the Governor's 
room, and the antechamber for the use oi the commit- 
tees of the council.* 

Besides these principal rooms, there are no less than 

twenty-five smaller ones for the use of the several 

committees. The cost of this famous capitol amount^ 

ed to $133,S33,33. It was first occupied by the Leg* 

islature on the 1 1th of January, 1798, upwards of three 

years after its commencement. The foundation of this 

edifice as before stated, is about 150 feet above the lev-* 

el of the sea. Its elevation and size make it a very 

conspicuous object. Two flights of stairs lead to the 

top of the outer dome or circular lantern, 170 steps 

from the lower floor. This lantern contains four large 

windows, situated north, south, east and west, which 

windows are 230 feet above the level of the sea. The 

f iew from these windows aflbrds the apecUiot ciXS» ^ 

lb& most interesting and beslutiful tpecVacV^i. \\.\^l\^^ 
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to the public at all times, by the ftranger regiiteriiig 
his name in a book kept for the purpose, with the ci- 
ception of Sundays, Thanksgivings and Fast days, when 
entrance is prohibited by order of the General Cofurt. 
The views from this cupola are various in the extreme 
and the objects are here noted as they are seen from 
each window in succession, which embrace a greater 
variety, and present more gr^pdeur and beauty, thtri 
can be found on the same area of ground on the wtA- 
ern hemisphere. 

^orth Window of the Cupola, — On the left isCim- 
bridgeport, with Old Cambridge in the distance. Hl^ 
vard University is in this town, but cannot bedhtihct- 
ly pointed out. To the right of Canibridgeport b£t^ 
Cambridge, with its extensive glass works, Wuich cso 
be distinguished by their tail chimmeys. Beyond aod 
a little to the left of EaflC Cambridge, is seen the tot^ 
of Wi»st Cambridge. Directly in the range of the glass 
workj, is the McLean Hospital for the Insane, 
(locatod in Somerville,) which is a department of Mafr 
dachusctts General Hospital. 

Somerville is a village seen to the left and partly on 
a hill, which is Winter Hill. This eminence served ^ 
ds a protection to the Americans in their retreat from 
Bunker Hill ; and cannon-shot arc frequently dug out 
of its sides. To the right of the Hospital, in the dis- 
tance, stand the ruins of the Ursuline Convent, on Mt 
Benedict. This Convent was burnt in the month of 
August, 1834. Directly beyond the ruins is seen the , 
town of Medford, famous for its ship building. Mai- i 
^en is a town Bcen beNoYvd ^xv^ Vo "Ocv^ \^^v>w;5. "^*«5\^t ' 
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Mill MoQument. Let the eye cross the wnter, (which 
la a part of Charles river,) directly east of the glass 
Urorks, to where stands the Massachusetts State Prison, 
orhich is a cluster of granite buildings, situated in the 
city of Charleston. The principal objects in that town 
to interest the stranger, are Bunker Hill Monument 
and the Navy Yard. A description of each, with oth- 
^r objects in both cities, will be given in their proper 
place. The Navy Yard is to the right of the Monu- 
ment, and can be easily distinguished by its ship hou^ 
■es) under which stand some of the largest ships of the 
American navy. In the back ground of the navy yard 
ia the tow n of Chelsea. In this town are located the 
Marine and Naval Hospitals belonging to the United 
States, which are two large granite buildings, to the 
right and left of the farther end of the Bridge. To the 
right of the town of Chelsea, in the distance, is the fa* 
mous town of Lynn, already noticed. 

From Lynn the attention is drawn back to Boston. 
On the icftthe most prominent object which strikes 
the eye, is a large granite building, which is the Mas-' 
sachusetts General Hospital, the left wing of which has 
been erected ^vithin the past year. The funds for that 
purpose (about $60,000,) were subscribed by a few be- 
nevolent individuals of the city ] the object being to 
afford more opportunity for free beds for poor people. 
There is seen to the left of the Hospital, the Medical 
College, for the use of students during the season for 
the lectures on Medicine and Surgery. To the right 
of the Hospital is seen the Wells Schoolhouse. A 
Igr^e church to the rijht of one frouVvti^Wxes^^^Va^^^x 
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M the West Church, (better known as Dr. Lowell'i)on 
Lynde street. Two very large buildings, seen direct- 
ly over Dr. Lowell's Church, are the warehouses and 
depot connected with the Boston and Lowell railroad. 
Between the church and the depot can be seen tbe 
Count}' Jail. To the right of the jail is seen the school 
house recently erected, called the Otis school, named 
in honor of that venerable patriot, Harrison Gray Otis. 
At the opening of the school in March, 1846, Mr. 0- 
tis was present, and among other things stated that for- 
ty years ^o, the place where the schoolhouse now 
stands, was then a mill-pond, and the tide fiowed into 
it to the depth of ten or twelve leet. Nearer the spec- 
tator, to the right of Dr. Lowell's church, are seen tbe 
spires of Grace church, one of the most beautiful church- 
es in Boston. A vacant lot could be seen, on which 
some workmen were employed, which is intended for 
one of the reservoirs lor the aqueduct. Directly in 
front of Grace church, in Bowdoin street, isseenBow- 
doin street church, to the right of that is Bowdoin 
square Baptist church. In rear of the latter church is 
seen the National Theatre. 

On the extreme right is seen a church with the high 
uteeple, which is Christ church, in Salem street. This 
church contains a set of chime-bells, the music of which 
is truly delightful. It is situated near to Copp's Hill, 
celebrated in the history of Boston. On this hill can 
be found the tomb of the famous Increas and Cotton 
Mather. The eye cast over the top of the city to the 
water, where six bridges will attract the attention from 
this ^vindow. The fVrsl ou Wve ^yXx^x^^X^^ v^^x-^^^^'^ 
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bridge to Eait Cambridge ; the next is CltaKles river 
bridge, leading to Cambridgeport ] still farther to the 
right are Boston and Lowell railroad bridge ^ Boston 
and Maine railroad bridge ; (the depot of ihtat road is 
seen to the right of the Bowdoin square chtirch,) and 
the Warren and Charleston bridges ; the two latter are 
owned by the State and are free bridges. Directly in 
range of Cragie^s bridge is seen a curious round build- 
ing, which is used as an engine house for the Boston 
and Lowell railroad. 

To the right of the Boston end ol the Warren bridge 
is the depot of the Fitchburg railroad. A large round 
building is seen in front of the State Prison in Charles- 
ton, which is the en^ne house belonging to the Bos* 
ton and Maine extension railroad. From this window, 
on a clear day with a good telescope, two mountains 
can be seen in a range of East Cambridge, one called 
Mount Watutick on the borders of the State, and a lit- 
tle to the right oi that can be seen the top of Mount 
Monadnock, said to be situated in Jeffrey, in the State 
of New Hampshire. 

From this same window, on a clear day the same 
mountains can be seen without the aid of a telescope, 
by simply fixing the eye upon a very large brick buil- 
ding, Mtuated in East Cambridge on the left, and rais- 
ing the eye to the back ground, when can be seen tol- 
erably distinct Mount Watutick, near the town of Ash- 
burnham, on the borders of the State, as above named. 
In the same manner can be seen Mount Monadnock, a 
little to the right of it in the State of New Hamp- 
fbire* 
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Eaii ifm4^v:, — From thii window we hive ihe iiiP 
bpr, with Its forti,UIand8,wharYei and tbipping, which 
i« truly a grand scene of itself, and more particuUdSr 
on the 4th at July, when the mighty bay olMassBchu- 
setts was spotted over with ships, and the wharvet 
crowded; the whole of this powerful array of shipping 
with their hundreds oi towering masts, all crowned 
with national colors, proudly fioating in the breeze, 
had really an imposing effect on the stranger whileg»* 
zing on the scene from this window. 

An island in front of the window, at a distance ofs* 
bout two miles, is known by the name of East Boston, 
and contains about 800 acres. It was called Noddled 
isdand by the first settlers, but of late years it has been 
known by the name of William's Island. It is said 
there were but two or three bouses upon it as late aa 
1830. The population at present is about 70Q0. The> 
rapid increase of this place is probably owing to tbe 
Eastern railroad depot being there. A very large 
brick building seen is the sugar refinery, which is s 
very extensive concern, employing about 100 men.— » 
To the right of the sugar-house is the depot of^e Eas< 
tern railroad, and still farther to the right of that is the 
Cunard wh^rf, used for the British line of mail steam- 
ers. The first island on the right is Grovernor^s island, 
on which is situated fort Warren. To the right 61 fort 
Warren in the distance, is the Boston Lighthouse, dis- 
tant about 13 miles. To the lefl of Grovernor's island 
is seen a beautiful little island, known qs Apple island. 
To the right is fort Independence, situated on CAstle 
slaad. It was at this fotV V^l VJaa \^sM«Ra^ %as^^ 



iBonoughs was once confined, the fort at that time ber 
tag used for the reception of convicts. Fort George is 
seen in the distanee, between Grovernor's Island and 
Oaatle Island. The eye is again drawn to Boston, in 
which we have a little to the left of a front view, Fan- 
«uil Hall, and directly between that and the water is 
seen Faneuil Hall Market. 

To the left of Faneuil Hall is seen the long block of 
glranite stores on Commercial wharf; and back of that 
is Lewis's wharf. To the right of the market is seen 
the Custom House, easily distinguished by its granite 
dome, which is found on examination io be a splendid 
strudure. Directly between the Custom House and 
the spectator, b seen a large stone building, occupied 
by Uie Boston Museum, which is found to be an im- 
mense granite edifice. In rear of the Museum is seen 
the Court House, which is a beautiful granite building. 

A little to the left of Faneuil Hall Market, and near 
the spectator, is seen the top of a church in Brattle 
street. In the front of this church can be seen a can- 
Bon ball embedded in the brick. The ball was fired 
by the American army stationed in Cambridge, on the 
itigbt previous to the evacuation of Boston by the Bnt* 
i^, March l7th, 1776. The ball Was picked up and 
firmly fixed ita the cavity it had formed. 

A beautiful Gothic church is seen beneath the spe^ 

tttEor^ eye, which is the Swedenbopgian church. T6 

the right of it and near the. spectator, is Old South, a 

cfanrch so called, and is at the corner of Washington 

mad ifilk streets. Doling the revolution, the pews of 

tint cfaoroh wec^ tiiken otit aXhd tned «St (»ftl Vic^ V^ 
J4* 
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BritUh aoldiars, and the building ittelf coaveited into 
a riding ichool for the dragoons belonging to Burgoyne'i 
army. To the right of the City HaO, nearer the spec 
tator, is the Massachusetts Horticultural Society's Hall^ 
and to the right of that is seen the Tremont Temple, 
(formerly the Tremont Theatre,) but laterly it has been 
occupied by the far-famed Millerites. Immediately in 
front of the Tremont Temple is the Tremont House, a 
large and splendid granite edifice, occupied as a hotel 
Directly beneath the spectator's eye, on Beacon street, 
is seen a rery large granite bnilding in process of erec- 
tion, which is intended for the Boston Athensum.— 
The farthest point of land to be seen from this window 
on the left, is Nahant, which has already been noticed. 
The hotel is seen distinctly and is distant about 9 miles. 
South Window. — Castle island and fort Independ- 
ence can be seen from this window, directly over the 
spire of Federal Street Church. To the right of the 
church is seen, on a long island called Thompson's isl- 
and, a farm school, belonging to the city, where per- 
sons can place their boys at school and have them lar 
bor upon a farm during a certain number of hours each 
day. Directly in front of this island, stands the City 
Prison, being the Houses of Correction, Reformation 
and Industry, together with the Insane Hospital. The 
House of Correction is devoted to the punishment of 
hose convicted of crimes in the Police Court of the 
ity ; the House of Industry is for the support and re- 
ef of the virtuous poor, who seek this refuge from 
isfortune or age ; the House of Reformation is for the 
ahbment of juvenile oflfeudftta^'wKo lva.ve not arriyed 
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at years of itscretion. To the right ofih^ prison^ on 
a hill, ii seen the Perkios Instkutute and Massachusetts 
Asylum for the BCndl^ situated on one of the hills for- 
tified by order of Washington during the occupation 
of Boston by the British^ the breastworks of which are 
jtt remaining. 

In the back ground is the town of Quincj. A town 
to the right of Quincy is Dorchester, and to the rfght 
of Dorchester is Roxbury^ The Boston and Prov idence 
railroad and the Boston and Worcester railroad cross 
each other in an open marsh on the right. The Prov- 
id^ce railroad runs directly from the spectator. In 
Boston the object on the extreme leA as seen from this 
window, is Federal Street Church. A church close to 
the spectator is Park Street Church* From this win- 
dow can be seen the Ghranary burial-ground, where is 
a monument erected to the memory of the Franklin 
fiimily. To the right of Park Street Church, on Tre- 
moat street, is the Masonic Temple, whicl> }s a rough 
granite building. To the left of the Temple is seen 
St Paul's #hurch ', in a range is seen the spiyre of the 
Baptist Church in Rowe street. 

To the left of Park street church is seen Trinity 
Church, which is a rough granite edifice, built in the 
laassiTe Gothic style. A little to the right of Trinity 
Church is seen Young's Church. Over the top of Green 
Church can be seen the Chauncey Place Church, which 
belongs to the oldest religious society in Boston. Di- 
rectly over a red brick turret, which is Essex street 
Church, is seen the depot of the Boston and Worcester 
and Westefn railroad. Tbw is easWy ae^u >a^ \\.^ «^- 
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ientire rodf; and beydnd (hli it toefi the new Ctttollc 
Cbtircb, a «plendid edifice ntoated Jn Sbotii Boitoo.^ 
The depot or the Old Colony railtcfad h seen new the 
depot of the Worc^cur road. From Ihia window an 
be leen three different ptili^oad routes to the city of 
New York, The one on the right gunning directly 
(rom you, will take you by the way of Providence, ia 
Bhode Island, to Stonington in Connecticut, near the 
head of Long Island Sound; ^he aecond by the way of 
Worcester, to Norwich in Connecticut ; the one on the 
left, (which is the Old Colony railroad,) leads to ^ 
river ; each of which roads are connected with steann 
boat lines, which run regular to the city of New Toilc. 
To the left of the Essex street Church, wid near the 
spectator, is seen the Latin schoolhouse, a splendid ed* 
ifice, in which there are two apartments: one for the 
High School, where boys can prepare in the most thor- 
ough manner for almost any business in life, and the | 
other where boys are fitted for College^. A large brick 
building seen to the north of the Boston and Worcester 
depot, IS the United States Hotel, which is the largest 
in the city. The Common, directly beneath the speo 
tator's eye, contains fifty-five acres, and fts form some* 
what resembles a cone ; the whole handsomely and 
tastefully laid out. Beautiful and well gravelled walks 
are seen from this window in almost every direction 
through the grounds, together with its many graceful 
shade trees and handsome iron fence, causes it to pre* 
sent a very beautiful appearance. Between the Conn 
mon and the marsh, is seen the public Garden, with 
/ts numerous shrubbery , fLovf«%, v^Vci!^ Vfc> 
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Wegt Window. — Directly beneath th€ eye, on the 
left, is-seen the hoase that was once owned and occu-* 
pied by the Hon. John Hancock ; it is easily noticed 
by its antique appearance, being built of very rough 
stone. A bridqje in front is the western avenue. Pre- 
vious to the building of this bridge or causeway, which 
is constructed of earth and stone, and is thereby made 
solid, all the lowlands to the south of it, (part of which 
is yet a marsh,) were overflowed by the tide with as 
much water as there is now on the north side of the 
causeway, which is 10 or 12 feet deep. A great ma- 
ny houses a^^e now built on land so reclaimed. Some 
buildings seen on the farther end of the avenue, are 
known by the name of the City Mills. Directly over 
them is seen the town of Brooklin. A body of water 
seen in front is Charles river^ Cambridgeport is on the 
right, which is also seen upon the leA from the north 
window. Between Cambridgeport and the window is 
seen just in front, the Charles sti:eet Baptist Church, a 
truly splendid structure. Directly in range with the 
church is seen the town of Brighton. By carefully 
observing the horizon a little to the right of the church, 
on a clear day, the Wachusett Mountain can be seen, 
-which mountain I saw very distinctly with the aid of 
a telescope, without which it cannot be distinctly seen. 
It is situated near the town of Princeton, and near the 
source of the Chickopee river. 

The view from these windows is truly very extent 
sive and variegated ; perhaps nothing in the United 
^ates is equal to it. From this window is a fine 
Ti€W of Cbariesxiver and the bay, \yi?i Vowtv ^1 ^-wsw 
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bridce, rendered TeneraUe ibr the UntTernty tivocen* 
turief old, and the nmnerouf towne in the dutence*— 
FroiD the'north window the e]re ii met hy the menoi' 
raUe heights of Cbirlefton, crowned with a towering 
monument, which atandi there boldly to commemoite 
not only our liberty , but the dawn of the Kberty ofths 
world* 
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PaMuil H all— Vww ftmn thi Cupokr-Old buUdii^*— FhibUi^ 
— QQinoy BiUriwi— Coitam»Howw Orftr of ArehitMfan^* 
MaMom — MuMelmieUs 0«iwnl Hoipital— Goofi-HoiM*^ 
Old 8Ut6 HouM— HoQMi of Induitry, Gometioii and R«fe^ 
maiion — AtheiUBiiin^Iiiititiitioii for the BHod — ^Eyo and Eu 
Infirmary—- Trinitj ChurcK— St. Paul^ Chareb— Bark Stieft 
Charch— Biidfea — WiianrM — BoaUm Oomnioii — ^Valoatiooof 
the Commoo — Rainark — Oemetary— Pond — Oreat Elni Tne. 

After eiyoying the magnificent prospect irom the 
windowfl of the cupola of the State House, the neit 
move of the stranger will be to visit Faneuil Hall, sit- 
uated at the intersection of State and Tremont streeU 
This venerable old building is so thronged with im- 
mortal reminiscenses as to be called the <<cradle of ld>- 
erty.'^ This structure was commenced in the year 
1740} by Peter Faneuil, Esq., and in 1742, or 2 yean 
afterwards, at his own expense, and generously given 
to the town. It is built of brick which have since been 
stained to the color of grey granite. The lower story 
of the building was intended by Mr. Faneuil for a maiv 
Met'house, and used as sucVi WW V\ift ^sax 1B27^ the 
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Cond story being luea as a Town HalL The building 
was then 100 feet in length and 40 feet in width. — 
This valuable gift was consumed by fire, (except the 
brick walls,) several yean alter the death of Blr. Fan- 
euil, or some time in the year 1761. Boston, howev- 
er, resolved immediately to rebuild it in the same style 
it was before, it being the building in which meetings 
were held, and Columbia's illustrious sons counselled 
together, for the purpose of giving proud old England 
that staggering blow, from which she never will recov- 
er to the end of time» In 1805 it was enlarged, by 
adding 4pO feet to its width, and 25 to its elevation, 
thus making it one hundred feet by eighty feet. There 
is a cupola on the building, affi)rding a fine view of the 
harbor and a large portion oi the old part of the city. 
In the immediate vicinity of this noble old building can 
be seen many of those old, antiquated, gable-ended, 
top-heavy houses, crowded together, as if the little hil- 
ly peninsula of Boston was the only spot of ground on 
earth* This constituted the compact centre of Boston 
in the days of the old English Governors ; and so far as 
the word compact is concerned, I think it was very 
apjMTopriately applied, and the word might be applied 
to the whole of the city without doing it the least in- 
justice, as the whole is too densely built for the com- 
fort and health of its thousands of inhabitants. From 
this cupola is presented a fine view of many of the 
crooked narrow streets of Boston, whose winding course 
present a gloomy appearance, especially when con- 
trasted with the streets of many other cities. 
The hall in this memorable old buVVdiw* *v^ worw '^'' 



bMC m toet tqiMMud SI tm te iMigl^ wit^iMiid- 
wam$ gallenes on thie* MdiMp i iipi tf lal hf^ a mtcDber 
of TMy lM4utiM Doric ooimmi Attho in* eoi 4f 
the hall, the wall It otMMtioittd with m wnuhu of 
ipleiidid paintiiigs^ amtf ng wbicli mtj bo Mon tin hind* 
iome falWlengtli likeii€« of Mf, Fatunnl^tfaF iamx of 
tbe edifice, aW Getuu Waihiogtani Kooi^ CAwM, Pdt* 
nam, and a hoit of mUitaiy btran; to wliicliiMgr ^ 
added GoTemor Hanoc^ifbrnoct Adanfty.a&d a iphv* 
did boat of John Adaibi^ ail CoItuabiA'ii noble.iori^wbb 
lilted up fbeir voicerand patriotic utim far freotei. 
-Here are presented to ne# tbe beanteooeionieofw 
Ay of tbat brotber-lmnd df TiiliMiiii pateiot^jMiooatftr 
fide of G>liHiibia tc4kd alid bM far libtttf , 1^ 
tbetr noble ibrms in eweat and Uood^ till they M il 
tbe feet of their monraing and vetfiog ooontrjr^ifter 
baving onee dazsled the world with the glarid of their 
exploits. The lower story of the buildxni^Gontaiilaihe 
arrnories of the diflkreot military tMipaniee of tb^city) 
it being no longer used as a inarket* 

Faneuil Hall Market, (sdmetifAet.kMWH ii QAfaicy 
Market,) erected in 18^27, is ail imcdefiie b1iM<^, lit 
hundred feet in length aad fifty feet in ^dtliy t#d|fo- 
ries high, constructed of grbiiiteyatatostof #1^000. 
It is built of land once overfiown by tbe iide% but wA 
ficiehtly reclaimed from tbe water! to lUk«w«r ibr tbe 
.foundation ot the building. The lower atoi^y is <Mn- 
ded into 130 tilalls, and tbe second stdry stndluriy fiR>- 
nished. The buildi ng on liiittrk^ day i^ praeentaa aoeae 
of considerable interest. H^fe the itmbg^^ ttkny pe^ 
ceive tbe eddying tbx<n)^'^ 5gdi\M!<\A% Mi mUffing, 
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•cattering and hurrying hither and thither intheactiv* 
ity of a iparket-place. He may become confused by 
the never-ending turbulence and commotion, with the 
hundreds of mingled notes and noises which are arising 
from the multifarious throng here collected ; all com- 
mingling in the some hour, in th^ same street and in 
the same scene, with their waiters, pans, buckets, bas- 
kets and all manner of things, for bearing offa portion 
of thegreat variety of eatables with which the market 
Abounds. 

The Custom House, situated on a low level site, on In* 
dia street, at the foot of State street, is built of Quincy 
gjranite, and is truly a splendid structure, It is advan*;* 
tageously situated between Long and Central wharves, 
and is perhaps one of the most beautiful and substantial 
boildings in our country. It woula be difficult to find 
terms of description,-which would convey an adequate 
idea ot the effect produced by the architectural arrange- 
ments of this structure. The most that I can say of 
this elegant edifice is, that the new Custom House of 
Boston is imposing in its dimensions, harmonious in its 
proportions, impressive in its solidity, and beautiful in 
its strength. The following, however, are the most 
striking features of this great edifice : The order of its 
architecture is the Grecian Doric, which style is pre- 
served throughout as far as is consistent with the site 
and the business to which the building is devoted. The 
extreme length of the building is 140 leet,and its depth 
omitting the porticoes, is 75 feet. The height from 
the basement floor to the top of the dome, is 95 feet, 
H^ema}}^, 32 dutedi columns ate -pxes^TiV^^.k ^"W^sx ^ 
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feet 4 inches in diameter and 32 feet in height Of 
theie, 16 are three-quarter columna, and form put of 
the walls ; the space between them being devoted to 
windows. There are four of these colomns at eachend 
of the building, and two on each side of the porticoi. 
Then at each corner is a nearly fall column, so that 
each end ol the building presents the appearance of ax 
of these fine columns ; and the ades, including the por- 
ticoS| severally exhibit twelve columns. Four antes 
or square pillars, stand at the intersection of the porti- 
cos with the body of the building. 

The porticos are ten feet deep by sixty-ttx in width, 
with six columns, each 'of the samo dimensions ststed 
above. The entablatures are ornamented with trigiyph, 
iriezes and mutule cornicess on a line with the corni- 
ces of the building. The porticos are reached by 11 
beautiful stone steps on the fronts and sides. 

The roof of the structure throughout, and the inglsr 
zed part of the dome are covered with granite tiles, 
which are visible from many places in the city ; the 
best points of view however at a distance, except the 
State House, are some points of view in State Street 

Passing from the principal external visible features 
of the building, we proceed to the foundation on which 
it rests. This .consists of 3000 piles, covering an area 
of nearly 14000 feet. On these piles has been laid a 
platform of granite, a foot and a half thick, well ce- 
mented together, so as to be impervious to water. On 
the east, south and west margins of this platform, is 
built a ten foot shield wall, and within the enclosure 
thus /brmeds. stand the waWiptoi^x ^^N.VC\»A^m House. 
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The cellar is much cut up by arches and walls of 
vast thicknett, required to support the immense weight 
ol the internal stone work above. A number of rooms 
however, 12 ieet high, are secured for storage, and an 
apartment for the furnaces for heating the whole of 
this large and beautiful establishment. 

The first story open to the light ol day is the base- 
ment. In addition to the thick wall partitions separa- 
ting the rooms, ^re four granite columns, four feet in 
diameter, and eight others two feet in diameter. These 
'.welve columns are distributed through the rooms as 
supporters. In the northwest comer are two rooms 
for the night inspectors : one lH feet by 22, and the 
other 15 feet by 24. In the southwest corner is a 
"oom 10 feet by 13, fcur the engine for carrying the 
.ans by which the heated air is to be forced up. The 
remainder of the rooms in this story are for storage.— 
Fhey are about 1 1 feet high. 

In the second story of thb grand structure, the main 
feature is the splendid entrance vestibule or roiundo, 
SO feet square, which is formed by 12 granite columns, 
% feet in diameter. From the north and south sides 
^ise too grand stair-cases, 15 feet wide at the bottom 
ind 7 feet at the top, terminating in smaller vestibules 
ibove which connect with the various offices in the 
bird story. On the northwest side of the grand vesti- 
bule, are the Assistant Treasurers' apartments which 
jre three in number. The two largest are 20 feet by 
22, and 16 by 25. The smaller is 12 feet square. — 
This is the vault, or Uncle Sam's strong box. In the 
northwest corner la the Meawnen a.^T\.tci^TiV%>^^^ V4 
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feet by t9, and the other 9 fret hj 12^. Neiito. (hii 
ii the Svperintendeiit^ idodii 12 i^- 16, end h^aiiung 
t|Mt weft» the room for the ttmkere odL upggftnn of 
epiritfy 12 feet by 15. In the ponfhweelcSonier aretbfc 
rooms of the lyeighett and GaugettE, one 22 feet bj 39| 
and the other 15 feet by 12. In the MHlidieaat coratt 
are two rooms fer the fiispectors, one 40 feel bj 33, 
ffod the other B feet hy 12, In one. of fStspae foomsue 
4 granite columns, 14 feel htgk . In moat of the rooiM 
in this story* the ceiling u. arched. 

The thifd story is gained by either of tm grand shttr« 
case% aheady noiieed, in which we ioid the great bn- 
siiiess nxuCd, under the direction oif the Bepoty CifUecr 
tor. It is 62 ieet by 58* and. lighted irons the d^ 
and by six windows opening on the east and ^frestyaad 
two end windows* opening on lighted pasqageS| Tb^ 
dome is supported by 12 fluted Corintbian columns of 
marble, 30 feet m height.. Aboveihem rises the dome 
32 feet more, The loiter circumference of the dome 
is 195 feet, or about 65 feet in diameter. The circum- 
fereuce of the eye of the dome is 57 feet, or about 19 
feet in diameter, and is furnished with beautifully va- 
riegated stained glass, which send down a flood of mel- 
loipfed light, which has a grand and imposing effect, — 
This is said to be the most perfect and superb hall in 
the Corinthian style, to be found in Ihe United States, 

Throughout this splendid edifice the flooring isstone, 

of a fine quality. On the third floor, in the northwest 

corner, are the Collectors apartments > one 2$ feet by 

20, and the other 10 by 12. Iii the northeast corner 

9te ti^e n%Y^ officers a^tliaeikNa^oTx^\(^\)i^^«n^thf 



dlbtr ii by26i The southetst corner cdHitains thif 
•arrejrtt^ uptjftmentt^ 87 by H tod 11 by 10. In tire 
itrathwest cot^ei' are the public storekeepers, 25 feet 
fagr 20.' In the attic of this building, there is an extra 
foam §oit the mailcei^ which is 11 ftet by i8, a rooitf 
for stoiing papers belonging to the Collector's office, 
•^hich is 64 feet by 20, and another room 6f the same 
dhnensiotts, for the papers of the Surveyer's office^ 

The Boston Museum is situated about halfway be^ 
tween the State House and Custom Hotfte, and occu* 
pies a fine site on Tremont street. It is ap immense 
granite edifice, coverhig ^kmiI 20,000 foet of land. — 
This structure was erected in 1846, for the express pur- 
pdae, at a cost ol upwards of $200,000. The coUeo- 
tioQ is exceedingly curious & valuable, comprising near- 
ly half a millioli objects of interest, embracing every 
fltfiety of birds, quadrupeds, reptiles, insects, shells^ 
minerals and fossils ; and extensive gallery of costly 
paindnga, engravings and statuary ; together with an 
innumerable variety of rare and curious specimens of 
nature and art, from aj) parts o1 the World. The col- 
lection is admirably arranged for inspection, and with 
the extreme order and neatness everywhere observed, 
has risento he one of the mo4 prominent places of in- 
terest to strangers visiting the city. Connected with 
this lamous institution, in an adjoining large building, 
it a spacious hall, where splendid performances are giv- 
en every evening and Wednesday and Saturday aiter- 
noons, firee of charge to visitors of the Museum. 

The Massachusetts General Hospital is a splendid 
gnmte Mneturtf situated ti the we^^^iA^l^^ci^^xw^^s^ 
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Itnd formerly called Prince's Pasture. The com^f^ 
stone of this elegant edifice was laid on the 4th of Ju- 
ly, 1818, in the presence of many persons of dignity in- 
public life, and a numerous assemblage of citizens. It 
is said the civil, religious and masonic services were 
performed with such impressive pomp, as rendered the 
whole scene truly solemn and interesting. This fiunow 
building was so far completed on the first of Septem- 
ber, 1821, as to be in a fit condition to receive patients. 
The main building with its right wing was finished in 
1821 ; the left wing was only erected within the past 
year. This edifice has been pronounced the finest buil- 
ding in the old Bay State* It stands on a small emi- 
nence, open to the south, east and west. The length 
of the building is 168 feet and its greatest breadth is M 
feet, having a portico of eight Ionic columns in front. 
The building is constructed of Chelmsford granite, the 
columns and their capitals being of the same material. 
In the centre of the two principal stories are the rooms 
of the officers of the institution. Above these rooms is 
the operating theatre, which is very handsome place, 
lighted from the dome. The wings of this edifice are 
divided into wards and sick rooms. The staircase and 
floorings of the entries are of stone, well polished. The 
whole of this splendid structure issupplied with heat by 
ai{^flues from furnaces, and with water by pipes and a 
forcing- pump. From every part of this building can be 
seen the beautiful hills which surround Boston. The 
grounds belonging to this building have been greatly 
improved, by the |ilanting of ornamental trees & shrubs, 
snd the extension of l\ic^taNe\Nw«J^»^^QtS\vQi*fe^vEQ^ii 
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^hose liealth will admit of exercise in the open air. — 
These beautiful grounds though small, (being only about 
4 zctettf) make truly a handsome appearance. The 
grounds on the southwest are washed by the waters of 
the bay> 

The Court-House, situated in rear of the Boston Mu*- 
seum, is a large and splenaid edifice^ constructed of 
granite* It is 176 feet in length, 54 in width and 57 
in height This is the most beautiful building of the 
kind I ever 8aW> and so capacious, that at times eight 
Courts are all in session without interfering with each 
other. 

The Old State House, situated at the head of State 
street, built in the year 1748, is replete with revolu- 
tionary reminiscences. This old building was long the 
place where the General Court of the province of Maa- 
lachusetts was holden, until the erection and dedica- 
tion of the State House on Beacon Hill, already descri- 
bed. The Houses of Industry, Correction and Refor- 
mation, situated in South Boston, are admirably con- 
ducted institutions, a short sketch of which was given 
in the notes takeii fVom the Cupola, at the South win- 
dow. The Boston Athenseum, established in 1806, has 
a library of over i6ft06 volumes, a collection of valua- 
ble paintings, busti; &c. There is a large and splen-- 
did grate structure in i)roces8 of erection on Beacon 
street, which is intended for this Athenaeum. 

The Institution for the Blind^ at South Boston, estab- 
lished in 1832, is a celebratecJ chatity. The Medical 
branch of Harvard University, founded in 1782, is a 
Urge and splendid brick buiWinj >i \.Vv^ ^wA. ^V ^\\^- 
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street, which are respectively iostitutionerlchlj worth 
a visit. The city contains an Eye and Ear Infirmary ; 
also 23 banking institutions, with large and splendid 
buildings for the purpose. There are here 25 insurance 
coinpaniL's, 3G printing establishments, 57 primary 
schools, one African school for blacks, and Dumeroui 
private schools fur children of both sexes, and no less 
than 106 literary and charitable societies, all fn a flou^ 
ishing condition. 

Boston contains 76 large and handsome churches, a- 
mong which may be named Trinity church, an elegant 
edifice, built of granite in the Gothic style, situated at 
the cornec of Summer and Hawley streets. It contains 
a very large and splendid fine toned organ. 

St. Paul's church, consecrated in 1820, burlt o! gran- 
ite in the Ionic style, 112 ieet in length and 72 feet in 
width, situated on Tremont street, near the Masoolc 
Temple, is a very beautiful edifice* 

Park Street church, situated on Park street, at the 
northeast end ol the Boston Common, was consecrated 
in 1810. It is a very large granite structure, and is 
one of the most lofty and elegant churches in New Eng- 
land j the steeple is 218 feet high. 

Boston is connected with Charleston by means of 
Charles river bridge, opened in 1786. It is 1503 feet 
long, 42 feet wide and cost originally $50,000; also 
by Warren bridge, opened in 1828. It is 1390 feet 
long and 44 feet wide. The city is connected with 
Cambridge by West Boston bridge, opened in 1793, and 
is 2758 feet long. The famous causeway constructed 
of fitone and cavlh, \s ^^^^ ^'efe\.Vycv'|^'Mi^^<^t.$76,667. 
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Sobth Boston bridge, leadiog from Bostonweck to South 
Boston, was ofiened in 1805, and is 1550 feet long, 40 
feet wide and cost $50,000. Canal Bridge, leading (o 
llechmeire'^ Point, opened in 1809, is 2796 feet long 
and 40 feet wide. — An arm extends to Prison Point in 
Charleston, which is 1820 feet long and 35 feet wide. 
The Western Avenue from Beacon street to SewelPs 
Point, in Brookline, was opened in 1821, is one mile 
and a half long and 100 teet wide. This avenue forms 
a dam across Charles river Bay, and cost $700,000.— 
Boston Free Bridge from Sea street to South Boston, 
opened in 1828, is 500 ieet Jong and 38 ieet wide. — 
There are also five handsome railroad bridges on which 
the cars pass over the waters into the city. 

The Wharves of Boston exceed those of any other 
city in the Union perhaps, in convenience and magni- 
tude. There are wharves around about half the main 
city, from the bridge of the old Colony railroad at the 
south, to the bridge of the Boston and Maine railroad 
at the north; The whole of the wharves are built as 
close to each other, as they could conveniently be made; 
they somewhat resemble the cogs of a wheel, when 
viewed from some eminence in the city. 

Ldng wharf, at the foot of State street, is 1800 feet 

long and 200 feet wide, and has on it a row of ware* 

houses 76 in number. Central wharf, built in 1816, 

is 1380 feet in length and 150 feet in width ; over the 

centre is a large observatory, Irom which high tower 

the stranger can look down on a forest of ship masts, 

crowded together in the wharves and bay, which have 

t^uly a very imposing effect. On VVu^ wVvaxS.'ax^ ''^^fc 

15 
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warehouses, four' stories high^ ConiBercial wlurf, i/* 
100 feet long and 160 feet Wide^ contains 84 ymfff 
granite warehooses. 

The Boston Common, a piece of groand ib the iMtoi 
of a cone, containr 55 acres, which is enckeed fritik • 
substantial iron fence, erected on stone cappings. The 
height of the fence ia about eight feet, heautifally psint' 
ed, and cost the sura of $100,000. The groimd islaid 
out with gravelled walks, bordered with ornaflifital 
trees o! the choicest species. A more del^|lthll ifoi 
in summer, is not to be found in any city oi Ms aie io 
the United States. 

This famous Common has been valued by the proper 
authority of the city, at four dollam for every square 
foot of land enclosed by the iron ience, which woold 
be the sum of $9,583,200 for 55 acres of land, which 
in many other places perhaps would be considered an 
extravagant valuation. But this spot of ground is not 
only prized by the authorities of the city, but it is vat* 
ued by every class of citizens as being the only place in 
the city to which they can resort for fresh air and en- 
joyment. To the many thousands of inhabitants of 
this densely built city, how pleasant and significant* is 
that name, the Common ; n9t the Park nor the Mall, 
but simply the Boston Common ; a place owned in 
common by all the citizens of Boston, and in which 
every citizen has a common right and interest > a place 
where the rich and poor may meet together and enjoy 
the common bounties oi heaven, — fresh air, green grass 
and waving trees; a place set apart for the common 
joofl and happiness of tho. cVVvl^tv^ r»^ l^c«V.c\w, 
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H<lw rich a boon is even this one breathing place, 
to this renewed and densely built old city. And even 
the traveller from the country, after being housed up 
and confined for only three or four days between brick 
walls, in passing the narrow streets of the city, when 
he arrives at the Common, and strolls along its walks 
and witnesses the amount oi happiness, which this one 
piece of common ground can afford, he cannot but bless 
the memory of those to whom he, as well as those per- 
sons on the Common with him are indebted, for the 
gid of this breathing ground, the Boston Common. 

It is not boys and girls alone that are made happier 
and healthier by this sweet Common. There are hun- 
dreds and thousands of men and women too, who hav- 
ing been pent up all day between brick walls, refresh 
their weary bodies, invigorate their jaded minds, and it 
is hoped improve their hearts, by an evening's stroll a- 
Ions the walks of this famous Common. 

The greatest extent of this Common is east and west ; 
adjoining its eastern extremity, and near the State 
House, there is a very beautiful Cemetery ; and adjoin- 
ing the southern fence there is a. very splendid Ceme-^ 
tery, both of which coptain beautiful tombs and monu- 
ments." Near the centre of the Common there is a 
Pond, which in form resembles an ellipsis. It is beau- 
tifully walled up around the edge with stone. In this 
pond the boys have a number of little ships well rig- 
ged, so that the breeze blows them from bank to bank, 
while the boys stand in crowds on the bank with up- 
lifted hands, shouting on the departure and approach of 
their reBpeciive liUle ships. 
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A little to the south of the Pond stands the gireat Elnd 
Tree, planted by an ancestor of Govemof Hancock's 
lamily oy the name of Henchman. Its age cart tieveif 
be ascertained, as the trun1( is hollow, so that boy§ Hc» 
tually went in and out at pleasure according to tradi- 
tion, within fifty or sixty years ; the concentric circles 
marking its growth are therefore obliterated. It is a* 
bout 65 feet high, the extent of its bi^anches is about 90 
feet, and its girth a little above the gi^und nearly 22 
feet. All its large branches aire Well hraced with rods 
of iron, so as to prevent the wind from splitting them 
Off. The tree is enclosed by a very handsome fence, 
constructed in a circular form and about seven feet in 
height, sd that persons cannot even have the pleasure 
of touching this famobs old tree. In a Vestern direc- 
tion from this Common, there are no buildings to ob- 
struct the view for some distance, as in that direction 
Ihere is a large open marsh. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

t!!elebration of the 4th of July-^— Order of the Procession — The 
afternoon — Colours — Na tional salute — Sky- rockets — Position 
and appearance of the apparatuses connected with the Fire' 
works — Commencement of th^ chief part of the Fire-works— 
Spouting fire — Circle of Staris — Statues, t>ome, American 
Eagle and Banners — Sugar Refinery — A portion of the vari- 
"ous apparatuses and processes connected with the refining es- 
tablishment. 

On the Boston Common, I witnessed the celebration 
of the 4th oi July, wheve \\\^\^ v4^\^ ^y^^Oc^V'wi^^th- 
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er an immense crowd of persons, during the day and 
evening. The celebration was opened by a National 
sahite of thirty guns, on the morning of the 4th at sun- 
rise. At S o'clock, a procession of hundreds and thous- 
ands of persons began to move from Faneuil Hall, at 
the head of which was a very splendid regiment of sol- 
diers, all uniformed in a very costly and handsome 
style; they were followed by the Mayor and principal 
authorities of the city ; in rear of them the different be- 
nevolent societies of the city ; in rear of which follow- 
ed the citizens. At 9 o'clock, a large portion of the 
procession entered the Common, where the military 
companies made a very handsome display for about two 
hours, after which there were a number of very elo- 
quent Orations delivered. 

At 1 o'clock, the procession again moved toward 
Faneuil Hall and dispersed. During the afternoon the 
military companies marched through the principal 
streets of the city, accompanied by a number of very 
splendid bands ot music, while scores of colors were 
suspended over the streets by Cords, from window to 
window, proudly waving their lovely stripes over the 
heads of the soldiers, as they marched through the streets 
of the Granite city, to commemorate the great deed of 
Columbia's first and greatest sons. At precisely 30 min- 
utes beiore sunset, commenced a national salute ol 30 
guns, at an entraval of one minute between the report 
of each. At the discharge of the Massachusetts and 
Virginia guns, there was given such a tremendous shout 
for each, that it appeared to almost rock the peninsula 
on which Boston is situated ; truAy V\^e m^Nfii. ^^"^^^^^^^ 
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shout I t'vcr hcarJ for thci old Dominion, in all my life. 
At sunset, after tho dischargic of the last gunofthena- 
tional salute, while the hollow thunder of its report 
could still he heard in the distance, commenced the fi- 
ritijy of sky-rockets, at intervals of one minute between 
each discharg;e, which continued till 9 o'clock. The 
rockets would burst in the air, and balls of fire would 
diverije as from a common centre, and tendinor their 
course downwards, followed by a stream of fire resem- 
bling a comet, each ball burninfr M'ith a brilliancy that 
dazzled the eye ; every ball being tinf^ed with a differ- 
ent color from anotlu r, and so directed as to descend 
within th(» Common. 

At 9 oxlock commenced the showing of the princi- 
pal part of the fire-woil:s, which is said to be thegreat- 
ejt ever exhiSiti-d in AiTiorioa ; even a tolerable descrif- 
tion of which it is not in my power to give. A part 
ofthi' apjrjnitiis coiin-.'cted therewith was situated on 
the most j)roiiiin(Mit eminence in the Common, and be- 
fore lh<\v were i-e.' on fire, the Iarg(^i>t had the appear- 
ance of coii>is!i?i;; of tiiiilK'ro or othrr materials framed 
together; th(» lower frair.e of an oldong form, about 80 
feet long and 10 fret high ; on tho top of this frame 
was a semiciroli', the profile of which resembled the 
dome of a buildin^r ; this do^ueor semicircle was crown- 
ed by tho Air.ericari Iy,ii,lo wilh expanded wings, which 
Were about 15 feet from win^c to winir. 

The dome contained thirteen lars^e stars within its 

circumference, each beino: about lour feet in diameter. 

The other spaces in the .semicircle were filled up with 

h^nnors and other cippTo^v^cA^ c\^V\<i^^, "^w^K V^Wk 
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aemicircle were the words in very large letters, a- 
t three ieet ia lei^h, "1776, The davm of tht Ub- 
ea oftht world.^^ These words extended along the 
)le length of the work ; immediately under the cen- 
of those words was placed a statue of Justice, with 
right hand extended upward, holding the scale to- 
•d the letters ; immediately under the figures 1776, 
I placed a statue of Washington, and immediataly 
er the word "world" was placed a statue of Lafay- 

; the spaces between were filled up with stars and 
pes and other appropriate emblems. This apparat^* 
from the ground to the beak of the eagle, was about 
feet in height. In front of this on the brow of the 
nence, were 13 very large stars, each supported by 
>st about 20 feet high, placed in a circular form, 
1 star about 8 feet in diameter. In the centre of 

circle of stars was placed a large bee-hive on a 
ar ; the hive revolved, and resembled in form and 
, a small haystack, around which were placed the 
aratus for the spouting, spinning and reeling of fire. 
the top of the little hill or eminence, and immedi- 
y in rear of the whole of those apparatuses, was the 
ery, from which proceeded the sky-rockets already 
fly sketched. The whole of those emblems were 
onstructed and of such material, that they would 
i fire in succession and burn for about four minutes 
1, with such brilliancy as to dazzle the eye of the 
alder. At 9 o'clock, this part of the exhibition 
iinenced, by the firing of comets or balls of fire, at 
elevation of about 15 feet above the heads of the 
¥d, whicli comets would cross each other la eve^?^ 
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direction, and so soon as they afrived at the edge d 
the Common, they would turn at angles of about 45 
degrees, at which time a report could be heard as loud 
as the report of a musket when discharged, in which 
way they would pass and repass over the heads of the 
crowd, from two to three times, in doing which, no 
other noise could be heard than that caused by the re- 
sistance of the air. 

Next came the spouting, spinning and reeling of fire, 
the whole of which was grand in the extreme, and bad 
more the appearance of being under the direction oi a 
supreme artificer, than being conducted by man. When 
this with many other things of a similar kind had pas- 
sed off, the hive was fired by a match ; it revolved, 
burning with all the primary colors, which presented 
the most gaudy appearance, for being composed of fire, 
that was ever witnessed in Boston ; while the hive was 
surrounded by swarms oi bees composed of fire. 

Next the circle of stars took fire in succession, each 
one burning four or five minutes, with all the primary 
colors, in the most grand and brilliant style, while out 
of every star would proceed rockets or fire balls, from 
almost every point of the star, which were propelled 
to a considerable distance in the air, where they would 
explode, and streams oi fire descend in awful grandeur 
toward the earth. — And last of all, came the large part 
viz : the statues, dome and American eagle, which 
crowned the whole in beauty and grandeur ; which, 
with its splendid statues, letters, stars and stripes, with 
the American eagle with expanded wings, crowning 
the whole. This app?n:2ilv\s, vivtK all its beautiful or^ 
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namentSy statues and emblems, burned for eight or ten 
cninutes, with the various primary colors, with such a 
brilliancy as to dazzle the eye of the beholder ; the 
same as it would if gazing upon the effulgent face ot 
the meredian sun; while rockets would ascend from al- 
most every point ol the apparatus, and after being pro- 
pelled far in the air, would explode, and streams of tire 
diverge from their respective centres, and bend their 
way downward to the gazing thousands, who with their 
thrilling shouts and uplifted hands, aided in commemo- 
rating the great deed of Columbia's sterling sons. The 
whole was perhaps the grandest artificial display ever 
witnessed in America. The exhibitions of the day 
and night were entertaining and instructive through- 
outy rendered more'thrilling as they were exhibited in 
the very "Cradle of Liberty." 

Thus ended the celebration of the 4th of July. The 
features of a few of the most prominent emblems, and 
the position they occupied, have been sketched, leav- 
ing many others unnoticed, which were used on the 
occasion, and the causes and effects therewith conect- 
ed. What was the cause of this or the cause of that, I 
leave for some scientific individual to give, as science 
had complete command of the whole. It yet remains 
for me and thousands of others who witnessed the same, 
to learn the causes and effects therewith connected in 
every particular ; to know how those emblems could 
spout fire far into the air, and freel it as yarn ; throw 
rockets toward the heavens, and the whole bum with 
each bright efiblgence as to dazzle the eye^^tid^^V S\3k 
chief features not be consumed or des^toye^. 
15* 
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The Sugar Refinery, situated in East Boston, u a ve- 
ry large brick building, and is a very extensive con- 
cern, employing about one hundred men. It is very 
lofty, consists of an unusual number of floors or stories, 
and lighted by over one hundred windows, most of them 
small, and at such a height as to have seven floors be- 
tween them and the ground. A visit to this refinery, 
and a day spent in the establishment, would be inter- 
esting to any traveller who had never visited a like 
concern. The hogsheads of sugar are brought on drays, 
from the docks to the front of the building, and are 
hauled up by a crane and drawn in at an open door, to 
a large square room. This is the first part of the refr 
nery which I visited, and a busy scene it presented^— 
Here was a hogshead of sugar suspended from the crane, 
there was another hogshead deposited on a low iron car- 
riage Justin from the door, andnear it was a third lying 
weighed ; a little farther on was a man knocking out 
the head of a hogshead, and near him a party emptying 
the contents of another already opened, while others 
were removing empty hogsheads. 

The sugar when about to be operated on, is shovel- 
led into large circular vessels, called by the refiners, 
blow-up cisterns ; so called from the mode in which 
the steam is admitted to the contents of the vessels.-^ 
The cisterns are six or seven feet in diameter and a- 
bout five feet in height ; and the purpose for which they 
are employed is to dissolve the sugar, preparatory to 
the removal of earthy and other impurities, with which 
sugar 18 well known la hk contaminated *, in addition 
to which f there arc Iwo oWiet w]tos^"MLQ.«^^\i\Oa.x^sj^^ 
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to be remoTed from this sugar, before the white crys- 
talline state can be obtained, and they are coloring mat- 
ter and molasses. 

Three distinct processes are resorted to in order to 
remove these substances. To rennove the impurities is 
the first object. The sugar as before stated is thrown 
into the blow-up cistern, and water is admitted to it 
from a cistern at the top of the edifice, which supplies 
every part of this vast establishment. Into the cistern 
containing the sugar and water, there is added a small 
quantity of lime-water, which is brought from large 
TCfiiels in the building, where the lim^ is dissolved in 
water, and stirred till a milky fluid is produced, from 
which it is conveyed in small quantities to the cistern 
containing the sugar. From an engine, steam is forc- 
ed into the solution, by which the latter becomes heat- 
ed in a short space of time, aided by constant stirring. 

The temperature oi the solution is not greater than 
that of boiling water. The saccharine solution, which 
it called in the language of refinery, liquor, is not skim- 
med at all ; but at a certain stage in the operation, it is 
allowed to flow from the blow-up cistern^into a range 
of filtering vessels in a room beneath, into which filters 
it enters as a thick, opaque, blackish liquid. The ar- 
rangement oi these filters is exceedingly ingenious.— 
They consist of several cast-iron vessels, each contain- 
ing a large number of cloth tubes attached to short me- 
tallic tubes, which are screwed in circular holes in the 
upper part of the vessels, and hanging vertically down- 
ward. Each of these tubes contain a large bag, made 
ot a close kind of cotton cloth, and toiV^d \i.^ ^ "^^ v> 



make a compact roaas of cloth. The liquor flowi iroiii I 
the blow-up cisterns into a shalbw venel to which the / 
tubes are attached, and thence through the bi^ con- , 
tained in the tubes. There is no outlet fbt the bqjoid 
except through the meshes of the cloth, wad as the 
cloth forming the bags is doubled and redoubled initr 
tube, the liquid finds its way through between the plies 
and folds of the cloth, and finally exudes in a transpt- 
rent state. The whole of the impurities, except a lit- 
tle coloring matter, are retained by the bags and tube% 
while the saccharine liquor passes through. Alter the 
bags become clggged, the tubes to which they are a^ 
tached are unscrewed and removed to a waahing-ysi^ 
where the impurities are remoTed^ and the bags ni 
tubes thoroughly cleansed by washing. The saccht- 
rine matter contained in the impurities, is afterwsidi 
extracted for other puposes by various processes. 

The next point in our visit was the rooms in which 
the process of decoloration is carried on. All the li- 
quor as it leaves the filters flows through pipes into o- 
ther parts of the building, occupied by charcoal cisterMj 
each of which is a square vessel about lour feet high, 
and provided with a double bottom, the upper one be- 
ing perforated with small holes. On this perforated 
bottom a piece of cloth is laid, on the cloth a layer of 
powdered animal charcoal or boneblack, between two 
and three feet thick. 

The saccharine liquor flows on the surface of this 
charcoal bed, through which it slowly finds its way per- 
colating to the bottom, then through the meshes ot the 
cloth and perforated boVton\, mVo V\v^ N-a.^^ssX. i!s\^<u^\^^ 



liealb. The effect of this filtration is truly very stri- 
king, Ibr the liquor, which though transparent, is of a 
reddish color when it flows into these cisterns of char- 
coaly leaves them in a state of colorless transparency, 
aljuost equal to that of water. This is the way the col- 
oring matter is removed from brown sugar, and is the 
second process in refining sugar in such establishments. 

Near the room which contains these cisterns of char- 
coal, is an apartment called retort-house, supplied with 
furnaces, retorts and various subsidiary arrangements ; 
the whole of which curious apparatus, whose use might 
to a stranger appear rather inexplicable, in a sugar re- 
finery exemplify one of the, most curious and valuable 
pEopertiee in the charcoal employed. When the pro- 
cess of decoloring the sugar has rendered the charcoal 
impure, water is poured through the mass in the cis- 
terns, until all the soluble saccharine part of the impu- 
rities are removed, after which the charcoal is removed 
from the square cisterns, carried to the retort apartment 
and put into iron retorts. The process is so conducted 
that the charcoal leaves the retorts in a state as fit for 
use as when first made -, all the impurities having been 
burnt away without any deterioration in the coloring 
qualities of the charcoal. Thus the same portions of 
charcoal may be used over and over again. 

The next place of interest to the stranger, is the a- 
partment where the boiling is carried on, which is the 
most important of all; and a description of all the in- 
ventions and contrivances which have been brought to 
bear on this process, would not only be tedious in th« 
extreme, bat would involve acienWivc ^e\»A\a ^^Xvv^ ^ 
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perhapt am not ctptble of giving. A very kige nam* 
berof pipef and t!d>e8of yirioui tixes, tnveneftngur - 
refinery in every direction. Some convey water to tiie 
retervoir on the top of the building ; othen reconvey 
it to ciftemi and pani in different parti of the refinery ; 
some conduct ftoam firom boilen to the blow-up ciih 
tema, to the pana, to the heatert, to the ovens or ito- 
ving-roomsy and to other parts ; while another seriei 
convey the sagar and syrup fix>m vessel to vessel, in 
different stages of their progress. 

The process of boiling the liquid sugar is briefly thu : 
The liquid is collected in a cistern several teH bebW' 
the pans, which are of a circular form, the top and botr 
torn being oval, somewhat resembling the form of two 
bowls or basins of equal size when placed together*— 
These pans are supported by a frame or -Carriage simi- 
lar to the carriage of an artificial globe. In the bot- 
tom of each pan there is a pipe which communicates 
with the cistern below, which contains the syrup or li- 
quid sugar. The air^s withdrawn from within each 
pan by means of an air-pump, the liquid sugar ascendi 
the pipe into the vacuum by atmospheric pressure from 
without, on the same principle as the water ascends in 
a common pump. Steam is then admitted to a vacant 
space below the sugar in the pan, and through pipes 
traversing the interior ; and by these means the sugar 
is brought to a boiling state, while comparatively at a 
low temperature, on account of the almost perfect vac- 
uum existing above the surface of the liquor in the pan. 
As \he evaporation proceeds, the vapor flows through 
a large iron pipe into au ot^^u conxxV^ -^V^i^ ^ ^valecn 
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of cold water condenses it as fast as formed. The su- 
gar by this evaporation, thickens and becomes partially 
grandalated ; and to ascertain how far this process has 
extended, a most ingenious instrument called a proof- 
rod, is used, by which a small quantity of sugar may be 
taken without disturbing the vacuum in the pan. A 
hollow tube is fixed in the pan, with the outer end ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, but the inner end immersed 
it) the liquid sugar; this inner end is constructed with 
a socket and plug, like the key of an ordinary liquor- 
cock, with two apertures through which, when open, 
liq^ibr may flow. The proof-rod being introduced into 
th? tube and turned round, unlocks the socket and plug 
in the tube, and allows the liquid sugar to flow through 
the apertures of the socket and plug, into a recess at 
thie bottom oi the key. The proof-rod being then a- 
gain turned, locks up the apertures in the tube, and on 
being withdrawn brings with it a small sample of li-* 
quid sugar. 

The attendant boiler then tests the state of the sugar, 
to ascertain what degree of tenacity and granulation it 
has acquired. If the result is not satisfactory, the boil- 
ing is continued for some time longer ] but if satisfac- 
tory, a valve at the bottom of the pan is opened, and 
the sugar flows through a pipe into a room beneath, 
where vessels are placed for its reception. The sugar 
38 it flows through, appears to be much altered, for it 
looks now like a mass of crystals enveloped in a dark 
colored syrup. The purpose to which the pans are 

applied is to drive off in the form of vapor ^ so iuuc<3i<iC 
the water which has been mixed mVVv \.Vi^ «OL«a^^s. V» 
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enable the latter to crystalize. The stranger after wit- 
nessing the operations and curious apparatus connected 
with boiling, can follow the progress of the sugar to 
the lower floor of the building, where he will find a 
room containing vessels called heaters, into which ih 
sugar flows from the pans. In these heaters the siif .r 
is raised to a temperature of about 180 degrees, he." 
constantly stirred. 

The. next part of the refinery worthy ot noti* . ■ 
the fill-house. This part of the concern, as wel! . 
the other apartments, preseiHed a very singular. ) r ' 
ance. A considerable portion of the floor wa^ 
ed with iron conical moulds, between eight ee 
and two feet high and six inches in diamet i 

largest part ; each one placed on the apex, u r 

words the pointed end downward, and uphel ■ a- e 
with which it was surrounded. Hundreds. ,• >s 
thousands of these moulds were thus range' se 

rank and file, some were filled with sugar s\- -. . nd 
hot from the heaters, while others were ii* ili. / o\ 
being filled, and scores and hundreds empty waiting to 
be filled. These moulds orive the well known sugar-loaf 
shape to the masses of white sugar bought in our stores 
and groceries. 

The fill-house presented a busy scene. A number 
of men were engaged filling the moulds with liquid su- 
gar from the heaters, each man carrying before him a 
large copper basin, shaped somewhat like a coalscoop, 
and large enough to hold about one hundred weight of 
melted sugar. The men pass and repass with their 
scoops filled with hot V\sc\ds\i??a,xx«ff{\Tv'^^\^^ 
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elastic motion to the mouldsk .In witneising this, it 
appeared strange- that the men were not scalded by the 
liability oi the sugar being spilled from their shallow 
scoops. 

These moulds contain sugar and syrup mixed up to- 
gether, in a heated and vicid state ; the moulds stand 
till the next day to cool, afler which they are placed 
in earthen jars, where they remain for some time.-* 
During this period the syrup drops out slowly from the 
perforation at the small end of the mould. Afler the 
syrup has drained out and the whole become sufficient- 
ly cooled, the mould is thrust against a post with the 
end, which loosens the sugar within, after which the 
sugar-loaf is placed in an ingenious machine, where 
the surface is shaved or sheared off, leaving the body 
of the loaf clean and smooth. Thus I leave the sugar 
refinery, noticing only a very small portion of. what 
can be seen in this or any other refining establishment. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

Charleston — Bnnker-Hill-Bunker-Hilt Monument-Commence- 
fnent of the Monument — Cost of the ground — Enclosure — 
West Front — Windows— Charming prospect- Remark-Light- 
nmg rods — Cost of the Monument — Navy Yard — Ship Hou- 
ses— Frigate Constitution— Dry Dock— Park of Artillery — 
Park of Anchors — Singular Gun — Rope walk — Marine and 
Kaval Hospital— Winter-Hill. 

Middles^ county. Charleston, with a population 
of 11,484, is connected with Boston by several bridges 
already noticed. The city is handaowveX'^ ^\\.\ya^.^^ ^\\ 
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a very beautiful and commanding peninsula, formedby 
the rivers Charles and Mystic. The city, though some- 
what irregularly built, commands many fine views of 
the harbor and the surrounding country. The roost 
lofly point of this peninsula is Bunker-Hill, where was 
fought the bloody battle of the 17th of June, 1775; 
and here just fifly years afterwards, on the 17th of JoDe, 
1829, the illustrious Lafayette, in the presence of an 
immense concourse of spectators, laid the corner-stone 
ot the Bunker-Hill Monument, which now adorns this 
beautiful and memorable height. 

This celebratad obelisk is 50 feet square at the base 
and rears its towering head to the height of 220 feet; 

it is 15 feet square at the top, with spiral stairs with- 
in, by which a person can ascend the whole height 
witli perfect safety. It is built of Quincy granite, 80 
courses high, each course two feet eight inches wide ; 
and the whole so handsomely fitted together and ce- 
mented,, that it is with difficulty that it can be seen 
where the blocks are joined, if the eye be thirty or for- 
ty paces distant. This is the highest monument ofthe 
kind in the world ; and is said to be not much lower 
than some ofthe Egyptian pyramids. 

Lasting as pyramids, it here proudly records, 
'I ho Colonics taken from the British King and Lords; 
And also the fall of Warreni Liberty's friend, 
Who Britain will remember till time shall end. 
This towering monument was seventeen years in build- 
ing, being commenced in 1825, under the administra- 
tion of President J. Q. Adams, and completed in 1842, 
under the administration of President Tyler. The lot 
of ground upon w\\ic\\ \V sV.'Jitv'Ji^ comYt\^^'^^Ci<iea acres, 
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which sacred ground cost $24,000. It is beautifully 
eaclosed by an iron fence ; the grounds laid out with 
gravelled walks, ornamented with the choicest species 
of shrubbery. The monument is enclosed with a very 
beautiful and substantial iron lence, erected on stone 
cappings. This enclosure is about 8.0 feet square ; the 
posts are Quincy granite. On the west front of the 
monument is a small but handsome office, where the 
clerk or agent is found, from whom admittance is pro- 
cured to the door of the monument, with the use of a 
telescope, for which the stranger is required to pay a 
small fee. This little office is the only building of the 
kind within the enclosed fifteen acres of this beautiful 
and memorable height. 

The west front of the monument contains the door 
by which it is entered, and three long narrow windows 
to admit light to the stranger as he ascends the spiral 
stairs ; and when he has gained the top, he finds four 
square windows, one in each face of the obelisk, at a 
convenient height for him to look out with perfect safe- 
ty. The windows are situated north, east, south and 
west. The ascent to these windows is attended with 
considerable fatigue, which soon vanishes, apparently, 
as the view from the windows is rendered imposing, 
grand and picturesque by the magnitude of tlie eleva- 
tion, and the extent and variety of the surrounding 
scenery. We may take in at a single glance a hun- 
dred, perhaps a thousand villas and cottages, with their 
stately parks, blooming gardens and pleasure grounds ; 
their white walls seen through the embowering foliage, 
and g]ittering in the sunbeams, from e\et'j\v\\\A^^'?isA 
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slope bordering on tktl renownadamlningnifieentiMiy, 
whoee rarfrce pmenti the afqpeinnce of a gndl rittet 
of bright tin, emboeoming a numbe^ of dktmt irfandii 
beautified with the moet luxuriant fleece ctfvegetitioiiy 
presenting to the eye a delightful appeannce ; wUlt 
the Yait expanse of waters surrounding them, .bj de 
grees become illuminated, reflecting the bright besM 
of the god of day with dauling effiilgence. In adfi- 
tion to the beauties of the bay, there is presented to 
view a perfection of rural scenery, sufficient to grstiij 
the desires of the most enthusiastic votary of agricui- 
ture and a pastoral life. 

Here you may look down far beneath your feet os 
the brow of Charleston's sacred height, now bespaur 
gled with beautiful buildings, which was on the terri- 
ble 17th of June, 1775, all enwrapt in flames, with • 
dark and awful atmosphere of smoke which enveloped 
the memorable height, on which were the struggling 
patriots, with their beloved and lamented Warren ly- 
ing dead at their feet. Look to the east, at the foot of 
the hill, and you behold the spot where the British 
soldiers landed, now adorned by a mighty Navy Yard 
of the United States, animated by freemen at their dai- 
ly avocations. Look to the south, and you behold on 
a high eminence, the "cradle of liberty," whose inhab- 
itants first resisted by force of arms, the tyranny of 
Great Britain over the liberties of the colonies* And 
while looking to the east, and viewin^with your tele- 
scope the wide expanded ocean, bring to your mind, 
when seeing the ships fkr distant, tossed to and fro by 
tte foaming surges oClVvftbxxtk^ c\«xtAw\.^\Xui^Vt^yBQLlhiere 



came the noble La&yette, with all his fortune, and rais- 
ed lus strong arm for freedom, and became the chief 
prop and right-hand man of immortal Washington, in 
rearing this mighty empire of liberty, without a paral^ 
lei in the annals of man. 

No wonder the French people gave and claimed lof 
LaFayette, the proud title of (<<Le Hetos Des Deux 
Mondes,'^) for no sooner than the enemies of liberty 
lay prostrate at the feet of freemen in America, than 
he returned and struggled heroically for the liberties of 
his native land. Where the towering hero moved, a« 
mid the chaos of convulsive France, bringing order out 
of confusion, and courage of despondency, till the al-^ 
lied tyrants of Europe crushed hvkve France, and hurl- 
ed her beloved Napoleon on the rock of St. Helena, & 
tyranny again reigned triumphantly in his unfortunate 
and persecuted country: 

No sooner than was the noble Hero compelled to bid 
adieu to liberty in France, before he is on his way a- 
cross the same Wide expanded Ocean, for the shores of 
America, and tendered this memorable Hill hallowed 
by his footsteps, When laying the corner stone of this 
noble monument of Liberty, now the admiration of the 
world, from whose towering pinnacle we may gaze 
down on its footstool, once the scene of that martial 
strife, whose thunders rocked as it were every mona^- 
chial throne in Christendom, and was the herald which 
proclaimed the dawn of the liberties of the world. 

At each corner of this obelisk there is a lightning 
rod, constructed of small wire platted together, so as to 
form a rod about an inch in d'lamoVet. IV vs cwcv^w^kX.- 



readers the itruoliuee more" jecuve^ ib it it w«eU:kMMrti' 
that ekctrieitjr ■pmgg obIj on the eiai&ce df iii omh 
ductor. Theee rodi ire TerjF iageiiiouilj cMvlniAMl 
at the top of the monumenty being to united at ie di^ 
Tide the heaviest boU, and coftdvot it t6 tlie greuid to 
a sufficient diitanoe htm thelfouiidaitioa (if the mi&^ 
ment, so as to leave the structure entirely eecure fii^ 
harm. Thei^e are four meCalic needles or 8hafl% fmakr 
ing toward the feur oardtnal pdints^ n<Mih,«oath^ fsifc 
and west ; one from the centre oTetoh wisdow at die 
top ot the Inonument, eatsh of which vhafis eztmd '• 
con8ulerd>le distance beyond the w^tlk, which long 
shafts, with the rods already noticed, Ibrms one of tfas 
most complete lightning apparatuieb to be found in Mr 
country, which will not ikil to attract and conduct to 
the ground, with perfect safety, the heaviest b(Jt ot 
lightning which may threaten the destruction of this 
towering obelisk, erected at a cost of $100,000, proud* 
ly to commemorate the spot on which took place the 
first important conflict, which aflerwards laid the Brit- 
ish lion prostrate at the feet of freemen, . 

The United States Navy-Yard contains about 60 s- 
cres of ground, enclosed on two sides by a stone wall) 
about 8 feet high,, with only one gateway by which it 
can be entered, on the Charleston or land side* This 
Navy- Yard occupies the ground on which the British 
landed, when ordered from Boston by General G^e to 
drive the Americans from Bunk^r-HilL This celebra- 
ted Navy- Yard cannot fail to please the stranger and 
richly repay a visit. 
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The large and lofly ship houses, under which stand 
some of the largest ships of the American navy, some 
of which are the most stupendous specimens of naval 
architecture to be found, perhaps in any Navy- Yard 
on the face of the globe. There are here hundreds of 
workmen employed in building and repairing ships, 
who cause the grounds to resound with the noise of 
their axes, hammers and saws, which is intermingled 
with the whistle and song of the jolly workman^ 

Among the many ships of the United States, which 
were undergoing repair in this yard, was the famous 
frigate Constitution, commanded by Capt. Isaac Hull, 
who after a desperate conflict captured the British fri- 
gate Guerriere, commanded by Capt. Dacres, which 
commenced that series of naval achievements for which 
the late war with Great Britain was so distinguished. 

The Dry Dock, constructed of hewn granite, is 341 
feet l(Hig, 80 feet wide and 30 feet deep, with its steam 
pumps attached, by means of which the water is pump- 
ed out of the dock, after a ship has been floated in, and 
the gates closed in its rear, where a ship of the largest 
class can be repaired. This large and handsome dock 
is truly a very splendid, smooth and strong piece of 
masonry ; and according to the inscription on one of 
the blocks of granite of which it is constructed, it was 
commenced under the administration of President J. 
Q. Adams, and completed under the administration of 
President Jackson, at a cost of $670,089. 

The Park of Artillery is situated near the centre of 
the grounds, about half way between the barracks and 
»ihiphouscn. It i.j enclosrd by a harvd^om^ ^'iXiC.^ ^ "^wjX 
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three leet high, and adorned with beautilul ttees. Tlib 
park contains the artillery, all arranged in rows asneaf 
each other as they can be placed \ and between the rows 
there are beautihil gravelled walks. There were near 
seven hundred guns, varying in size from a six-pouod- 
up to the heaviest guns in the American navy. At 
one end of the park were a number of large heaps of 
balls of various sizes. At the northeastern end of this 
park, and between it and the water, there is a park en- 
closed in the same way and nearly as lai^e, which con* 
tains the ship anchors. Here were a number of men 
engaged in removing the anchors, and mowing the 
grass and removing it, which had sprang up in the Park; 
adter ^hich the anchor was again replaced, and a fresh 
coat of paint given to preserve it from rust. 

The next object to attract the attention of the stran- 
ger, was a very large, singular and well polished brass 
gun, mounte^d on a strange constructed carriage, which 
was placed about half way between the Dry Dock and 
the Park of Artillery. This singular cannon contain- 
ed a number of emblems and devices, as well as inscrip- 
tions, which, together with its high polish, caused it to 
be an object well worthy ot inspection^ Whethfef this 
singdlair gun v^as a present bestowed by some foreign 
nation, or a trophy taken by the Americans in 1804, 
at Tripoli, or taken during the war with Mexico, I was 
unable to learn. 

There is here a Rope Walk, said to be the longest 
in the United States, which is of itself interest ins:.— 
There Are also here a number of naval store-houses, ar- 
snnah, magazines, barracks, atvi^ ^\^^&, \xN«5yil\\ftt with 
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hMny other objects entertaining and instructive ; added 
to which there is a beautiful band ol music, who enli- 
ven the whole ground by their thrilling strains of na- 
tional airs. 

The Marine and Naval Hospitals, belonging to the 
United Stateis, are large granite buildings, situated in 
the back ground of the Navy- Yard, in that part of the 
town called Chelsea. The marine department is for 
the reception of seamen of the mercantile navy ; and 
the na^l hospital is for the reception of seamen and 
others belonging to the United States Navy. 

Winier-HilL — This celebrated eminence is now oc- 
cupied by the village of Somerville. This is the hill 
which received the retreating patriots from Bunker- 
ttill, from which they were driven by the British, af- 
ter that desperate conflict of the 17th of June, 1775, 
which lefl Bunker-Hill in possession of the British, 
who however, could not exult over their prize, as it 
was- purchased at so dear a rate, while Winter-Hill 
proudly protected the sad patriots, who were compel- 
led to weep over the fall of Warren, for a strong and 
mighty ally, and a noble man had been lost to the great 
and glorious cause of freedom. A costlier sacrifice a 
cothihon altar never received. 
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Csinb.'^^e— HaiTsrd Vmrtrntj — ProfciM»— Eiaminalioii el^ 
the Students— Educftiion in Maflmchoaetts — Beqaesis and D^* 
nationi — ^Pofralar Librarfe0--«HeaT j sale of bo€>ks — ^Edueatioa 
Law— Popularitj of Professors and Tutors — Bfble — LeiiDfton 
— MoniraieBt-**Towns — Lowell— >Manoftietnr es yomber. of 
Mills— Capital inrfesled— Number of Operatires— Nomber of 
Schools — Bankiag iastitutioos — Mr. John Lowell — ^Merrimack 
Vallej— Towns. 

Cambridge^ with a population of 8,409 h c^nected 
with Boston by a wooden bridge and the fitmous can*' 
way^ already noticed. The town is well laid out and 
contains a number of fine baildings^ both public and 
private -, the whole town is m a very flourishing con* 
dition, and possesses many attractions not to be found 
in any other perhaps. 

Harvard University is located in this town. Thisce!* 
ebrated College is the oldest and best endowed in the 
country, having been founded as early as 1638, or only 
about 18 years after the landing of the Pilgrims on the 
rock ol Plymouth. The buildings for this famous in- 
stitution are large, well built, and beautifully situated 
on grounds handsomely laid out for the purpose. 

The College contains about 400 students and 32 pro- 
fessors, each assisted by one or more tutors. Many ol 
them are well known in the literary world as authors. 
Five only of the thirty-two were educated for the pul- 
pit, three of whom are professors of divinity, one of e- 
thics, and one of history. All the students are requi- 
red to attt nJ divine service in the churches to which 
ih.^V sevprjUy Vip\r>Tv<^-, bwV Ma^ dlvlaily-school for pro- 
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fessional education is Unitaridn> The pupiJs are ex- 
«miaed in the New Testameiit, in Paley's Evidences, 
«mI Outlet's Analogy. The tutors selected by the pro* 
temkjn of this College, may in some dt&gree, be compa* 
rei ie ottr private tutors, except that thfey are more un« 
der the direction of the professors, being selected by 
tkeBi from among the graduates, as the best scholars, 
and ^dh is specially devoted to some one department 
of learning. These tutors, from whose number the pre- 
fesfliors af^ commonly chosen, usually teach the first 
yeaf stisdentsj or prepare pupils for the professors lee- 
turesb Care is also bestowed on the classification of 
the ycwing men according to their acquirements, talents 
And tastes^ To accomplish this object, the student on 
catering -fbe College may offer to undergo an examina* 
tion, and if he succeeds, he may pass at once into the 
second, third or fourth year's class ; the intermediate 
«tept being tiispensed witht^ He may also choose cer- 
tain Aibjectf of study, which are regarded as equiva- 
leota, or are exchangeable with others. Thus in the 
four years of the regular academical course, a compe- 
tent knowledge ot Latin, Greek and of various branch- 
es of mathematics is exacted from all ; but in regard to 
other Mibjects, such as moral philosophy, modern lan*^ 
guaget) diemistry, mineralogy and geology, some of 
them may be substituted for others, at the option of the 
papiL There are public examinations at the end of 
erery terra, for awarding honors, or ascertatning the 
proficiency of students ; who, if they have been negli- 
gent, or put back into a previous year's class, the peri- 
jod of taking their degree in that case, *v& ti^l^xx^^* — 
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Honors at tbis Colh go are obtainable for almost every 
subject taujjht by any professor; but emulation is not 
relied upon as the chief inducement for study « After 
passing an examination for the fourth year's class, the 
student can obtain the degree ot Bachelor of Arts, snd 
may enter the divinity, medical, or law schools. 

The stranger in travelling through the famous old 
State of Masisachusetts, and visiting her celebrated Col- 
leges, and seeing the State spotted with school-houses, 
is compelled to come to the conclusion that there is no 
other region inhabited by the Anglo-Saxon race, con- 
taining 750,000 souls, where national education bu 
been carried so far. What are the chief causes of its 
success, I am unable to say. It doubtless is to be at- 
tributed to a combination of causes. The following has 
aided to a considerable extent no doubt, in raising and 
carrying forward this important cause : First, there is 
iio class in want or extreme poverty here, partly be- 
cause the facility of migration to the western States, for 
those who are without employment is so great, and in 
part from the check to improvident marriages, created 
by the high standard of living, to which the lowest 
work people aspire ; a standard which education israi- 
^^Z h^o^^^ ^"^ higher from da}** to day. Secondly, it 
^is geiierally declared by politicians of opposite portie?) 
•Ihat there is po safety for the Republic, now that the 
^electoral suffrage has been so m.uch extended, unless et- 
ery exertion is made to raise the moral and intellecto- 
al condition of the masses, as universal suffrage has a 
tendency to point out the dangers of ignorance. Third- 
Jvy ihe .political and soc'\;v\e«\vva\\VN q^ ^\UcU<Tious s^cts. 
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This equality tends to remove the greatest stunibling- 
block still standing in the way of national instruction, 
in some parts of Europe, and unhappily in some of the 
States, where we allow one generation after another of 
the lower classes, to grow up without being taught as 
they should be, good morals, good behavior, and the 
knowledge of things useful and ornamental, partly be- 
caase we cannot all agree as to the precise theological 
doctrines in which they are to be brought up. In the 
fourth place we observe, that there is no subject in 
which the people of Massachusetts display more ear- 
nestness, than in their desire to improve their system 
of education, t)oth elementary and academical. They 
have sent missionaries to Europe, who examined the 
celebrated systems of Germany, Holland, Britain and 
France, and published elaborate reports on the methods 
of teaching employed by those learned nations; and 
aeera ready to adopt whatever appears worthy of imi^ 
tation in these different models. 

Again, the munificent bequests and donations for pub-* 
lie purposes, whether charitable or educational, forma 
stiiking feature in the modern history of the New Eng-^ 
land States, and especial the State of Massachusetts. — 
Not only is it common for rich Capitalists to leave by 
will, a portion of their fortune towards the endowment 
of national institutions ; but individuals during their 
lifetime, make magnificent grants of money for the same 
objects. There is here no compulsory law for the e- 
qual partition of property among children, as in France; 
and on the other hand, no custom of ewVtivV q\ Y^vcwar 
geaiturc, as in Eng^Iand : wy \\\^\. Ihe ^v^\\^v\\ ^KiOo^x^"^^ 
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Kolvos at liberty to share their wealth between theif 
kindred and the public. H(^re, with all their donations, 
parents have the pleasure and happiness of seeing all 
their children well provided for and independent long^ 
before their death. I here seen a list of bequests and 
donations made during the last twenty years, for Ihe 
benefit of religious, charitable and literary institutions, 
in the State of Massachusetts alotie ) and they amount- 
ed to no less a sum than $G,000,000. These donatiomi 
consisted of from $100 up to $20,000 forasingle indi- 
vidual, aud in several instances it exceeded that sum. 

The traveller will find popular libraries in almoit 
every village of Massachusetts; and observe a growing 
taste for the reading of good books, which is attested' 
by the heavy sale of large editions of such works ak 
lierschel's Natural Philosophy, Washington lrviug*« 
Oolumbus, Plutarch's Lives, Johnes' Translation ol 
Froissart'b Chronicles, Li'ibig's Animal Chemistry, Coni- 
slock's Philosophy, Sear's Works, Prescott's Mexico, 
and hundreds of other works, read by all classes. The 
traveller can also distinctly perceive, that not only 
those works that have a practical tendency, awake at- 
tention and command respect; but the purely scientific, 
which possess. far greater merit, are also prized very 
highly by the same book-loving j>eople. 

The law of this State ordains, that every district con- 
taining htiy families shall maintain one school } for the 
support of which the inhabitants are required to tax 
themselves, and to appoint committees annually for 
iJjarjaging the luuds aud cUooniu^ their own schoolinas- 
tcr:i. Th(.» Bostouvaus ^u\n\\vV Vo \«vn w^>^'A\n; \^^ t^ 
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Kt tiuftrucUoD, ia their city akme, the sum or $120,- 
000, which 18 all dieerfully paid] and to keep their 
gknioiu system of education in a flourishing condition, 
they would submit to pay double that sura without a 
murmur* In the schools the fiible is allowed to 
be read in all, and is actually read in nearly all the 
•ohools ; but the law prohibits the use of books calculft> 
ted to fiivor thetenents of any particular sect of Cfam> 
tians. In this case, parents and guardians are expect* 
ed to teach their own children, or procure them to be 
teught, what they believe to be religious truth ; and for 
this purpose, besides family worship and the pulpit, 
there are Sunday Schools. This ia a system which 
works well among this church-building and church- 
going population. 

The law prohibiting the use of books calculated to 
fiivor the teaents of a particular sect of Christians, in 
Colleges and schools, in my judgment has an excellent 
tendency, because at College, the pupils are brought 
together on neutral and usually on friendly ground, 
where kindly feelings and sympathies will generally 
spring up spontaneously, and will be cherished in after 
life by congenial souls, however distant the station, dis- 
tinct the religious opinions or professional employments. 
While on the other hand, where sectarianism reigns 
triumphantly, it is generally £>und to disunite these 
and other sections of the same community, and throws 
them into antagonist masses; each keeping aloof from 
the other, in cold and jealous seclusion ; each chfVtfh* 
ing sectarian or party animosities, or professional and 
iocial pre|udjces« How oden i» it Ih^l cotcv^Va^T^^x^ 
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heardy nnd not without reason, of the harsh outlines 
that oflen separate the different denominatloni and 
grades of society in our country ? Much of this origi- 
nates and is fostered in the season of youth ; and when 
men are engaged in the common pursuits of knowledge, 
especially if allowed as far as possible to follow the 
bent of their own tastes and genius. There is no doubt 
by this excellent system, friendships might be and are 
formed, tending to soften these hard outlines. 1 fan- 
cied the religious toleration ot the different sects to- 
wards each other in the State of Massachusetts, is ac- 
companied with more Christian charity than is gene^ 
ly found in many other sections of the Union, much of 
which I attributed to their excellent systems of Colle- 
ges and Schools. In this famous Common wealth, fam- 
ilies are not found divided, and the best relations of pri- 
vate life disturbed by the bitterness of sectarian dogma- 
tism and jealousy, which unhappily is too much the 
case in many of the other States ; and even the renown- 
ed old Dominion is not exempt from the evil. But 
with these church-building and church-going popula- 
tion, a great degree of religious freedom is enjoyed, as 
there is no sect to which it is ungenteel to belong, no 
consciences sorely tempted by ambition, to conform to 
a more fashionable creed. 

It is worthy of remark, that every professor and tu- 
tor of these colleges and schools commands the utmost 
respect of his pupils, which, among other things goes 
to show that he is not ill qualified for his post. No one 
"who is master of his favorite science, will fail to in- 
spire the minds of K\s tuo^e \T\VeW^.c\\v\V -^OcvcvU.^ with a 
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lov* of what he teaches, and a regard and admiratlnn 
for their instructor. Among the many objects of at- 
traction in Harvard College, may be seen a copy of 
the Bible, translated by the missionary Father Elliott, 
into the Indian tongue. It is now a dead language, al- 
though preached for several generations, to crowded 
congregations of the aboriginal tribes, which language, 
to the unaccustomed ear, sounds singular enough to di- 
vert its possessor. 

Middlesex county, Lexington, with a population of 
164*2, is celebrated as being the spot on which took 
place the first action that opened the war of the Rev- 
olution. It was here on the morning of the 1 9th of A- 
pril, 1775, that seventy militia on parade, were attack- 
ed by Major Pitcairn, and eight of their number killed 
and several Wounded, without provocation. The no- 
torious Pitcairn, on seeing them on parade, rode up to 
them and witha loud voice cried out, 'disperse, dis- 
perse, you rebels.'' The sturdy yeomanry not imme- 
diately obeying his orders, he discharged his pistol, and 
ordered a part of eight hundred of his grenadiers to fire 
and disperse them. On the battle-ground is a roonu- 
■ Hieat erected to the memory of the eight men killed. 
Tiie Aionument contains suitable inscriptions, honoring 
the names of the patriots, whose blood sealed the down- 
&U &( the British tyranny over the colooies ; as their 
brethren vowed upon the crimsoned fie Id to avenge their 
ianocent blood. 

On our way- to Lowell, we passed through Wobum 

Centre, cotitaining a population of 2993, eitated on the 

Boiton^id Lowel! railroad, 10 mWeE^ioxci'^^w^^^'^^w^ 
16* 
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town of Woburn is a well built, handsome and ftouih 
ishing little place. Between it and Lowell are Will- 
in ington, Tewksbury and Bellerica Mills, each with a 
population of from twelve to fifleen hundred, situated 
in the Merrimack valley, all villages of considerable 
attraction. 

Lowell, with a population of 29,127, is situated at the 
junction of the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. The 
rapidity of its growth is almost without a parallel. In 
1813 a cotton factory was established here ; in the year 
1815 it contained a few scattered dwellings ; in 1820 
it contained about 200 inhabitants ; and now it is the 
most extensive manufacturing town, not only in Mas* 
sachusetts, but in North America. 

Water-power is supplied by a large and powerful 
canal, which is fed by the Merrimack river. The cap- 
ital invested in manufactures in this place, is no less 
than the sum of $11,400,000. The Merrimack com- 
pany alone has a capital of $2,000,000. There are here 
45 mills, containing no less than 253,456 spindles and 
7,756 looms, which consume annually the enormous 
sum of 62,400 bales of cotton. There are employed no 
less than 7,915 females in these factories, who are 
chiefly young women from the age of 18 to 25, who 
attend to the spinning-jennies and looms. They are 
generally handsome, neatly dressed, chiefly the daugh- 
ters of New England farmers, sometimes of the poorer 
clergy. These poor girls have stated hours of work, 
(12 hours a day ;) each girl attending two spinning-jen- 
nies, or four looms, which by the by, is a heavy task. 
Their moral character 8\.^iv^% v^t^ ^^^^^ -^tAc'^^vtl Is 
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paid off if the least doubt exists on that point. Many 
of the JboardiDg-houses are kept by widows, some of 
which are convenient to the factories, while others are 
at a considerable distance off. In these boarding-hou- 
ses the operatives are required to board, the men and 
women being separate. 

There arc; also in the same employ, 334*0 men, who 
are generally employed in bearing burdens, warping, 
and performing sundry offices too burdensome lor- the 
females. There are few children employed in these 
lactones, and those under fifteen years of age, are com- 
pelled by law, to go to school three months in the year, 
under penalty of a heavy fine« If this regulation is in- 
fringed, informers are not wanting ] for there is a strong 
sympathy in the public mind, with all acts of the leg- 
islature enforcing education. 

The Victories, at this place are not only on a large 
Bcale, but are so managed as to yield heavy profits, as 
they are situated, arranged and conducted in every 
point of view, with the highest regard to profit, being 
situated within 26 miles of the city of Boston, with 
which it is connected by an excellent railroad. There 
ia Sere a high school, the building of which cost the 
sum of $28,000. There are also in the town 8 gram- 
mar schools, and 29 public schools ; all of which are 
in the most flourishing condition. The Lowell Bank, 
at this place, chartered in 1828, has a capital of $250,- 
000. The Railroad Bank, chartered in 1831, hag a 
capital of $800,000. 

These celebrated mills are remarkably clean and well 
warmed for establishments «q exV^tiivs^, "^^-^N. ^-^x^ 
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employed in making cotton and woollen goods, vtid 
quantities ot'wliich are exported to the ^est. The 
Literary Institute, or public school above noticed, is 
said to bf the donation oi'Mr. John Lowell, who made 
soiDc heavy donations for literary establishments in bis 
uativ(> State, and who on a visit to Europe, drew up 
Uin last will and testament amid the ruins of Thebes, in 
tile year ljU35, leaving half his remaining fortune for 
this.institution, and then pursued his travels in the hope 
of exploring India and China. On his way, he passed 
through Kgypt, where being attacked while engaged 
in making a collection of antiquities, by an mtermit- 
tent fever, of which he soon died. 

In passing up the Merrimack valley, we had on our 
route the towns of Middlesex, Chelmsford, celebrated 
for its excellent granite, and Tynsboro, each contain- 
ing between filteen and eighteen hundred inhabitants, 
and all of which are situated on the Lowell and Man- 
chester railroad. A considerable portion of the land up 
Ihis valley, is ol an inferior quality, especially near the 
river ; it is however, so highly and skilfully cultivated 
that the crops presented quite a promising appearance. 
In continuing our course up the valley, we again en- 
tered the State of New Hampshire. 
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CHAPTIR XXXI V. 

STATB OF XVEW BiUMPSHfRE. 

Nashua — Manufactures — Towns — Manchester — Streets— Build- 
ings — Falls of Amoskeag — Manufactures — Sad Accident— La- 
bor of the Operatives compared with slave labor of the South 
— Abolitionists of New England — Emancipation of Slavery — 
Villages — Concord — Bridges — State House — State Prison— 
Merrimack Falls — Railroads — Return to Boston. 

HUlsbarough county. The first object of attraction 
on entering the State from the South, is the towirW 
Nashua, containing a population of 6050. This town 
is very beautifully situated near the southern line pf 
the State. There are here several very large cotton 
mills, which are propelled by the waters of the Mer- 
rimack river. These mills are conducted on the plan 
of those at Lowell, and manufacture a great deal oi do- 
mestic goods. Still farther up the Merrimack river 
are situated a number of flourishing little villages, a- 
rooDg which are Thornton's Ferry, Reed's Ferry and 
Goff^s Ferry. The latter is a considerable village, con- 
taining: 2376 inhabitants. There are also here some 
Victories of various kinds. The lands in the vicinity 
of these villages, has no appearance of being of a high 
quality. 

Manchester is another celebrated manufacturing town 
with a population of 3235. This place is beautifully 
situated, about half a mile below Amoskeag falls, on the 
Merrimack river, 58 miles north of Boston and 32 miles 
up the river from Lowell. The town of Manchester is 
located in a somewhat rugged region of country, the 
town however is situated on a h;jLT\dRttrcv^^Vv\^^w^^^''^'- 
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inanding site. It is regularly laid out, contains some 
handsome streets, ornamented with shade trees of a rare 
and choice species ) the buildings are large and beauti- 
ful, among which are several Ene public buildings.— 
In the centre of the town there is a public square, en- 
closed by a fine railing, and beautifully laid out with 
walks, adorned with a number oi flourishing shade 
trees and flowering shrubbery. To the north of the 
town, toward the foot of a gentle slope^ are situated the 
factories for which Manchester is so much celebrated. 

JThe falls of Amoskeag aflbrdsi.^n immense water 
power, which is employed in propelling a number of 
very large manufacturing establishments, some of the 
buildings of which are from six to six hundred and fif- 
ty feet long and two stories high, while others there- 
with connected, are about two hundred feet square and 
irom five to six stories high, the whole of which are 
constructed of brick. 

Manchester is classed the second manufacturing: town 
in the United States. The males and females employ- 
ed as operatives, more than double exceed the whole 
regular population of the town. The two most exten- 
sive companies at this place are the Stark and Amos- 
keag. The water is conveyed from the falls by an c- 
normous canal, which supplies the propelling power 
to the different factories. Between the cotton mills 
and the river there are a number ot saw mills and oth- 
er factories, among which are some for sawing, dressing 
and polishing marble and granite. 

On the morning before ray arrival, a sad accident oc- 
curred at the dej^^ ot. A. WVWe ^\x\ ^X^n^w^^-w* old^ the 
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only child of an operative in one oi the iactorieff, in 
attempting to cross the railroad track for the purpose 
of telling her father to come to his meal, as wcls her 
custom, was run over by the engine and instantly kil- 
led. This accident was not attributed to any neglect 
c^ the engineer or firemen, for the unfortunate little 
girl vrdiS just tuning the corner of the depot-house as 
the cars entered, and of course could not be seen by 
them ; and on stopping were horroivstruck on finding 
her lying beside the track, with her head entirely mash- 
ed by two of the engine wheels. No sooner was this 
sad accident related, than J heard another, of a vouns 
man, his widowed mother's* only dependance for sup- 
port, with his two small children, of his losing ai^ arm 
and leg from the same cause, by hi^own neglect. 

By the time I arrived at this* great manufacturing 
town, through some of the northern and eastern States, 
I had heard a great deal of complaint from the aboli- 
tion party, against slave labor and the slave treatment 
of the South ] and what made it appear more remarka- 
ble to me, was, that many of those complaints were 
heavily urged by men who have sons or daughters em- 
ployed as operatives in those factories. In many of the 
Victories, and more especially at the celebrated manu- 
facturing town of Lowell, as well as this place, I had 
opportunities of seeing the condition of the poor facto- 
ry girl; which two places alone employ nearly 15,- 
000 women and 6,000 men, which I considered a suf- 
ficient number to give a fair sample of the condition of 
the operatives in manufacturing establishments. There- 
fore, I was not a little surprised Vo fi^^ W<3^^ '\\i^Ji^^i^r 
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gent men the more eager to throw stones, though I'lv* 
ing themselves in glass houses. — For so iar as I am car 
pable of judging, there is no slave labor of the South, 
or of Virginia at least, except it be like labor, that I 
consider so hard a task, by a very considerable per cent, 
as the task of the poor factory girl; tor all the factories 
which I visited in the spinning and weaving depart- 
ments, one girl would be attending two spinning-jen* 
nies, or four looms, which would keep them very busy 
indeed. The various other employments in the facto- 
ries I consider very little if any better; the whole be- 
ing certainly very injurious to health ; the confinement 
in the building for twelve long hours a day, where 
there is no free circulation of fresh air, the whole buil- 
ding being foggeft over with particles of cotton and 
dust, and the air perfamed with oil, in which the ope- 
ratives are required to work for twelve long hours a 
day, and allowed but half an hour at dinner. At half 
past twelve o'clock, the bells ring, at which they cease 
their operations and in a few minutes after, they are 
seen walking and running by hundreds and even thou- 
sands to their respective boarding-houses, some of which 
are from three to four hundred yards distant. At one 
o'clock the bells again ring to summon them to their 
posts ; and almost instantly the streets will be seen 
crowded by them, some of whom, owing to the dis- 
tance they have to go, have not time to finish their 
meals at the table, and return to their work with a piece 
in their hand, eating as they go. 

What portion of the year the operatives are requi- 
re J to iabor t welvehoMxs ^ Aa.^ 1 ^m xswafc^a^a^ay -^ but 
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should the many thousands employed in the maau&c-- 
turing establishments of the New £ngland States, be 
ground down for any considerable portion of the year, 
by the same rules and regulations which prevail at the 
two principal manufacturing towns, which is to labor 
hard for twelve hours a day, and breathe the impure air 
of tlie factory, with only half an hour intermission for 
dinner, with the confinement, will certainly be the cause 
oi withering down many a lovely woman to an early 
grave. I did not note these particulars as a dispara- 
ging remark to the manufacturing establishments, for 
such establishments are necessary and should receive 
due encouragement ; but I simply noted their severe 
rules and regulations, because I considered them capa- 
ble of more than covering the rul^ and regulations 
concerning slave labor and slave treatment of the South. 
I oiten asked myself, when in the midst oi these ab- 
olition States, how it could be possible for an intelli- 
gent and an honest mass of people, to be so deluded by 
a few unprincipled fanatics, who by an array of noto- 
rious exaggerations and falsehoods, succeed in enlisting 
the sympathies oi the masses to a considerable extent ig 
their cause, so that the Southern stranger hears many 
a heart-rending story, concerning slave treatment and 
slave labour of the South ; and not unfrequently meets 
with a pamphlet containing the basest exaggerations 
relating to the same, which with their speeches, goes 
to show that at least some persons are perfectly mad 
upon the subject of slavery, and are ready to lay trains 
which have not only a tendency to disorganise and di^ 
unite, but if fully matured would sV\;iVe W> n^\^ \^\n\q?x 
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to its centre. I was delighted, however, to find the 
mass of the people honest in their abolition opinions, 
acknowledging they have no right to meddle with the 
institutions of other States, disclaiming all power there- 
with connected, save that of expressing their opinionsy 
which they always done in a very respectfiil manner ; 
therefore a conversation with this portion of the popu- 
lation on the question of abolition of slavery, is by no 
means so disagreeable a subject as it is when assaulted 
by some one of their more ultra brethren. 

The abolitionists of the New England States may with 
some propriety be divided into three classes : the mod- 
erate, the ultra, and the fanatic. To the first of these 
classes I am happy totnd belong a majority of the pop- 
ulation. It is not unusual to hear the ultra abolitioa- 
ist heavily denouncing the slave institution of the South, 
and among his complaints, he raises a great cry against 
the Federal basis, which he contends gives to the South 
more representation in the Federal Government than 
she is entitled to, according to the white population; 
this however, is only a part ol his objections, we there- 
fore find him more ready to intermeddle with southern 
institutions, by his eagerness to inflict upon the South, 
such measures as he thinks will have a tendency to fa- 
vor his ends, than we find in his more moderate breth- 
ren. The Wilmot Proviso is one of his favorite meas- 
ures, as an auxiliary in stifling the South. 

It is not a little singular, yet bordering on disgust, 

to hear this class of men eulogising the capacities of the 

negro for advancement in society. The schools for the 

colored population aV Bo^Xou ^x« ^t^c^^\\^^ ^ifi^ocAv^ V<v 
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in •bowing that black children show as much quick- 
nefs in learning as the M'hites. To what extent the 
faculties of the negro might be developed as adults, we 
have as yet no means of judging ] but so far as my read- 
ing extends, I never have learned a single instance, 
where an educated black has ever yet, with all his op- 
portunities of ripening or displaying superior talents, 
in this or any other civilized country ; that he ever 
reached in literature, the learned professions, or any 
political eminence. Therefore it is quite a strange phi- 
losophy to me, that the blacks of Massachusetts and o- 
ther New England States should rival the whites in 
learning. The emancipation «of slavery in the West 
Indies, appears to furnish a rich repast lor the minds 
of those philanthropists, as they point frequently to 
that event, and the moral and intellectual condition of 
the blacks of those Islands, when making their assaults 
upon the institutions of the South. This however is a 
very lame argument, because the great experiment now 
making in the West Indies, affords no parallel case, as 
the climate there is far more sultry, relaxing and try- 
ing to Europeans, than the Southern States of the U- 
nioQ, and it is well known to all, that the West Indian 
proprietors have no choice, the whites being so few in 
number, that the services of the colored race are indis- 
pensable. And again, England had a right to interfere 
and legislate for her own colonies, whereas the north- 
ern States of the Union and foreigners have no right 
to intermeddle with the domestic concerns of the slave 
Stat^ Such intervention must have a tendency to ex- 
ciY^ffte (cars and indignation o? \Vv^ ^owVW^^ "^'WJ^^^^ 
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and thereby retard, and must be expected to retard the 
progren of the cause. A deep sense of injustice and a 
reeling of indignation will of course disincline him to 
persevere in advocating the cause t>f emancipation.— 
It is also known to every intelligent man, how long 
and obstinate a struggle the West Indian proprietors 
had made against the emancipationists in the British 
House of Commons. It is farther evident, that had the 
different islands been directly represented in the Low- 
er House ot Parliament, and there been Dukes of Ja- 
maica, Marquises of Antigua, and Earls of Barbadoes 
in the Upper House, as the slave States are represent- 
ed in Congress, the measure would never have been 

m 

carried to this day. 

During my stay among those visionary philanthro- 
pists, I felt astonished at the confidence displayed by 
80 many of these anti-slavery speakers and writers, not 
only in New Hampshire but some of the other New 
England States, and New York not excepted. The 
course pursued by these agitators show that next to the 
positively wicked, alias the fanatic, their impractica- 
ble schemes produce the most mischievous effects in so- 
ciety, as it is known to every man of common recol- 
lection, that before the year 1830, a considerable num- 
ber of the planters of the slave States were in the hab- 
it of regarding slavery as a moral and political evil, 
and many of them openly proclaimed it to be so in the 
Virginia debates of 1831-2. At that period the eman- 
cipation party was gradually gaining ground, and not 
unreasonable hopes were entertained that the States of 
Konhicky^ Virginia aniA "M^vyXtiTv^ >nc>vS\\ ^^rrcv ^-^^ «^ 
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Dome future daj for the manu mission of their slaves. — 
From the moment the abolition movement began, and 
that missionaries were sent to th^ Southern States, a 
re-^etion was perceived, because the planters took the 
alarm, laws were passed against education, the condi- 
tion of the slave made worse, all caused by the inter- 
meddling of these visionary characters. 

In some of the New England States, the free blacks 
have votes and exert their privileges at elections ; yet 
there is not an instance of a single man of color, al- 
though eligible by law, having been chosen a member 
of the State Legislature, or arty other office of rank or 
profit. It is here contended, that wherever property 
confers the right ol voting, the man of color can at 
once be adnntted without danger, to an absolute equal- 
ity of political rights ; the more industrious alone be- 
coming invested with privileges, Which are withheld 
Oom the indigent and most worthless of the race. It 
is further held, that such a recognition of rights, not 
only raises the negroes in their opiftion of themselves, 
bdt whet is of far more consequence, accustoms a por- 
tion of the white population to respect them. 

Alter being frequently lectured by these persons ori 
the subject of emancipation, which was not a little an- 
noying to me, in their attempts to convince me of the 
t^gh capacities and claims of the negro, to an equal 
stimding in the scdle of society, several opportunities 
preitnted themselves, whereby I could test the consis- 
tency of these visionary philanthropists, who would 
have us take the negro by the hand, and lead him through 
this vale of adversity, love him ^s v?eNqQ\3W^\\^v\^^^^ 
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and do unto him ai we would wish other men to da un- 
to us. Oue of these opportunities was presented in a 
Christian church, where the members were commemo- 
ratiog the death and sufibrings of Christ, by surround- 
ing the Lord^s table. The officiating minister^- by ac- 
cident omitted four or five of the white members^ which 
caused the order and sanctity of the service for a few 
moments to be in imminent danger of being disturbed. 
Afler some confusion however, the officiating minister 
proceeded, by showing his resolution not to allow any 
interruption from this accident, and thus stayed tbs 
confusion which was arising. 

This furnished me with a new proof that consisten- 
cy IS a jewel, find it where you will ; and that these 
-dreaming philanthropists, who speak in such glowing 
terms of the negro, are at the same time separated from 
him by a chasm as wide as that which now separates 
the Southern planter from the slave, and that he is here 
•as everywhere else, looked upon as belonging toa class 
a little lower than the lowest. It takes no extraordi- 
nary stretch of the mind to discover that these philan- 
thropists are conscious of the lazy, filthy, vicious and 
dishonest creatures they inevitably become, where they 
are not held in bondage. 

The intelligence the people of New England are 
known to possess, makes the doctrine of emancipation 
the more remarkable, because Canada and Ireland teach 
us how much time, and how many generations are re- 
quired for the blending together, on terms of perfect 
equality, both social aad political, of two nations, the 
conquerors and the conq(ucxed\ ^s^xiwfci^cftboth are of 
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She same race and decidedly equal in ther natural ca- 
pacitiea, though differing jDnly in religion, manners and 
langoage* But when we have in the same communi- 
ty, two races so distinct in their physical peculiarities, 
ai to cause many naturalists who have not the least de- 
are whatever to disparage the negro, to doubt wheth- 
^er both are of the same species and started originally 
from the same stock. In part, because bondage and 
barbarism seems to beHheir destiny, the only element 
ever known in which they progressed ] a destiny from 
which the Ethiopian race has furnished no exception in 
«ny country, for a period long enough to constitute an 
epoch, as it is almost evident that the only idea the ne- 
gro has of liberty, is exemption irom labor, and the 
privilege to be idle, vicious and dishonest ] as to the 
mere sentiments of liberty and the elevated conscious- 
ness of equality, they are certainly incapable of th« 
former and for the latter, no such equality ever did ex- 
ist, and in my opinion never will exist ] because there 
is a line which cannot be passed by any degree of tal- 
ent, i^rbie, or accomplishment, by them. In Africa, 
they have been fontid in an unprogressing state, have 
been degraded by those who first colonized North A- 
merica, to the lowest place in the social scale. To ex- 
pect under such a combination of depressing circum- 
stances, in a country where nearly seven-eighths of the 
race are still held in bondage, the newly emancipated 
citizen should under any form of government, attain at 
once a position of real equality is a dream of these vis- 
ionary philanthropists, whose impracticable shemes are 
f j»n-fold more likely to injure than to toxw^t^vVv^ ^v\yt. 
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The most deluded of these persons are the fanatici 
^ho happily for our country » are few in number when 
compared to their more moderate brethren ) though 
what they lack in numbers^they make up in part by 
their untiring energy in speaking, writing and laying 
deep and dangerous schemes ; and so perfectly mad is 
he on the subject of slavery, that it is found his whole 
soul is so filled with burning gaul, that he is ever seek- 
ing an opportunity to spit his venom on the South, for 
the purpose of withering down her institutions, eren 
at the very hazard of shivering into fragments, our glo- 
rious Union, whose lovely banner is the admiration of 
the world. But enough on this subject ; as it is not 
tny province to attempt a defence of the institutions ol 
the South, when there are so many others who are am- 
ply qualified to do justice to the cause. The remarks 
advanced on the subject may be called prejudice and 
should it be prejudice, I have the consolation of know- 
ing that I am not alone, as it is a well known fact, that 
this prejudice exists wherever the negro may be found. 

Merrimack County. On my way to the Capital of 
the State, I passed through the village of Martins Fer- 
ry, a handsome little village, 5 miles above Manches- 
ter, and the village of Hooksett, containing a popula- 
tion of 1175, beautifully situated on the right bank of 
the Merrimack river, 8 miles from the capital, a well 
built village, with the Nashville and Concord Railroad 
passing through it,— Robinson's Fefry 4 miles further 
hoHh, is also a place of some promise. 

Concord, with a population of 4',897, is the Capital 
of the State •. iV U v^Y\f \>r\\\\.\'^\3\\v ^xVw^V^^oabotli sid'^s 
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' the Merrimack river, 65 miles from its mouth. This 
lendid little town is pMoqipally built on two streets, 
inning nearly due east and west, and connected by 
vo handsome and substantial bridges across the Mer- 
mack river- The State House is constructed of hewn 
"anite, and is an elegant edifice of 126 feet in length, 
id 49 feet deep, and was erected at a cost of $80,- 
}0. The State Prison is a strong and superb granite 
ructure, 70 feet long and 36 feet wide. 

The town also contains several handsome and sub- 
aatial banking houses, some elegant cTiurches and ho- 
ds. The Falls of the Merrimack at this place, cre- 
:e a great water-power, which is advantageously epQ.- 
loyed in propelling machinery of various kinds. 

•The Concord railroad connects with the Boston and 
owell and Nashville and Lowell railroads, making 
ath the Concord railroad, a distance of 73 miles be- 
i^ixt Boston and Concord. This railroad also con- 
ects on the north with the Northern railroad, which 
I now in operation to Lebanon, a distance of 65 miles 
boye Concord, on the direct route to Montpelier and 
larliogton,,in the State of Vermont. I now returned 
p Massachusetts and again visited Boston. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

ii 

STATB OF M ft Wl/llimHWlTS, 

Second arriTal in Boston — Greek Slave — Sunday £ 
quality of persons — Hortes — Dorefaeeler Heif^te— 
Qirinqf — Old mansion •f John Adame— Unitaimii 
Tombof John Adams — Quincy Church- Yard — ^Tc 
Q. Adams. 

On my return to this State, laAer a tisH to 
Qlacturing towns of New Hampshire, I retun 
city of Boston, from t^hich I bad set out. At 
I had an opportunity of seeing the Greek Sla 
is represented by the £giire of a beautiful w* 
vetted of all drapery and exposed for sale i 
Here is a woman, the perfection of whose £c 
signed to express the ideal beauty and purity ( 
hood ; but not only a woman the ideal of her 
Greek womaa, a Christian woman, nurtured i 
of Him, who extended a hand to woman and 
"daughter." 

As I entered the exhibition-room, and ma 
Ike exquisite, the adorable beauty of the€gu] 
ed involuntarily, tor she seemed Qnapproacbt 
divinity of her perfect loveliness j iken my ej 
on her manacles and chain } then on the lock 
cross hanging from thq column at her side ; ne 
ced at the embroidered cap and robe at her «< 
gain at the manacles on her soit fair hands, 
proud sadness of her attitude, and drew near 
Avbich bordered on awe ; then I looked upon 
grand In its heroic etidwt^xvc.<i^^\N\xvOo5 V-^wt' 
purity and incxpceaskU^ mQ\rcv\lv\\^\V^'s«t\ 



«t first caused my heart to beat audibly, and the tears 
to spring to my eyes , and for a moment I gazed through 
a mist of sad but most exquisite emotion. 

Wdth what irrepressible tenderness, with what pity- 
ing human love, we look upon this glorious creation of 
a true artist's soul, the measure of whose fame is full, 
as he wrought the £gure as perfect no doubt as mortal 
band could mstke it. That it is wrought with a mechan- 
ical skill almost miraculous ; that the artist here shows 
himself possessed of rare power, no one will dare to de- 
ny, or for a moment question. To add one word of 
praise to the exalted ikill of Mr. Powers, ^is not within 
the Teach of my pen ; the most that 1 can say is that I 
discover in the figure ol the Greek Slave, divine har- 
mony breathing through the lines of beauty ; a lofty 
poem, which widles itself on the gazer's spirit ; a sub- 
lime tragedy lin stone ; an immortal embodiment of wo- 
manhood triumphant in sorrow and degradation ; torn 
forever from her country, its faith and its loves ; chain- 
ed in the market-place of her enemies, all disrobed and 
^waiting her brutal purchaser ; yet pure as a seraph and 
proud as a crowned queen ; — yet unconquerably con- 
■tant to her love, her country and her God. Oh what 
a divinity of purity, what a glory of womanhood is 
rouud about her, holier than the Jialo of saints, and far 
more mighty than the panoply of warriors! 

It is a little remarkt^le to observe the reverential 
lilence in the presence of the Greek Slave. No one 
speaks above a whisper 3 and many gaze with hushed 
breath and tearful eyea^ in a dreamy Vtatvc^ ol ^wnx*^- 
iOiJ, in a full, deep enjoyment o{ a new ^tA ^•^\i5ivw» 
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lensatidD. The face Is very beantifuT,' veryte 
▼ery womanly, though bearing fainily- tl» i 
pren ol miafoitnnf ; the modmful traoery of * 
menta, lean and wrongs ; as deeply fek aa bn 
dured. By the embroidered cap and TObe A' 
as^ well as by the exquisite delicacy of her In 
may know the maiden is noble, and that Ins 
homage haVe waited upon her steps from im 
Then how fetrfal this bondbige, and this expostu 
acles on thtae fair hands and the gaze of ynlj 
apon tKat unrobed patrician form, i^ore torturi 
barbed arrows- dipt in poison. But this Wot 
ditfaghterofOreece, whose features disclose 1 
iagc, the doomed slave of the Turk, the dreadei 
of her relfglon and her race. Yet the noble < 
of Greece is represented by this celebrated si 
conquer all her agony, and hide it in the rec 
her bosom, and to exhibit an angelic resignatii 
with the sublime bearing of a great soul, forgets 
sorrow in tbat of those she loves. But she is 
far away from her brave and struggling counti 
<^banoe she sees her sire vainly pouring out h 
blood for its lost liberties, — Or perhaps she re 
;Spirit her desolate home, where her mother 
ceaselessly for the child sbe can no longer foli 
ihreast, wbo^e return the old look not for, an( 
name little children speak mournfully. 

The Greek Slave is perhaps the most sublin 

at art on tbe face of the ^lobe. It faithfully e 

the idea it protesaes Vo x^^t^^^wX.. \\. T^aci tAAs 

Jelf with great pov^et io Vix^ sax^ ^\!a.^\iW8fi 
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it appeals still more powerfully to our purest senti- 
ments, breaking up all the hidden fountains of our most 
sacred sympathies. It awakens in us a new and god- 
like pity, and we come away from it with anew sense 
oi the sacredness of womanhood and of woman's unut- 
terable wrongs, wjien she is thus made a victim and a 
slave, and that flower of heaven is flung down to be 
trampled upon by the miry hoof of sensuality. In fine, 
it acts upon us with a sanctifying and regenerating 
power 5 we feel as if we had been listening not merely 
to a sermon, but to a sermon of unequal pathos expres- 
sed in the enduring marble. As a work where purity 
and beauty of form are manifested in a high degree, all 
are compelled to admire this statue, which is sufiicient 
to kindle the soul of every beholder into a very high 
degree of enthusiasm. 

The next object I deemed worthy of notice on my 
return to this great city, was the Sunday Schools, which 
however, is not confined to the city j but the system 
prevails throughout the State. Almost every church, 
not only in the city of Boston, but in the country, is 
constructed with a basement storv, finished off* for the 
expressed purpose of Sabbath Schools. This department 
oi the church is furnished with maps, charts, diagrams, 
paintings, and the necessary furniture thereto belong- 
ing. It is truly cheering to visit these Sunday Schools, 
and observe the prospering condition and excellent 
system of juvenile instruction, not only of one or two 
sects, but all the different denominations, who arc nu- 
merous enough to afford a church. It is no less cheer- 
ing, to observe the progress the different classes are ma- 
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king iQ their respective departments of learning, 
ery class delights the stranger with the correct an( 
tonithing answers they make to the interrogation 
Iheir respective teachers, not only in the various 
encei, but high and weighty questions in the Scripti 

Every Sunday School has a Chaiftnan and Sect 
ry ; the latter keeping a record of the whole proc 
ing ot the school, and rewards the sjcholar with t 
ets, pamphlets, a fancy newspa}.er, era magazin 
plates, in proportion to the task. In addition to tl 
bove rewards for industry, on certain occasions the 
tor receives a premium, and on still more importan* 
casions, there is a medal awarded to the victor, 
school usually closes by a sJ!rort address by the CI 
man, in which he generally lells an amusing aneci 
and in some instances reads a report of some other I 
day School, by him received during the prece 
week, which has a tencfencj to stimulate an energ 
the school. This little congregation of urchins nc 
delight the stranger with their vocal musiic,; whLc 
performed with such precision, aos to throw mai 
worshipping congregation into the «hade. 

While visiting these flourishing institutions, and 
ing the good effects they produced* on the juvenile] 
ulation, my mind was drawn bacfi: to^ those denur 
tions I had frequently heard against Sunday Sch< 
I would have been gratified to have had some* of t 
objectors with me, especially those who say, (to 
their own language,) "that Sunday Schools are thee 
of grinding the Methodist doctrine into children, 
ii \v\X\ never be got owl qC ll\e«v in the world." 
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evident these same persons would have become tho(^ 
oughly convinced, that it is far better to give the Meth- 
odiflit, or any other Christian denomination, an oppoc^ 
tvnity of grinding their doctrine into children, than 
to run about the highways and streets, where they have 
ample opportunities of having not only, the various 
dndet of mischief, but also a draught of brandy ground 
into them. ^ 

It is aomewhat strange, to find that the sympathies of 
the whole peofrfe can be other than with the Sunday 
Schoolf« For my own part, I think I am safe in ad« 
Yanctng, that the noble Sunday School systems of Mas- 
sachusetts^ are the cause oi impressing more religious 
truths on the yo«thf«l mmds of the juvenile popula- 
tion, and ten per cent more indelible, than the religious 
truths impressed on the minds of the adult population', 
by all the sermons and admonitions from the pulpit, m* 
the same length of time, though attended with the most 
profound reasoning and thrilling eloquence. There- 
fore, I for one, would say to the Presidents oi these no- 
ble institutions, go on in the great cause proclaimed by 
a wise and mighty King, <<train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.** 

During my tour through various sections oi the State, 
I observed that equality was a conspicious characteris- 
tic of the population. In the city of Boston, an in- 
stance occurred which I deemed worthy of noting. — 
In one of the Courts of Boston, a witness, and by no 
means an ignorant one, stated on evidence, tliat while 
bo and another gentleman were shovelling up mud, he 
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saw Iho prisonor throw the brick-bat at the policematf,- 
&c., from which it appears that the spirit of social e- 
^uality has Icfl no other signification to the terois gen- 
tlemen and lady, but that of male and female individual. 
Boston is famous for its excellent hbrses, and esp^ 
cially its draught horses, which arc lal'ge, active, and 
possess great muscular ix)wer ; the finest I seen during 
my tour, even exceeding the famous (Ji^ught horse of 
Canada, in beauty and strength, but perhaps inferior on 
the score of activity to that noble animal. The Boston 
diioiyman has his horse harnessed in the most excellent 
manner, being also ornamented with six or eight bells, 
two of which arc attached to the bridle, atnd the re- 
mainder are fastened to a belt girded round the horse. 
From four to six of these fine animals may be seen pla- 
ced one before the other, stepping off in great pride 
under the sound of their jingling bells. The drivt-r 
guides the shaft horse only, by means of lines in the u- 
sual way, the others being utider the control of hrs voice. 
J^^orfolk county. Dorchester Heights, — The fort 
which crowns this memorable height, is the scene of an 
imjxjrtant chapter in the history of our Revolution. — 
This height was fortified by order of Washington, after 
the bloody battle of Bunker-Hill, as the summit. of Dor- 
chester commanded the harbor and city j a step which 
he knew must bring on a general action with the bc- 
seiged British, who soon found that the city could not 
be held unless the Americans were dislodged, which 
the British commander undertook with great spirit j but 
a tremendous storm made such havoc among his trans- 
ports as to compel him to suspend operations \ and af- 
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ter a couacil of war the city was evacuated by the Brit- 
ish embarking for Halifax in Nova Scotia. 

The view of Boston from these heights is very com- 
cnaQding* The bay, with its fortified islands slretch- 
iDg away to the right, is very grand and beautiful irom 
its shape and from the brightness ol its water; the city 
clustering upon its heights, rising in graceful lines to 
the summit, which is crowned with the State House, 
whose pinnacled cupola is the admiration of the New 
England States. The country to the left is all that is 
lovely in cultivation ; sprinkled here and there with 
the most gay and flourishing villages. Look almost 
where you may from this commanding height, you be- 
hold the suburbs of the ^granite city,' sparkling with 
villas on every hillside within the horizon* 

Quincy, with a population of 348G, situated 8 miles 
from Boston, is celebrated for the birth and residence 
of the Adams fsimily. The residence of the late John 
Q, Adamir is a large, venerable looking mansion, in the 
back ground of which yet stands the old homestead, 
which has the power of exciting very imposing feel- 
ings, although but an old building ] but its inmates are 
so thoroughly interwoven with our past history, that 
this reverence is easily accounted for. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of this are the elegant buildings belongr 
ing to Charles F. Adams. 

The next object of interest is thb Unitarian Church, 

under the walls of which is buried the illustrious John 

Aidams. On the right of the pulpit, as you enter the 

Church, is a tablet of beautiful white marble^ with a 

!iandsome inscription to his memory \ \Vk« Xs^cArX. v& ^nek- 
17* 
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mounted by a bust of the sterling patriot, whose asbef 
are slumbering beneath. By his side lie the remaiDS 
of his remarkable wife, to the memory of whom the old 
Komans would undoubtedly have raised a statue, witiK 
out the least fear of countenancing woman's rights XO' 
any dangerous extent. 

The Quincy churchyard contains the grave of the 
venerable John Q. Adams, which is distinguished only 
by a plain granite structure, with no monument and 
no tablet ; bearing only the letters raised on the stone, 
the name J. Q. Adamsy his birth, age and death ; all 
severely simple and purely republican as the character 
and life of the brave patriot, the conscientioixs states' 
man and humble-hearted Christian, whose asbesreposv 
^neath its shelter. 

As I stood by this plain and simple tomb, many of 
the events connected with the life of its illtistrioas but 
now slumbering inmate, passed in rapid review before 
me. I of course first thought of the death of the states- 
man, who in that hour when full of honors and years, 
was stricken down in the national halls, like a star 
struck suddenly from the blue vault of heaven. When 
upon his dying lips lingered the words, "this is the last 
of earth, I am content ;" and a sublime faith bearing up 
his soul, he waited in God's love, the swift, silent com- 
ing of the angel of death, in the same halls which years 
before had oftimes echoed with the voice of his fervid 
and impassioned eloquence. 

Next came rushing over my mind, his patient indu^ 
try and lofty ambition, in gathering together and hoard- 
ing up all varieties o£ "\M\ov;\ft^^<5;-, ^^ Vte^a Ki^h and 
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lainiess morality of a life, beset by ipany and peculiai* 
emptations; of all that grand and beautiful display in 
he councils oi our nation, where he stood a conspici- 
us star in the history of the Republic, at times attend- 
d by sunshine playing around him, at other times 
torms beat heavily upon his way, as he made himself 
earer and dearer to his country. When I again ga- 
ed upon the simple resting place of the illustrious ex* 
resident, whose greatness belongs to our country for- 
v^er, a legacy grand, beautiful, priceless and imperish- 
We. 
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CHAPTER XX XVI. 

ow Lands — Towns— Plymouth — When founded-^ Rock of Ply- 
mouth — Remark — Pilgrim Hall — Contrast between North ami' 
8oath American-Cape Cod->~Bamstable — Yarmouth — Mar- 
tha's Vineyard-^Edgrarton — Wine Grapes — Gayhead — Green 
Land— Shell— Shark Teeth — Indians— Sea Breeze— Ponds- 
Spotted Tortoise — Vineyard Sound — King Crab. 

Plymouth county. On my way from Quincy to this 
>unty, I passed through a considerable body of low 
iids; which however, are rendered valuable by drain- 
ig and the excellent mode of cultivation. On the 
Id Colony railroad are the towns of Wymouth, Nu- 
Met, Baintree, North Abington, Abington Centre, 
3uth fiaintree, South Abington, North Hanson, South 
[anson, Halifax, Plympton and Kingston, containing 
ich irom 1000 to 4000 inhabitants, all being situated 
'ith the highest regard to localvou, «oti\c oi >\^^m xv^^as. 
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the old town of Plymouth, a place memorable as the 
ri'gion first colonized by our Pilgrim Fathers. 

Plymouth, with a population of 5,281, is very beaiH 
tifully situated on Plymouth bay, 37 miles southeaster 
Ikwtoni celebrated as the oldest town in New England. 
This venerable old tottrn was founded as early as 1620; 
and possesses raatiy objects of great interest for so small 
a town ; at the head oi which may be named the ever 
memorable Rock of Plymouth, on which landed our 
Pilgrim Fathers, on the 22d of December, 1620. The 
Rock was removed to the centre of the town, in the 
year 1774, and is now protected by a handsome rail- 
ing. The day on which I visited this venerable old 
town was warm and pleasant, and the many touching 
and glorious associations of the place came thronging 
upon my mind. It was with no small delight that I 
<;a2cd upon the ever memorable Rock of Plymouth, 
rendered hallowed by the footsteps of our Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, while I felt my gratitude warming for what our 
ancestors have done lor our happiness, which is also 
ri»aching forward to oui* posterity, and meets them with 
cordial salutation, ere thev have arrived on the shore 
of being* 

It was with no small pride that I viewed hereon the 
shore of the Atlantic, the Rock on which commenced 
our greatness, which has been carried with a great 
voice of acclamation and gratitude over the whole 
breadth of the land, till it has lost itself in the murmurs 
of the Pacific seas. Thus lar^je has scrovvn the mjorhtv 
tro.» of LilxM'ty, under whose balmy boughs the perst^ 
^ uto(l itf every clin\o «\to "^^toVoeVo^K, K \^v\v:,<» tv>>\^\cvvw 
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cing on the Rock of Plymouth, and ,yet resounding o» 
ver the earth, which is to bid them welcome to this 
pleasant land of the Pilgrim Fathers ; which bids them 
welcome to the healthful skies and the verdant fields 
of the American Union ; which bids them welcome to 
the blessings of good government and religious liberty ; 
which bids them welcome to the treasures of science 
and the delights of learning 3 which bids them welcome 
to the transcendent sweets of domestic life, to the hap- 
piness of kindred, and parents and children ; which 
bids them welcome to the immeasurable blessings of 
rational existence, the immortal hope of Christianity 
and the light of eternal Truth. 

The next object of attraction is the Pilgrim Hall, e- 
rected for the Pilgrim Society, in the year 1820, or 
just two hundred years after the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. The Hall is a neat and beautiful edi- 
fice, containing an admirable painting of the landing of 
the Pilgrims, as well as a cabinet of rare and valuable 
curiosities. While viewing this painting, my mind 
was again drawn to the great progress of our country. 
Had Spain colonized this region, how different would 
have been her career of civilization, and how deplora- 
ble her condition, for we find that nation aeclininsr un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, as South Ameri- 
ca affords a rich soil, a climate adapted to the produc- 
tion of every thing which grows out of the earth, and 
possessing in great abundance, every metal used by 
man. — While Massachusetts was settled by a few poor 
Pilgrims, who were brought hither by their high ven- 
f^ration for tho (/hristian religion, ^u^ \\\vo v^\\V\ \nr»- 
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thiog with them bat their own hardy virtuei and in^ 
doiDii&ble energy, and found the region with a iterile 
soil, aft ungenial climate, and no single article for ex* 
portatioB but ice and gianite rock. How have the blea* 
aingt profiiiely given by Providence been improved ob> 
the one hand, and the obstacles overcome on the other! 
What a wholesale contrast is here presented ! Look 
at the anarchy, poverty, misery and degradation on the 
one hand, and the productive industry, widenqpread 
diffusion of knowledge, public institutions of every 
kind, general happiness, and continually increasing 
prosperity in letters, art% morals, religion, and in eve- 
ry thing which makes a people great ; and so far as my 
information extends, I am warranted in asserting there 
is not in the world, and there never did exist, such a 
commonwealth as Massachusetts* 

I now sailed on board a steamboat for Barnstable, on 
Gape Cod, a distance of 30 miles. The Cape forms the 
county of Barnstable. Cape Cod extends far into the 
Atlantic in the form of a crescent or half circle, there- 
by bounding on the south the deep and celebrated bay 
oi Massachusetts. The city of Barnstable contains a 
population of 4311, situated on the same great bay. — 
That portion of it however, on which the town is situ- 
ated, is called Cape Cod bay. On the southern shore 
of the Cape is the town of Yarmouth, with a popula- 
tion of 2554, situated 4 miles from Barnstable, which 
distance is the only width of the Cape at this place. 
These two towns are largely engaged in the fisheries, 
in proportion to their population. A steamboat now 
carried us to Martha's Viuey^^i^i^ ^ ^\^\A\i^^^^ ^lA or 25 
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miles. The island of Martha's Vineyard is situated 80 
miles south of Boston, and about 25 miles south of the 
tfdOtbern coast of the State. This island, like the pe* 
ninsula of No^a Scotia, is famous for its fossils. The 
principal town is Edgarton, with a population of 1736, 
situated near the eastern extremity of the island, which 
is dhouti 20 miles long from east tO' west* The town 
possesses few objects of attraction, unless you would 
call fish and oysters, together with scores of dirty, gr ea- 
sy and filthy looking fishermen, objects of attraction # 

I did not find this island so famous for wine-grapes ' 
as I expected, judging from the glowing descriptions 
given of the place. In this respect, it has no stronger 
claims than the southern coast of the State, where not 
only the grape but the various vines grow as luxuriant-^ 
ly as they do on the island itself, which is by no means 
to 80 great an extent as is usually supposed. 

Gayhead, a famous cliff of 200 feet high, situated at 
the western end of the island, is the chief object of in- 
terest, where the highly-inclined strata are gaily color- 
ed ; some consisting of bright red clays, others of white, 
yellow and green sand, and some of black lignite. — 
This section (^strata is about four-fifths of a mile in 
length ; the beds dipping to the north and east, at an 
aagle of from Bb to 45 degrees. The bed of green sand 
coiit«itti shellsi teeth of large shark, and the remains of 
the dolphin and of a whale of great size, and teeth of 
the seal. In the same cliff, in some of the other strata 
may be found numerous nodules of the shape of kidney 
potatoes,^from one to two inches in diameter, and 
smoother externally than an eg^*, ^xv^\'W"^V>Ss>ft^sNS^ 
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when tinljrMd thqr biiTe becft fiundlo tobtaia nateiii 
than.50 per cent of phosphate of limew 

On the ulaod is a mall s e ttl e ment of TiwHaa% artBy: 
oantof the aborigmes who have been proteietad b)t tbe 
gorenunent of Massachosetts, yet all safes/of land bj 
them to the whites isnull and Totd bj latr. Tfafeselo* 
diansare said to make excellent sailors in. the wfasle- 
fiihery of the Sooth Seas, a source of gkeat' wealth to 
the inhabitants of Msstha^s Vlnejand. TheiM rewieDt 
Indians are Terjr intelligent and^well dbthcd ; ind I 
could not discover that tbe Tied of dfdnlfettnerii pife- 
vailed amoogihem, whidi eVit I obs6rvfed among) ^ 
remnants of some other tribes ; dming ngp kiatm Tbe 
occupation of the nilor in the whale-&h6r}r, ulritii afi 
its privaiions and dangers, seems admirably suited to 
the bodily constitotion and hereditary instinct of a hunt- 
ing tribe, to whom steady and continuous labor is ixkr 
some and injuriouf. 

The Island contatuf fine timber and good water, boih 
spring and well ; and is also famous for its sea breeae, 
which is quite salubrious and bracing to the conslitUr 
lions of persons who may remain for a few weeks or a- 
month. The Island also contains numerous ponds of 
fresh water, which are filled with frbgsand turtlei^'and 
among them some spotted tortoises, witk red heads^ 
which at times may be seen travelling frbmone pond, 
of water to another. The Vineyard Sound codtaihs tti 
many novelties as the fresh-water ponds; for here may 
be seen large specimens of the Xing Crab, crawling, a^ 
bout in the salt-water pools, lefl by tbe sea on the re* 
tiring of the tide, which \* «i tvoN^tW.^ ^oo^Dfii^ ^ at- 
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{fact the notice of the stranger, especially when these 
pools are surrounded by a troop of boys, who make a 
great deal of sport in tormenting the King CrSib and 
turtle, which sport is generally brought to a close by 
killing the turtles. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI L 

STATB or RHODE ISZ.AND. 

A«pcet of tho Southern part of the State — Newport-*-Harboiif-« 
Fortifications — Fisheries — Narraganaett bay — Mount Hope — 
King rhtlip— Warwick — Providence — Harbour — State-house 
— Dexter Asylum — Friends Academy — Arcade— Brown Uni- 
Torsity — Athenaeum— Clmrches — Roger Williams — Manu- 
factures — Railroads — Btackstone Canal — Towns. 

On arriving within the southern boundary of this 
State, from Martha's Vineyard, I found it to consist of 
almost as much water as dry land. Those of the isl-^ 
ands of the State Which we sailed in sight of, are rich 
and highly cultivated, and especially the beautiful isl* 
and of Rhode Island, more properly called Newport 
Island, is celebrated for its beautiful cultivated appear^ 
ance, abounding in smooth swells and being divided 
with great uniformity into well tilled fields. 

JSTewport county. The city of Newport, with a pop- 
ulation of 8,333, is \cty beautiiuUy situated on the 
southwest extremity oi this delightful and highly cul- 
tivated Island, and is particularly famous for the sum- 
mer resort of the wealthy from all parts of the United 
States, on account uf its pleasant situation, the refresh- 
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ing coolnen of the tea breeze«| and its great advantf* 
ges tor tea-bathing ; it being situated 14 miles Irom the 
Atlantic. 

The harbour is one ol the finest in the world ] being 
safe, capacious and easy of access, and is defended bf 
two great forts, Wolcott and Adams, erected by the U- 
nited States government. The city is extensively en- 
gaged in commerce, and many of its inhabitants eior 
ployed io the fisheries, which is a source of great wealtb. 
This place is bj &r the most beautUiil to be engaged 
in the fisheries, of any I saw during my tour, as many 
of the other great fishing towns were frequently not 
only soiled by tbem, but rendered disagreeable by their 
smell, which was by no means the case with this place. 
Newport is also celebrated for the birth of Gilbert Stu- 
art, the far-famed portrait painter^ and of Ulelbone, so 
celebrated for his miniatares. 

In sailing up the Narragansetf bay about ff miles, 
landed us at the city of Bristol, containing a popula- 
tion of 3490, in a county of the same name. The city 
is situated on the eastern shore of the bay, and is quite 
a ftourishing place, actively engaged in the foreign and 
coasting trade, and whale fisheries. The town is a ve- 
ry pleasant one, containing many handsome dwelHngy 
and several beautiful churches. 

Mount Hope, near the city, is celebrated as having 
been the residence of the famous King Philip, Sachem 
of the Wampanoag tribe of Indians, the grandson and 
successor of the celebrated Massasoit, who fifly years 
before the depredations of Philip, had made a treaty 
^ith the Plymouth colotvy. The ijlace consists only 
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df a hill of no great height, and is no less celebrated 
for the death oi this terrible chief, whose transcendant 
abilities are handed down to the people of Rhode Isl- 
and, who assert that the advantage of civilized educa- 
tioa and a wider theatre of action, would have made 
the name of Philip as memorable as that of Alexander 
MT CtBsar* 

In two hours our boat again sailed up the bay, ancP 
touched at Warwick, which contains a population of 
6,726, situated on the western shore of the bay, at the 
mouth of the Pawtuxet river, which is a city extensive-* 
fj engaged in manorfactufiing^ The river above this* 
place has a sufficient fall to create a vast water-power, 
which is economically applied to manufacturing pur- 
poses. The town is also famous for its fish* 

Soon after leaving this place, we arrived at the crly 
of Providence, with a population of 23,181, being the 
second city in New England in point of wealth and* 
population, it being the Capital of the State. The ci- 
ty is divided into two nearly equal parts by the Provi- 
fknce river, so called, more properly the head of Nar- 
lagansett bay, where it receives the Mooshasuck river. 
The city is connected by two bridges which are thrown 
over the river, near the head of tide water. Thetowir 
is situated 35 miles from the Atlantic, and can be ap- 
proached with the largest ships. The harbour is excel- 
lent, animated by sailors of all sorts and sizes. Steam- 
boats of the largest and finest class, keep up a daily 
communication with New York during the greater part 
of the year. 

The State House, constructed of brick^ is a a^jleadvA 
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edifice for its size. The Dexter Asylum for the poot 
of the city, is a massive structure of brick, three sto- 
ries high| 170 feet loag and 45 feet wide. The Friends 
Academy or boarding school^ is another spacious struc 
f ure oi brick. 

The Arcade, finished in IS28, at the expense of 
$1 30,000, is the most spacious and splendid building 
in the city. It occupies the whole space between twa 
streets, being 226 feet in length and 72 feet in width. 
The body of the edifice is built of split stcfie, covered 
with cement. It contains two fronts of hammered gfan* 
ite, 72 ieet wide, presenting colonnades of the pure 
Doric style of six columns each. These columns are 
25 feet in height, the shafls being 22 feet in lengthy 
and each of s single block* 

Brown University, which takes its name from Nich- 
olas Brown, of the cit}', who was its most munificent 
benefactor, is the second building in size and elegance 
in the city. It consists of two splendid halls, built oi 
brick, four stories high, 150 feet long and 46 feet wide. 
This University was founded in Warren, in 1764, and 
removed to Providence in 1770, and has now an ex- 
tensive philosophical apparatus, and a library of more 
than 14,000 volumes; in a word, the University is in a 
very flourishing condition under its present learned head. 

The Athenaeum, a massive granite structure, occu- 
pies an excellent site and was founded in 1836. It 
has an excellent library. There are here 18 church- 
es ; the most spacious and elegant are two Unitarian, 
the first Baptist and the St. John's Episcopalian, which 
four may be ranked amon^ the most elegant in the U- 
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•nited States. Provideftce was first settled in 1636, and 
is memorable "for the retreat of Roger Williams, when 
persecuted in Massachuseftts, in 1636. It was to this 
eccentric and opinionated, but sincere and pious man, 
that Providence is indebted for her settlement, which 
at this day stands the second city in New England, with 
a capital of more than ^,000,000 invested in manufac- 
tures, and $5,000,000 employed as capital in banking 
institutions. 

The Constitirtlon adopted in 1842, by a majority of 
tlie legal voters, after a great display of party rancour, 
appears now to take very well, after they have become 
weaned fPbm the celebrated charter granted by Charles 
II, ifi 1663, whidk some of them appeared to cling to^ 
with a tenacity which was not to be shaken. ^ 

The city is famous for its manufactories, among which 
may be named cotton mills, woollen mills^ bleacheries, 
djre-houses, machine-shops, iron-foundries, nail-facto- 
tmes, &e. It also has iin active coasting and foreign 
trade. It is connected with Boston by railroad, and 
with Stonington in Connecticut. The Blackstone car 
nal connects it with Worcester in Massachusetts. 

.On our way to Worcester, by the Providence and 
Worcester railroad, we passed through the following 
towns: Pawtucket, Centre Falls, Valley Falls, Lons- 
dale, Ashton, Albion, ManVille Woonsotfket, Water- 
ford and Blackstone, all of which are in the most pros- 
pering condition. The first of which is famous for its 
cotton mills, calico printing works^, &c., in such a high 
condition that Lowell itself has uo rvj^vsaw <a ^vj. ^s^a:- 
jucd of its 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

STAm Of witwiAciinmriTB. 

Third arrival in the State— Toww—Woreestar— Railroadt- 
Stflle Lunatie Aaylnm — Antiqoarian Hall — Villagw— Brook- 
Md— Towoi— %rii^rfleM — State of AgriookuBe — Uaited 
Slates Amerj — Gardane--Cfinh«ij Feae and Beane-— Col- 




Worcester county. Soon after leaving the village off 
Blackstone, I again found myself in Massachusetts, be- 
ing the third time I entered it in less than ten dayi 
time. I found the filadcstone Valley to be adorned 
with numeroHS towns and villages, which, with their 
gardens and public grounds attached, displayed muck 
taste and beauty. In addition to the order and taste 
displayed, they appear to beeituated with the hi^est 
regard to beauty of location. They are Uxbridge, Whi- 
tias, Dunplace, Northfield, Farnumville, Grafton, Sut- 
ten, Millbury and Quinsigawand, which are respect- 
ively well built, pleasant places, especially Uxbridge, 
which is situated on the left bank of the Blackstone 
river, and carries on some manufactures. 

Worcester, containing a population of 7,497, is sit- 
uated onlhe Blackstone river, near the head of the 
Blackstone Valley, is a fine inland town, connected 
with Providence by the Blackstone canal, opened in 
1828, at a cost of $600,000. It also has a railroad 
communication with Bostton, Providence, Springfield 
and Albany. The town contains some ^ne buildings, 
among which are iVve Sl^V^ 1»\\yv^\\c ^^^jlwm^ establish- 
^d in 1832, a very celebtaVe^ vtv^VaVvsNa^s^ \^^ Kxsx-^^tNR^s^. 
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JPntiquarian Hall, erected in 1820; the society was 
ibunded in 1812, and is now in a flourishing state. — 
The hall contains a very valuable library of 16,000 
volumes, and a cabinet of valuable antiquities. The 
town is situated 44 miles west of Boston, and is active- 
Jy engaged in^ manufacturing, having over $500,000 
invested for that purn^. 

On our way to Sprmgfield, we passed through three 
iflourisbing towns, each of which are situated on the 
Worcester and Albany railroad, viz: Clapville, Carl- 
ton, and Spencer, halting about an hour at Brookfleld, 
memorable as tbe place where the English took refuge 
•after being routed by the Indians^ and their comman- 
der, Capt. Hutchinson, killed. Here was shown me 
iihe spot where the house £tood, in which the inhabi- 
tants and routed sokHers iodk shelter, which the Indi- 
ans surrounded after having burned all the other hou- 
ses, and poured a storm of musket balls upon it for two 
days } after which, the arrows of fire and the cart load- 
ed with flax and tow was applied, by pushing st a- 
gainst the house with k)ng |K>les. At this critical roo- 
fnent, aioorentnofrarn descended and suddenly extin- 
guished the -kindling flames, soon after which the ap- 
proach of Ma§or Willard dispersed fche Indians, «nd sa- 
ved the beseiged. 

Hamden canniy. Warren, Brimfield, Palmer, NorUi 
Wilbraham and South Wilbraham are towns varying 
in population from one to three thousand inhabitants 
each, being situated on the Worcester and Albany rail- 
road, and present the most delightdil and dQutUKvi\<^ 
jtppearaLBCCy several being uVxMiVed m %. ^^nr. '^^v^^ ^ 
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country, witUin a few miles of Springfield, allJJfwlii A 
Mttle towns are neatly built, occupying pleasant sites and 
have a portion of the famous Connecticut valley to 
support their prosperity. 

Springfield, with a population of 10,985. This beau- 
tiful town was called by the Indians, Ag&wam. It is 
situated on the right bank of tl^ Connecticut river, and 
is one of the most qplendid towns in New England, be- 
in*^ situated in a very fertile and charming region ot 
country, which is all that is lovely in cultivation, 
•wbere'the science of agriculture is managed in a mdSr 
terly degree. 

Springfield and its vicinity is memorable for the ity- 
roads and depredations of the Indians. We however, 
are not to be surprised that the Indians held on to 
Springfield and its vicinity, with a tenacity which no- 
;lhing but death could affect, as it is part of the Con- 
•necticut valley, the garden spot of the New England 
States. 

The town of Springfield is well laid out, the build- 
ings being large and elegant, the streets are broad and 
well paved, with fine avenues of the American elm on 
each side of them, the churches, (twelve or thirteen in 
number,) generally highly finished and possessing much 
;ele^ance. The United States Armory, about half a 
mile from the town, is a great object of interest. This 
establishment comprises several large buildings, whore 
about 250 men ar« constantly employed in the manu- 
'facturing of arms. They complete about 15,000 mus- 
liots annually. Spr\n^^\e\dVvaL"& ^ co\\\\:cvvvcv\K,'ailQa with 
i^oston, Albany, UavlfoYv\ TxuOi ^^w Vi^^n^^vX^n ^^^vVm.^ 



taJl alio With the two last named places by fltaamboat 
on thd Cottfi^ttcttt f iVefy whtch is navigable to tliii 
places 

The gardens in the vicinity of the town receive tfa« 
greatest attention, t here ^(bserved that Yankee en- 
terprise was displayed no less in gatdens than in other 
pursuits of lUe, at least so far as oi^et, neatness, arrange- 
ment, taste, beatily attd variety of plants afe concen^- 
^ ; among Which aMiy be found grapes, currants, gooa- 
berries, raspberries, strawl)errie8, flowering shrubbery, 
the Tarious roots and plants, in a word, as much vige- 
titien as can be found on the same area of ground, in 
«iy other region of country, in the same latitude* 

The cranberry may be seen growing qtontaoeously 
here as Well as in other sections of the State* fhey 
are generally planted on low, moist meaddw-fainds, 
which are prepared by aubsoil plowing and tiiorough 
luuTOwiog* They are then set in drills, ahomt 3 inchK 
M ftpitft, the rows being about 20 inches firom each 
other. They are cultivated on the order of oom^ by 
keeping the weeds down and stirring the ground with 
a light cultivator for a time, as they soon occupy the 
whole ground. The berries are gathered With a rake 
made for the purpose. Three hundred bushels per a^ 
ere have been produced, which are worth in roarket« 
from one (o two dollars per bushel. 

Peas and bcians are here a flourishing crop. The 
peas are most usually sown broadcast, at the nie ^ 
from twojto three bushels per acre, and plowed in to 
the depth of three inches and the ground aflerwaidi 
roiled smooth to facilitate gathei'vix^. W Vj«wia ^^ 

IS 



planted in drills in the ufual waj, about one and a htUt 
bushels of seed to the acre, when town broadcast aboot 
as much more seed is used. Thej are usually gather- 
ed by [mowing or by means of an iron book-rake. — 
The Yines are gathered into small heaps, where they 
remain for a while till dry, when they are thrashed, 
cleaned and spread till entirely free from dampness.— 
The straw or haulm is then stacked for the use of aheep, 
as it is considered excellent fodder for them. Large 
quantities are raised not only here bnt in the New ikig- 
land States generally, for the purpose of feeding sheep, 
as beans are considered one of the best kinds of winter 
food tor them, they being the only animal which ests 
the bean raw. The crop produces usually irom fifty 
to sixty bushels per acre when sown, and from tweb* 
ty-five to thirty when drilled. 

On my way from Worcester to this place, as well 
as in some other sections of the State, ray attention vas 
drawn to the various modes of fencing. Hedges are 
comparatively few, and when met with are generally 
short. They are objected to as occupying too much 
ground*and harboring vermin. Such however, as are 
met with are made up of different kinds of shrubbery, 
sometimes several kinds in the same fence, among 
which may be seen English hawthorn, the holly, with 
an evergreen leaf handsomely variegated with yellow 
spots, and armed with short still thorns ; the gorse, a 
prickly shrub bearing a yellow blossom. These are 
fences more far taste arid fancy thati real profit. In 
the more substantial hedges are the buckthorn ; tbe o- 
f age oran ge gt o\v s Yv^x^ ^ \iwV\^\i^\.v^\ "^^v^^«L\<c>k ^ ^outh- 



WO cHmate ; th^ native thorn, the Michigan rose and 
the Bweet-brtar, both hardy and of luxuriant growth j 
the crab-apple and wild plumb, with their thick tougli 
branches and formidable thorns, constitute the best of 
these fences. The wild laurel, an evergreen of great 
beauty at all times and especially when clothed with 
its magnificent blossoms, at which time it forms a beau- 
tiful hedge. 

Many of the fences are constructed by a substantial 
foundation of stone, reaching about two feet above the 
l^roundy in which posts are placed at proper distances, 
with three bar holes above the wall, in which an equal 
titifnber of rails are inserted. A fence constructed of 
jXMts and rails^and posts and boards, are common where 
there is a deficiency of timber. The posts are placed 
in the centre of a large hole, about two and a half feet 
ideep and surrounded by fine stone, which is well pound- 
led down by a heavy iron shad rammer, as they are fil- 
led in. The lower end of the post is pointed, to pre- 
vent its heaving with the frost. 

In preparing the posts for fencing, its position while 
in the tree is reversed, or the upper end of the split 
section of the trunk, which is used for a post, is prepa- 
ted to be placed in the eatlh, as it is contended by per- 
eons to be more durable. This end is frequently char- 
Ted or partially burned, which will aTso add to its du- 
ration. Some posts are prepared by boring a hole near 
the sariace, or that portion of it which comes near the 
surface of the earth when planted ] this hole is bored 
with a large augur, diagonally downwards and nearly 
ihraagh, which is afterwards filled v/W^v wiJ\^TA Otfsofc- 
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\j plugged, which it aaid to add gi^etUy to Iti 
ty . Thif procefli and that of ctiarring or bui 
tends only to oak and chestnut, and such xA 
less durable than cedar and locust. 
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Hartford county. — In travelling from Sj 
down the famous Connecticut Valley, I found 
luxuriant meadow, chequered by patches o 
corn and other-grains. There are no tunnels 
few embankments on the railroad. The travel] 
fore, has an excellent view of the country, wj 
tains a number of small lakes and ponds, afi 
pleasing variety to the scenery ; and they are 
as they are oYnameuUl. The water is beaui 
clear, and I wasloVd ^kYv^tiVVv^'^ ^\^ ixt^-L^x^x.^ 
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ofjnany feet in winter, they furnish large cubical mass- 
eg of ice, which are sawed in square blocks of conve- 
nient size, and transported to the principal cities tbro'- 
Qut the Onion, and even shipped to South America. 

The banks of the Connecticut River, for miles, were 
covered with an elegant species of golden rod, with its 
showy bright yellow flowers forming two golden belts, 
with the silvery waves of the Connecticut rolling in 
miyeslic grandeur between them, pvesenting a scene 
delightful and sublime. This* delightful Valley, as 
well as many other portions of the New-England States, 
is entirely Restitute of large timber, owing to its being 
cot down originally without mercy, because it served 
m an ambush for the Indians, since which time it has 
never recovered. 

The Valley of the Connecticut presents a pleasing 
picture of a rural population, where there is neither 
poverty nor great wealth. Here the elements of agri- 
cultural knowledge are scattered broadcast over the 
country, and brought within the reach of the poorest 
citizens and the humblest capacities. The great sci- 
ence of Agriculture is raised to its proper standard, and 
the farmer, who is the <<bone and sinew" of our coun- 
try, is here met at his daily avocations by doctor j law- 
yer, merchant and dandy, and receives from each and 
all, as cordial a shake of the hand as he would from his 
brother farmer. There is a remarkable contrast, in this 
respect, between the New-England States and the Old 
Dominion, a portion of which I attribute to the high 
standard of agriculture, which of course to some de- 
gree^ disarms those persons of Iheir wV\\\\«^ ^\\^ v\vs'>j 
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II! cut I lie plain ficincr u|xin more equal looting. la 
this ri'sptfcty my attention was particularly directed to 
the dandy tribn, in which the contrast waf lo great be- 
twpon the f^outli and East, that I also came to the con- 
chiMon that the Ru«<leni dandy could not be orthodox^ J 
:is 1 ol'SiTved Ik* diti not take the same pride in making 
inroads upon tho cigar-box and his father's or guar- 
dian's purse ; neither is bowing and scraping practiced 
lo such a wholesale exti'iit as it 19 by the genuine boot- 
ed and strapped dandy of the South. 

AnioiJf^ the many beauties of the Connecticut Val- 
ley which attract th^^ attention of thje stranger, may 
\i^ named its numerous Birds, that keep up a ceaseless 
KonfT) while chirping and skipping among the branches 
oftlx* nuiner()n.s and beautiful shudetreesof the Valley. 
These birds are many of them adorned with a brilliant 
plun.aj^p, and whose sonjjs, int( rmin^rled with the din 
ol'ihe irr!isslinp|.cr:i ar.d cri^k^ts, iidd aniitiation lo the 
hfvuc spr.ji'l out I '." .«• Ill « vi«'W of th(?tn\veller, while 
th'! flowcririj/ shrubbery cor.ypicuous on e¥ery hand, is 
r..:s«^ iii;im:it«il witli scores ^f liunmiin«.';-l.irds and hawk- 
both, (jr lnin:min|T;-s]»hiiiX, all poised in the air, while 
s'.if kin«5 th(» flowers, the body seeming motionless and 
tlie ^^'iIl;^^s being invisibbi from the swiftness ol their 
vibration.s, wbf)se bu/ is delightful to the ear and ani- 
matin<.T; to the iDind. 

The sliado trees of the Valbn* possess all that is lov«- 
l.v, gnce(\il and iniposlij<j;, bein^^ of the rhoicebt sp<^- 
cies, amoM!^ the lar(n»st of which may be named tht*- 
ej/ri, (;n" nftlie tunst icraceful and irn[)osing trees, with 
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•t. Would that all could tee the patriarctial elmt 
which grace the beautiful villages and country dwell- 
ings of the Connecticut Valley ! I wouldidiDOst guar- 
antee their universal dissemination. The sugar maple, 
a beautiful tree having a straight trunk, and regular, 
upward branching limbs, forming a top of great sym- 
metry i^nd elegance. This tree, besides the ornamen- 
tal and thick shade it affords, gives an annual return in 
its sap, which is used for making into sugar and syrup, 
and its timber is esteemed valuable for furniture. The 
black walnut, a stately, graceful tree of great value for 
its durability ; the white ash, with its slender and stiff 
top, has a light and graceful appearance ;- the weeping 
willow, with its variegated foliage and long flexile 
twigs, sometimes trsuling the ground for yards in length, 
whose silvery leaves are among tiie earliest of Spring 
and the last to maintain their verdure in Autumn; the 
locust, with its profusion of flowers and massive flakes 
of innumerable leaflets of the deepest verdure, are a- 
niong the largest shade trees which grace the Connec- 
ticut Valley. 

The grape appears to ' grow as spontaneous in this 
Valley as any thing else. The vine is frequently seen 
taking possession of the scattered trees in the fields and 
borders of woodlands, without receiving any attention 
or labor, except the planting in some instances, and a 
few stakes to protect them while young from injury by 
cattle or other animals. They a^e planted on the south 
side of the tree when planted at all, where they will 
receive the warmth of the sun, where they need only 
a little protection. They are a\«o ^^wX^^ \3«w. '^^ 
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dwelling on th« •outh side of a post, which is firmly 
planttd in the earth, being of coBsiderable height.— 
The shodU or scions are two or three in nttmber, and 
are trained up the post bj noeans of loope ef leather, 
till the first of March in thesecoad year afler planting, 
at which time the number is reduced to one, which is 
to make the trunk of the vine. This is cultivated by 
pruning, training and manuring, together with such o- 
iher attention as it may require. With this soudl at- 
tention the native wild grape is said to produce an a- 
bundance of fruit. 

In the gardens and pleasure grounds may sometimes 
be seen a screen or wire fence of taste or fancy, around 
beds of flowering shrubbery, which is very beautifol. 
This screen or fence is frequently called by these peo<> 
pie hurdle. It is variously formed of cordage, wire or 
wicker work, in short pannels, and firmly set in the 
ground by sharpened stakes or posts, which are some- 
times made of iron, at the end of each panneL When 
this hurdle is constructed of wire, it is prepared by 
boiling the wire in linseed oil, heated as hot as it will 
bear for half an hour. The wire is then taken off and 
hung in the sun until it is dried. This process is re- 
peated throe times. The object is to make the wire 
toiif^h, and render it impervious to rust. When con- 
structed of cordage, a coat or two of a proper composi- 
tion is applied, which rer^dersit MTitep-proof, andgreat«^ 
ly adds to its duration. 

In one portion of the Valley the prospect is not e- 
ven obstructed by a fence. This portion of it is called 
^te unfenced pari of V\3L^\iW^^ '^^jVix^Vw U caused by 
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the scacciiy ot timber. To remedy this evil fo eome 
degree, ezteDsive legislative powers reside in the sep- 
arate tpwosy which enables each to adopt such regula- 
tions as best comport with their own interests. There- 
fore^ no animals are permitted to go on the fields till 
autumn, and the crops are required to be removed at a 
detonated time, when each occupant is at liberty to 
tuca on the common, premises, a number of cattle pro- 
portionate to his standing forage, which is accurately 
ascertained by a supervisory board. This arrangement 
previdla chiefly on the broad bottom lands which skirt 
the banks of the Connecticut river, where in many 
plaeeB) the periodical iaunidations would sweep a'way 
a UacB if they had the materials wherewith to make 
one. 

Iff other sectiooB of the valley, the sunken fence is 
used, which is said to be perfectly efficient, and is cer» 
taialy agreeable to good taste. It consists ot a vertical 
exeavaiion on one side atx>ut five leet in depth, againsl 
which a wall is built to the surface oi the ground. — 
The opposite side is inclined at such aa angle as- will 
pMaerve-tbe sdd from sUding from the effects oi the 
Abaltf aadiaiB. This fence therefore, does not obstruct 
tha^vidw UnyiBore than where there is nonewhatetei^. 
Tatb^additioi^ of serving, as a' fence, they aflbhl good 
diMli^ far the drainage <tfwalef, and ahvayrremsta 

iftigood'tepair; 

Oamy Iraj; dofwn t|w vaMy" ta Hartford^ I psned 
tlie ibllowiag vilkge^ at> each' of which we stopped : 
TcMpsendfille'^ Waifehouae Pbintw At the Jattei" place 
tb#f% MB w rery. stoAg and atledt&d Vffi^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
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Connecticut river, on which the cars pasi. Thebridgf 
is 1260 feet long and coot $120,000, built at lach i 
height that steamboats and packet ships pan through 
under it. Being built on six arches, with a roof, it af- 
fords a charming prospect of the river. Windsor Lock, 
near the bridge on the west bank of the rirer, b t 
handsome little village. The town of Windsor, with 
a population of 2283, situated within 7 miles of Hart* 
ford, is a handsome, flourishing little town. 

The dwelling^ouses in the country, are many of 
them only one story high, with a neat little brick 
chimney at each end ; and the houses are generalij 
weather-boarded and painted either white or yellow, 
the latter most frequently. The arrangements connect- 
ed with the dwelling, as well as the farm buildings are 
neat and conrenient. Some of the houses hare both 
chimntes at the side of the house instead of the end, 
being from ten to twelve feet apart, owing to the size 
of the building. This mode of building chimnies, how- 
ever, is not so common in the Connecticut valley uin 
some other old settled sections of New England* 

Hartford, Mfith a population of 9468, is very beauti- 
fully situated on a commanding site, on the west bank 
of the Connecticut river. It stands in a fertile ^strict 
bespangled with neat villages, which enjoy th« advan- 
tages of numerous millseats, and easy Gommunicatiofi 
with Long Island Sound and the Atlantic The sits 
occupied by the city of Hartford, contained only one 
house and a fort in the year 1633, and three years af- 
terwards it was permanently settled by the Rev. Mr. 
Hooker and some <«mWnitvV.s iiom WaawwiJKsv«?v.\sk, T^^^ 
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etiy has a daily communication witk New York by 
iteamboats. 

Hartford is a semi-capital of the State, and contains 
a very splendid State-House, where the legislature 
meets each alternate year ; the other capitol being at 
New Haven. The city Hall is an elegant structure, 
occupying a delightful site. The Trinity Collge, found- 
ed in 1824, and then called Washington College, is a 
very flourishing institution, with large and excellent 
halls. The Athensum, an elegant gothic edifice, is 
richly worth inspection. The American Asylum, for 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb, established' in 
1816, the first of the kind in America, has now 145 
paptls, who receive instruction in various branches of 
learning, and acquire a knowledge of the useful Isrts. 
The retreat for the Insane, a very celebrated institu- 
tion which has t)een in operation lince the year 1824. 
There are here numerous branches of industry, among 
which are the manufkcturing of wearing apparel, sad- 
dlery, wire, cards, tboet, fcc Rocky Hill, a place in 
the immediate vicinity of the city, where can be seen 
a large nmm of columnar trap, with red fandstone^ In 
this fitmous quarry, the distinet Joints which divide the 
sbndatone, contrast Anely with the divisional planes 
which leparatf the baalt into pillan. 
- Hirtfe r d if celehraftad for the Convention of the Fed- 
endkfei on the l&tb of Deeembipr, 1814, which is said 
to iMve been a treaaonable combination of ambitious 
indivkiaali, who taking advantage of the embarrass- 
■sints of the natiooal adnittistrataoH, arising out of the 
war, soofht to aever the Uttion^iui «^\%t «a^aDx\^ 
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learned, Ihey were only deterred from an open attempt 
to accomplish their purpose, by the unexpected con- 
clusion of a treaty of peace with Great Britain, which 
disembarrassed the iromortal Madison and his adminis- 
tration, and swept away all grounds upon which to 
prosecute their unholy designs. 

Afler a session of near three weeks, they pid)liidMd 
a report, in which they threw a mantle over their de- 
signs, by dwelling upon the public grievances felt by 
the New England States particularly, afler which, in 
no small degree, they proceeded to suggest no less than 
seven different alterations of the Federal ConstitutioOy 
and concluded their report with a resolution providing 
for the calling of another Convention, should the Uni- 
ted States refuse to favor their designs. On which tbeie 
black cockade delegates dispersed, whose acts have 
since been bitterly denounced and charged as being of 
a treasonable nature. A charge from which it is said, 
neither their roport nor secret journal has the power 
ot exonerating them. Therefore they will ever re- 
ceive the scorn of the world and the curses of the A- 
merican people, so long as a spark ot republican feel- 
ing remains in their breasts* 

Down the valley from Hartford^ are the towns of 
New Britain and Berlin Station ; the latter with a pop- 
ulation of 34>11, situated at thjB distance of 1 1 miles be- 
low the city. At this place, stages leave for Bristol, 
Terry ville and Plymouth, on the arrival of the steam- 
boat train from New Haven. The town is well laid 
out, located on a beautiful site, handsomely ixrnament* 
ed with shade trees o^ «i \\wAy ^n^ \y«ttN^v\»^ v^^^cv 
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The town contains iome fioe looking dwellings^ and 
several large and elegant churches. 

/fno Hsoen couniy. The village of Meridian Sta- 
tion, with a populatioR of I88Q9 situated 7 miles below 
Berlin, is a pleasant little place. At this place stages 
are in readiness on the arrival of the same train above 
noticed, to take passengers to Middletown and Water- 
biiry. Between Meridian Station and the city of New 
Haven, are the villages of WilUngford and North Ha- 
ven ^ the latter with a population of 1351, which is 
quite an attractive little town. Near this place, is a 
considerable area of barren land, which is surrounded 
by the most fertile region of country. On seeing this 
barren spot at a considerable distance off, I fancied it 
was a great field of ripe wheat. This spot presents the 
more remarkable appearance, owing to its being situa* 
ted in the midst of a region clothed in the most luxuri- 
mat verdure. 

New Haven, with a population of 12,960, is very 
kmitiiiilly situated at the head ol a bay of the same 
■ame, on a large plain, 4 miles from Long Island Sound. 
The harbour is safe and spacious, but it is shallow and 
gradoally filling, up^ New Haven was founded in 
1698, by Theophilui Eaton and John Davenport. In 
die year 1565, it waa united to Connecticut by royal 
charter, and plundered by the British in 1779. It is 
neiw also a semi-capital of the State, and contaioa a 
State House, an elegant structure built of brick* The 
State Hospital, founded in 1824, is a large and sj^endid 
^, well arranged. Yale College, one of the 
ctMmt^ . library inai'iV\sX\aai m >^ X^^^^k^ 
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Stately wai founded at Killingworthy in 1701, reinoYed 
to Saybrook in 1707, and to New Haren in 1717.— 
The halls belonging to this memorable inatitotion are 
large and superb. This college oontaina a splendid 
mineralogical cabinet, and a rery valuable library of 
oyer 33,000 volumes. The late Col. Trumbull be- 
queathed to the College, many of the best productiom 
of his pencil, which are arranged in an appropriate 
building known as the Trumbull Gallery. This galle- 
ry is opened daily to visiters, and the proceeds arising 
from the exhibition, (25 cents being the admlttancQ 
fee,) are appropriated to aid indigent .students in ob* 
taining their education. 

The city is regularly laid out and neatly^ built ; nuh 
ny of the houses have the most splendid gardens at- 
tached. The streets are broad and bordered with the 
most beautiful avenues of shade trees, of the choicest 
species, which mingle agreeably with the buildings oi 
Yale College and the numerous churches. ; Intheceih 
tre of the city is a most beautiful square, ornain^ited 
with the same fine graceful trees, and surrounded .wi^h. 
the most splendid edifices. 

The graceful and beaut iful. trees ot the public square 
with those ol the far-famed College, have a roost im- 
posing appearance. They have too a social and moral 
influence, far beyond the mere gratification of t^e* eye 
or the consideration of dol lars and cents. In their fresh- 
ness and simplicity, they impress the young mind with 
sentiments of purity and loveliness as enduring as life. 
From the cradle of infancy^ consciousness first dan^nt 
^pon the beauty of na\ we-, \«ik««Si\iVVww^pX^\^^^^ 
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tb« more boisterous sports rfchildhood seek their kEeen* 
est enjoyment amid their expanded loliage ; and they 
become the fiiverite resort, when the feelings assume a 
graver hue, and the sentiments of approaching man- 
hood usurp the place of unthinking frolic. Their mem- 
ory in after life, greets the lonely wanderer amid his 
trials and vicissitiKles, exciting him to breast the storm 
of adversity till again welcomed to their smiling pres- 
ence. Their thousuid associations repress the unhal- 
lowed aspirations of ambition and vice, and when the 
bit sua of decrepid age is sinking to its rek, these ven- 
erable monitoct acdace the expiring soul, virith the as« 
suraacethat a returning Spring shall renew its exist- 
ence beyond the winter of the tomb. 

The paUic Cemetery, containing about 18 acres, it 
^Miy tasteftdly laid out in avenues running at right an* 
1^ wHh each otberi bordered on each side with neat 
white failmgi, on which appear the names of the own- 
era of the lota encloiid. The East Sock, situated on 
the cqupoiite side of the bead of tiie bay, is a very high 
bUFof rock, rising to abruptly as to be very fatiguing 
to gun the tummit, which however affords a charming 
prasfeet of the plain and Long Island Sound, at far as 
the eye can reach./ In the beaatifhl gardens of the city 
may be tteii ioi^mog shrubbery, and planta ol almott 
efverykiDd. Hereltawfertbe fin* time inagiideB, 
the ecaileC lobelia and a large sweel-tcented water lily. 
This bumming birds fluttering around the flowers of a 
gladiolus wat a delightftil scene. The wharves are 
good. Long Whar^ being 3945 feet in length. The 
tomgA omf coasting trade of ^e c^3 \t cx^^ms^^^^^- 
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and iti maoufacloriet of fire-trmt, carriagesj &€., are 
very extMuiive. 



CHAPTER XL. 
8TATB or mw TOfiK. 

Long bkad SouBd ^m mwy-^BmnUm of Lonfrlibtod Sdoni 
— ApproMhofthaCity ofNew York— Th» Country— Ship- 
ping of the Citj of New Tork-r-Honea— Battery— Profpectt 



A few minutes after ententtgp the Steamec' Cobmiio* 
dore, I fdund mytelf within th^ boundary of the Ear 
pire State, by sailing in the very bosom of the Lob|^ 
Island Sound, which is frofh ninety t» tttHety^fire miles 
long, and from five to fiAeen mile* wide. The day 
was very beautiful ; the sun shining on the Water with 
her bright rays, added sublimity to the scenes We had 
Long Island on the <xie side and the mainland on the 
other ', the scenery at first tame, firoitr the width of the 
channel, but very lively and sti^iking when this became 
more contracted ; and at length we seemed to be ail- 
ing into, the very suburbs of the great city of New 
York itself, passing between green ishotds^aome of them 
covered with buildings and vrllaSit 

The longer we sailed and the nearer the sun got to 
the horizon, the more brilliaiit aodsublihle dld-the^n^ 
appear. I was not a* little diverted on h'eariallg some 
of the passenger! comparing the changing hues of the 
clouds and sky to the blue and red colours in the pig- 
eoa's neck. The brilliancy of the rays 6t the sUb fel- 
Jinc^ obliquely on the \josoTtv ol V^^ ^^«^, ^tKWR^<«^ % 
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seene truly imf)o«ing aad grand. The watery element 
appeared to change it9 hues every moment -, the shades 
of purple and green fleeting over it, now dark^now 
lustrous, Aow pale and then a streak of silver light di- 
vided the sliades of green. 

The nearer we approached the great metropolis, the 
more imposing the scene* as the chimnies of countless 
steam-boats, Victories and houses ol a population of near* 
ly fiMir hundred thousand souls, rolled up a magnificent 
cloud of smoke, which ascended heavenward, while the 
rays of a dazzling sun shed refulgent glories on every 
part of the scene, till we landed at the wharf, surrounr 
ded by hundreds ol steamers, ships, schooners, sloops, 
&c., amid the din and noise oi the wharves of a great 
and populous city. 

By the time I landed at this place a second time, I 
had become almost disgusted with large cities, as I had 
reaaoD to believe that all populous places are unheal- 
thy, because the atmosphere is perpetually being poi- 
soned and corrupted. Putrid, animal and vegetable 
■ubstances necessarily abound in them ; high walls and 
crowded houses obstruct the free passage of the air, & 
while miasmata thus created and confined are poison- 
ing the atmosphere, thousands of human beings are 
breathing it, and of course adding to its impurity. It 
is impossible that such a state of things should be otb- 
erwise than unfiivorable to human health, and destruc* 
tive to human life. 

. But the pure air of the country, and its exceedingly 
beautiful scenery had such an excellent effect upon my 
health, that I became very patlial \tv Wva x^v^kX^ ^is^^ 
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thall hereafter seize every opportunity of inhaling the 
one and beholding the other. The busiest and moit 
important avocations afford some few snatches oi leift> 
ure, aiid these can never be better or more wisely em- 
ployed, than in seeking out the beaut lea of nature in 
their native haunts. It is the more easily accomplish- 
o6y as a large portion of the year presents a perfect sac- 
cession of beauties to the eye of taste, and of enjoy- 
ments to a well attuned soul ; and there are few indeed, 
who cannot contrive to quit their avocations for a brief 
space of time. It was however, with no small delight 
that I viewed a second time this great theatre of com- 
merce, where no less than two thousand froreign ships 
arrive annually, together with five thousand coasting 
ships in the same length of time. There are also here 
a line of steam-packets to Liverpool, besides which 
thore are line-ships, that sail for Liverpool every five 
days, to Lcjndon evory ten days, and to Havre every 
eight days. Kogular lines of packets are also establish- 
ed to all the chief cities in the United States, the West 
Indies, and South America. The steamboat lines to all 
the adjacent maritime towns are very numerous. 

In viewing the giant jxjwer of the steam-vessels and 
the recent achievements they have accomplished, we 
cannot but feel a certain awe mixed with admiration, 
in looking to the future changes which this great mar- 
itime agent may affect in the state of the world. The 
main object in the busy age in which we live, is to 
shorten distance and save time ; for this purpose hills 
have been levelled and valleys filled up, canals dug, & 
rivcm spanned, and VVvc aVc^vcv ^Tv'^xtv^i v«^\^ \xv. ^ t.houji- 
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and vi^ys to supply the offices oi human hands. 

Here We behold conspicuously the new era which ha^ 
come upon us ; skill, science and enterprise have been 
called into activity by the inexhaustible wealth of oUr 
country, whose merchants are princes. The distant 
conceptions of Watt, and the predictions of Fulton have 
been realized. The broad Atlantic wave has been ad- 
rantageously navigated by Steam. America and her 
mother England have been brought within twelve days 
■ail of each other, time and space had alike been meas- 
urably annihilated, by curtailing distance and giving 
speed and certainty, which before both time and safety 
were at the mercy of the wradi. 

Here we behold with pride the steam ships plowing- 
ttie briny surge, in spile of wind or wave, like giants^ 
rejoicing at their course, engendering^ generous deeds 
and friendly feelings between the denizens of the old 
and new world, to the mutual happiness and prosperi- 
ty of both, and it is evident that it heightens the affec- 
tions of all, and causes them to become more closely 
entwined. 

My attention was now drawn to the horses of the 
city, which are generally poor and look badly, which 
might be said of them all, except perhaps some of the 
carriage horses of the more opulent of the city. There 
appears to be a great contrast in this respect, between 
the large and noble animal of Boston and the lean, rough, 
broken-down horse of this city. This however, is not 
confined to the city alone, but the northern and east- 
«^ portion of the State also, has many very indifferent 
horjies* This /ault does not e^eud^Vo cJOc^^t \i^'^s^v 
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which all appear to he La a Ihriving coiidUion. £ta|>« 
peart a little remarkable} to behold i« this great thcA* 
tre of pnMperity, to many aroally leaiH roughs nicked 
and bobbed horsiea, preaBotiog strong iodkations ot her 
iog reiused their due. portion of the prosperity of the 
counlry. 

On the rooring of my departure, I spent an hour at 
the Battery, situated at the southera extrejouty of the 
city, containing eleven acres of ground^ wc^U shftded 
with beautiful trees, where the weeping willows with 
their variegated foliage and long flexile, twigpi, whose 
silvery leaves had increased in size sAd beauty in the 
time that intervened on my tour north and ea^t from 
the city. The air was warm, and the rising sun east 
Hs brilliant rays in sublime grandeur on the harbour, 
which could be delightfully viewed from the Battery, 
with all its islands, ships, steamers, forts &c. It is with 
no small pride that the stranger views the harbour of 
this Great Commercial Emporium of the Western Hem- 
isphere, where the chimnies of numerous steam-boats 
and the great forest of towering ship-masts, with hun- 
dreds of flags fluttering in the breeze, which presents 
a scene at once imposing and delightful. 
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LuHli'-ViUiffilM-Noir Bramtridiy- Rvtfer^i Coll^[o--The- 
ok^aoal flominaiy— Bridge — Deaa 'a P0iid-«>Pri noeloB Collage 
— Sbido Tfei Theological Seminaty— Remark— Trenton 
— State fionae— State Priaon— Delaware and Rmrttan Caoal 
— Falkhdf the D«ie#ara"«-Menti a6tor e a Sanpfadt Bridge 

'BnAon Cwirtty. The ferrjr^boet landed da at Jer- 
•«ey city, containing a population of 9Q72, sitnated on 
the left bank of the Hudson River, jnst oppodte the 
cHyof New Tork, at the distance of one mile ; that be^ 
ingihe width of the noble Hudson at this place. The 
eify has qbite ab active trade for the number of *1ta in- 
habitants, it being well attuated for commerce. It is 
abo "comecti^ with Newark tiy railroad. 

Euex County. Newark, ^ith a population of 17|^ 
1i90 inhabitants, being v^ry delightfully located on the 
tvi^st bank of the t^aaniic riv^r, 3 miles from Newark 
Hay, is the largest and most important city in the State, 
tieing Well built with spacious streets and handsome 
hou^ many of which are animated with fine, grace- 
ful ^bhade trees. The city has an easy communictftton 
with New York, by means of steanitoats, it being on- 
ly ten milcfk distant; and the New Jersey and Morris 
€ual abo pass through the city. This place it in a 
Very flourishing, condition, and has conaiderable com- 
merce, though principally ndtad for its manufactures, 
tvhich are ^ttensire, the capital employed being about 
two millions of dollars. Among the articles t^tdd»A«A.^ 
-may be ttAtned carriages, dhon wviVwA.% fi\a5C«t^%^^^* 
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cilery, jeweFry, hati, furniture &c. There are here 
seven! eea large fine churches, three banks and sevenl 
valuable libraries. The city was founded in 1666, by 
a company from Connecticut, who purchased the ate 
and some of the surrounding country htmi the Indians, 
for JE130, twelve blankets, and twelve old muskets. 

Elizabethtown, with a population of 2500, is a very 
beautiful town, 4 miles from Newark. It contains sev- 
eral manufactures, mills, && It is connected with 
Newark, Trenton and Sumroerville by Railroad, by 
which the inhabitants are not slow in profiting. 

J^ddlenx County. This county and that of Esiex 
contain large bodies of marshy lands. In the latter 
county, between the city of Newark and Elizabetb- 
town, are large bodies oi swampy flats, chiefly between 
the Railroad and the Hudson river. In such places 
where they will admit of draining, they are rendered 
valuable for grass, and in some places are rendered sai- 
ficiently dry for the cultivation of grain and roots ; some 
of these swamps are redeemed from the water, and so 
highly cultivated as to produce the very heaviest crops 
of oats and corn. On the railroad to New Brunswick, 
are four flourishing villages, Ray way, Metuchin, Free- 
mans and Campbells. 

New Brunswick, with a population of 8,693, is a 
very beautiful city of 800 houses, pleasantly situated at 
the head oi sloop navigation on the Raritan river, and 
at the termination of the Delaware and ^Raritan canal. 
This city is the depot of the product of the fertile dis- 
trict of the Raritaa river. The city is located on the 
Jeft bank of the rivet, otv ^n^i^ \i^'ix\>:vl\\ ^^^^ li^^lu^ 



regularly laid out and well situated for trade, in which 
it is engaged very actively. Rutger's College is loca- 
ted here, and was* founded in 1770, has now a Presi- 
dent asd ten Pso&ssors. The Theological Seminary is 
a very flourishing institution, under the direction of the 
German Heform Church* The city also contains eight 
large handsome churches, two banking houses &c. The 
bridge which crosses the Raritan river at this place was 
erected at a cost of $86,687, which is a handsome, sub- 
stantial structure of considerable length, at no great 
height from the water. 

Dean's Pond situated 7 roiles from the city, on the 
Railroad, is an object calculated to arrest the attention 
of the stranger, owing in part to its not being situated 
in ^80 low a region of country as those numerous mar- 
shes he passed to the north ol New Brunswick. On 
the tame route is Kingston a pretty little town 4 miles 
distant, 

Mercer County. Princeton, with a population of 
3055, is pleasantly and beautifully situated on the wes- 
tern branch of the lli^llstone river. It is the seat of 
the College of New Jersey, one of the oldest and most 
celebrated institutions of the kind in our country, being 
founded at Elizabethtown, in 1746, or more than a cen- 
tury ago, and removed to Princeton in 1757. It has 
thirteen professors and a valuable library of about 12,- 
000 volumes. The halls of the College are large, hand- 
some, and well built, on a very splendid site, ornamen- 
ted with very beautiful shade trees, whose graceful 
boughs have a very imposing appearance. The Prince- 
ton Theological St minary) unde< \\k« ^u^OCvool ^ "^^ 
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Presbyterians, also potsesiiiig fine buUdinga, located oA 
a commanding site, and is said to be a Tery popular 
and flourishing institution. The town contains some 
fine booses, situated on broad, handsome streets, bcNS 
defed with beautiful aTenuet entrees. 

Princeton is also noted for the great battle of the 3d 
of Jan. 1777, when Washington was stealing by m^ 
firom the yictorious Comwallisi It appearaon that mont^ 
ing at sunrise, his retreat being cut off at this place) by 
three regiments of British soldiers, wliofell with soch 
fury on his little army as to cause them to waver and 
break & when all seemed lost. When Liberty & her Star 
Spangled Banner were drooping and almost within the 
grasp of the TictonousComwallis, the already daafeliog 
Star of Washington burst forth in brighter efihlgencetban 
ever, by his snatching Columbians lovely stripes, kspai- 
fing furiously midway between the contending parties, 
and with bis manly breast turned full on the foe, said to 
his countrymen in language more elegant than words, 
«< Follow Me, " and moved on amid the chaos, while 
the thrilling shout of the gallant Mercer brought up 
the Americans and who sealed the memory of his no- 
ble daring with his life, while hurling the Americans 
on the British foe. 

Trenton, with a population of 4035, very delight- 
fully situated on the east bank of the Delaware at the low- 
er falls, 30 miles above Philadelphia, is the Capital of 
the State, and contains a State House, one hundred feet 
long, and sixty feet wide, constructed of very beauti/ul 
sfooe, located on a splendid site. The town is regu- 
lar! v laid out and Qec\\^^%\i\^^TA^t^TGR!(«nkiL\!&^^ 
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ble to the fell for sloops. The State Prison at this 
|»lsce, b a strong and elegant structure ; together \vkh 
«ome other public buildtngs in the town, present quite 
a kandaonie ttpf^eatahce; There is here a library, cs- 
labKshewl "as early as 1750, and seven large elegant 
ckiirches. l^e Delaware and Raritan Canal passes 
tIMiigh the town* The falls of the. Delaware afford 
^TKtenstve water-power, which is largely employed in 
propelling manufacturing establishments, there being 
tea mills and manufactories just b^loW the falls. 7'he 
I>elaware is here crossed by a very splendid bridge, 
1100 feet in length, resting on five very handsome 
arches. 

Trenton is celebrated for the c(>mplete surprise and 
capture of the British and Hessians, by Gen. Washing- 
ion^ on the morning of the 26th of December, 1776. 
-While engaged in a Christmas frolic, they were thun- 
der-struck On hearing the voice of Columbia's noble 
and greatest son, exclaiming to his heroes, while rais- 
ing on his stirrups and leaving his s^'ord : <'Thore, my 
brave friends, there are the enemies of your country ; 
and now all I ask of you is just to remember what you 
are about to fight for; Charge !" This charge wound 
up the Christmas ball, and forty-otie of the guests were 
to buiy, and near a thousand had the pleasure of ta- 
luog a New Year's frolic in the city of Philadelphia, 
priaonefs of ^r. 

Trenton is also famous for the reception of Washing- 
ton, on the 2l8t ot April 1789, st the bridge over the 
Sanpink^ a creek running throu^\v \.\\^ ^^"sX^tw v\\^ ^V 
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the citjy across which Washli^ton retreated on the lit 
of JiDuary, 1777, or kix dajs after bis capture d ihe 
British and Hessians. On the east side of ibh little 
creek it is ssdd^ he planted his cannofi to defend its pas* 
sage. In this position Comwallis attacked him, at 4> 
o'clock in the evening, and undoubtedly would have 
captured him and the whole American anny, bad he 
taken the advice of Sir William firskine, wba advised 
the continuance of the battle, while Comwallis saw fit 
to withdraw his troops when night closed in. It was 
from the banks of this same little creek, that Washing- 
ton stole in the darkness of the night, and next morn- 
ing hewed h'ls way through the British reghntots at 
Princeton, and effected his escape. 

Twelve years afterwards, the bridge over this creek 
was chosen by the ladies of Trenton for the reception 
of Washington, while on his way to New York toad 
as President of his country. Under their direction, 
this bridge was decorated with a triumphal arch with 
this inscription in large letters : 

DECEMBER 26, 1776. 

THE HERO Who defended the mothers, 

WILL ALSO PROTECT THE DAUGHTERS. 

The hero entered the arch at the south end cA tbc 
bridge, amidst the thrilling shouts of thousands. At 
the north end of the bridge we are told, were drawn 
up several hundred little girls, dressed in snow-white 
robes, with their temples adorned with garlands, and 
baskets of flowers in their arms, while behind them 
stood long rows of young virgins, and still behind them 
their venerable molVvexs^ ?\\ c^l ^\\qwv^ ^VxxVa mncng 
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llie following vefse of their ballad, strewed the way 
with flowers befope him ". 

**Vir;griD8 tk\r and matrons grate, 
(These, thy conqoering arm did saTe ;) - 
Baild for thee triumphal bowers, 
Strew ye fair, his way with flowers. 
Strew your hero's way with flowers. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

8TATB OF PEXVNSTLVAXnA. 

Afspecl of the State — Country Buildings — Fences — German pop* 
iilation>— 'Internal Improvements — Aliens — Towns — Philadel- 
i»kia— Streets — Shade Trees— Old State HouSe-^Prospect— 
Gintooi House — Exchange — Order of Architecture— Navy 
Yard— Naval Asylum — Alms House — Hospital — Institution 
tar the Peaf and Dumb — Eastern State Penitentiary — Univer- 
«ty— St. Stephen's Church— Christ's Church-Tomb of Frank- 
lin — Girard College — Tickets of Admission — Omuibusses — 
LBorel Hill Cemetery— Fair nronnt Water-Works — Omnibus- 
■a t B ridfBS-»Leamed Institutions — Marketo— Monument of 
theTreaty of PeniH-Fire Engines— Vulgar Familiarity— In- 
ielleotual condition of the People. 

After crossing the Delaware at Trenton, I found my- 
self within the boundary of this State 3 and in travel- 
ling through the State by the way of Harrisburg, I 
found the central part of the Old Keysitone State to be 
intersected by the various ridges of the Allegany range 
of mountains, whose general direction is from southwest 
to northeast. The valleys between many of these 
ridges are generally of a rich black soil, suited well<.Qk 
tbe vBTwus kinds of grass and gnAH. %ovt^^ ^^ ^^ 
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mouDtaiiM admit ol cultivation almott to their Himmiiit 
No State in the Union perhaps, shows to the traveller 
a richer agriculture than the old Keystone. 

Mountainous and rolling u these regions are, it is em* 
phatically a grain country, raising wheat and dtber 
grains of a superioi^ quality. In a word, it produce! 
all the productions of tKe northern and middle States, 
and is particularly famous for the sice and excellence 
of its breeds of draught horsOs. The State is also no- 
ted for its immense coal beds, which are oi two kindi, 
the anthracite, (perhaps better known as Lehigh coal,) 
and the bituminous coal, which are distinct in their 
qualities. 

The inhabitants of this famous old commonwealth, 
are distinguished for their habits of order, industry and 
frugality. The passing stranger, as he traverses the 
State, is struck with the ridble roads and public worki, 
with the well cultivated fields, all beautifully laid out 
and enclosed with a handsome straight fence, and also 
their commodious and durable stone houses and still 
larger stone barns, with the farm buildings ornamented 
with very lofty and beautiful shade trees. An agri- 
cultural country, alike charming and rich spreads un- 
der his eye. 

The State of Pennsylvania, perhaps labors under the 
disadvantage of being jointly occupied by two races, 
those of British and those of German extraction. The 
latter I observed during my short sojourn in the State, 
to be to all appearances, industrious- and saving, ver}' 
averse to speculation, but certainly wanting in that hab- 
it of identifying, V\\^m^^\\cvi nnvvVv v\v'i -^Oa ^^\!wilc ^ov- 
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epoment, which can alone give to the electors under a 
representative systenr), a due sense of responsibility. — 
Some of them denounce in the strongest terms, the 
great system of internal improvement carried on by 
their State, by talking of it as of a commercial project 
which has failed, and they were reaping few or no ad-> 
vantages from the enormous expenditure of their gov- 
ernment. — Because, it is contended, that such cheap 
and rapid means of locomotion are injurious, by facili- 
tating migrations to the west, and preventing a country 
wkh a sparee population, from filling up. For this rea- 
•on, their lands had not risen in value as they ought to 
have done. They protested that they had always been 
oppoaed to i ail ways and canals, and that for every use- 
fol line iidopted, there was sure to be anotner unne- 
cessary canaT or railway made, in consequence ol log- 
rolling in the legislature. 

The representatives they say, of each section of the 
country^ would only consent to vote money if they 
could obtain ^ promise that an equal sum be laid out in 
their own district, and to this end, some new and i\n- 
called for scheme had to be invented. This kind of 
jobbing these Germans compare to log-rolling in the 
back settlements, where the thinly scatterod inhabitants 
assemble and run up a log-cabin in a single day for the 
new comer, recei vine in their turn, some correspond- 
ing service whenever the union of numbers in requi- 
red. There may also be noticed some complaint against 
that multitude of aliens, who have recent|r.%pn ad- 
mitted to take part in the elections, by shSKBBk the 
term ol yreara feqnired fur naluraVmV\CiV\.^^^w «2a\ 
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that owing to the neglect of registration, many alkiif 
vote iraudulently, and others several times over at the 
siiUiki |)oil in various disguises. 

This is a matter sometimes dwelt upon with bitter* 
ness by some, while the picture drawn by othen is oi- 
ten so highly coloured as to be very amusing, and up- 
on the whole there appears to be no great affection for 
that large number of aliens, who have of late ye^rsbeea 
invested with electoral rights, and candidates for pla- 
ces m the magistracy or the legislature. To the syoh 
puthies of this ignorant mass, the flattery of the demi- 
gogue is very frequently directed. This temptation is 
too strong to be resisted, for small as may be their num- 
bers when compared with the native voters, they oilen 
turn the scale in an election where the great constito- 
tional parties are nearly balanced. Therefore, it is 
here a very easy matter to draw a discouraging pic- 
ture of the dangers of universal suftVaj^e. 

Bucks county. This famous old county is situated 
in the angle ot the Delaware, where that noble river 
bends its course from southeast to southwest, forming 
an angle of about ninety degrees, a few miles below 
Trenton. The southeast end of this county is all that 
is lovely in agriculture ; the soil, to all appearances, ia 
of the most admirable quality. On the Trenton and 
Philadelphia railroad are Morrisville, TuUytown, Bris- 
tol and Taconey, each of which are very flourishing 
towns. From Taconey a steamboat carried us down 
the Delaware 8 miles to Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, with a \)opuIatiou of 228,690, is very 
beautifully sUualed m ^ covx^V^ oV 'Cci^ «^m^ ^^^^^<\aa 
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flat pemnajla between the Delaware and Schuylkill 
riren, al>out five rotles above their junction, is the prin* 
cipal city in the State, and has the merit of being the 
moat regularly laid out and the most beautifully built 
city in the worUL It yields to none in the Union in 
wealth, industry and the intelligence of ita citizens. — 
The streets of the city are broad and straight, crossing 
each other at right angles, thereby dividing the city ia-* 
to numerous blocks or squares, some of which have 
been reserved for public walks, being ornamented with 
fine shade trees and flowering shrubbery. The dwel^ 
ling-houses are neat and commodious, and the public 
buildings are generally cpnstructed of white marble. — 
The city is noted for several events in our history, 
such as Penn*s treaty with the Indians, the assembling 
of the first Congress, in 1774, and being occupied by 
the British in the year 1777, &c. 

Objects op attraction. The Old State House, e- 
rected as early as 1735, contains that renowned old 
hall, where the Congress sat which declared our nar 
tional independence, and also the Convention which 
formed the Constitution of the United States. Tickets 
of admission to the steeple may be procured at the May- 
or*B office, between the hours of 9 A. M. and 2 P. M. 
The superintendent of the building is always on duty. 
A ramble through this venerable old building is truly 
interesting, and the view from the steeple is delightful. 

The Custom House, formerly the United States Bank 
built after the model of the Parthenon, at Athens, was 
finished in 1824. It is 87 feet on the front and 160 
feat deep: erected at a cost of V^V'i^?^^^- 
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The United States Mint, eattibliBhef) in 179f , flid re' 
moved to the present becutiful white mevb^ edifice in 
1830. Visitors are admitted every day before 12 M. 
except Saturday and Sunday. 

The Merchant's Exchange, is sitnated at the comer 
of South Third and Walnul streets, and on ike aagle 
ibrmcd by the interaection of Dock with Walnut and 
Third streets. This splendid sti^cture was boiH in 
1834, after the model of the Choragic MMMNneal, &I 
Athens, called by modeni Athenians the Lantern ef 
Demo8th,eAe8 ; i| momiiBeDt erected 330 years befoie 
Christ*, 

This Exchange is constructed entirely of marble> in 
the form of a rectangular parallelogram, ninety-five 
feet front on Third street, by one hundred and fifty on 
Walnut street. On Dock street however, is a semi- 
circular projection, ornamented from the top of the 
basement story, with six beautiful Corinthian columns, 
with handsome capitals. This splendid portico is of 
the height of two stories, and communicates with the 
Exchange ifopm by means of ni,n€ separate windows, 
which may be »scd as doorways. This semi-rotundo 
IS seventy-two feet in diameter in the basement, on ei- 
ther side of which, a flight of stone steps leads likewise 
to the main room of the edifice from Dock street. On 
the side of the same street, commences a hall which 
passes through the centre of the building to Third 
street, and another likewise communicates with this 
from the north side. 

On the right or aotth side oi this hall, b the Fos^ 
OHice, .seventy-fout•^cQ\^^:J WxtV^j-iv^^ -si^^ ^ssv^^V^ 
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are Mveral insurance offices and banks, and also the 
session-room of the Cbaraber of Commerce. On each 
side of this great hall are a flight of stairs, which as- 
cend to the second floor. On this floor is the Exchange 
room, ntuated at the east front of the building, extend- 
ing across the whole length of the building, and is said 
to occupy an area of 3300 superficial feet. A very 
beautiful entrance leads from the head of the stairs in- 
to this apartment. The ceiling extends to the 'roof, is 
of the form of a dome and supported by several marble 
columns. Its panels are ornamented with splendid 
fresco paintings, representing commerce, wealth, lib- 
erty, &c., all beautifiilly executed, appearing to have 
afi striking a relief as sculptured work. There are 
rooms on the right side of this hall, which are appro- . 
priated for the meetings of stockholders, brokers, &c. 
The attic story is fifteen feet high, contains six rooms, 
occupied by library associations, artists, &c. 

The front on Third street, contains a sort of piazza, 
let iBto the main wall, with several pillars constructed 
oi marble, rising from the top oi the basem^it to the 
voof. The roof oi the structure is oval, and surmount- 
ed by a circular lantern that rises forty feet. This ec^ 
ifice is one of the most imposing for architectural dis- 
play, of which the city can boast. 

The United States Navy Yard, located on Front 
atreet, contains about fourteen acres of ground; but 
•hips of war of the largest class cannot ascend to the 
city with the whole of their armament. The Naval 
Asylum is a handsome structure of marble, with a front 
oi 3S5 leet, beii^ capable qf acconoxiKA^VJkX^^'V^^'^^^ 
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tlr»d roen, erected it a codt of three Iraiidred tikiMMi 
dolltrf. 

The Aim Home, Mtatted on the west buk of the 
SchnylkiU, condbti of fiior diitiiict boildiog^ willi4iv 
hundred roonu. The PeiuMgrlTaiiie Hoipital, fixoMM 
in 1750» end commenced fire yean afte r w an h en d er 
ly finiahed in 1804, u beautifully ntuated oo Fine 
•treet In front of it there n a bimued .lead,ilii9e ef 
William Penn: The InetHotiott ibr the Deaf lb Ikmk 
eitabliihed in 1820, and the Orphan Aqrhun, eil^ 
Uthed in 1814, are worthy charities. ' 

The Eiitem State Penitentiary it litiMited ott ooeof 
the moit elerated, airy and deKgfatfiil «}«a in the vi* 
cinity of Philadelphia^ and is said to be one of the htf- 
gest buildingB in the United States, occupying ten t^ 
ores of ground. Tickets of admission may be obtained 
from any of the inspectors, vie: M. L. Sevan, S49, 
Arch street ; John Bacon, 74, South Third or 1 17, Jbce 
street ; Thomas Bradford, 7, Sansom street ; Rol>ert Pat- 
terson, 182, Market street; or Recorder Vaux, Sooth 
Sixth street. 

The principal front of this great structure is six hun* 
dred and seventy feet in length, and re|.oses on a ter- 
race, which from the inequalities of the ground, varieB 
from three to nine feet in height The basement or 
belting course, which is ten feet high, is scarped, and 
eltends uniformly the whole length. This front is 
composed of large~ blocks of hewn and squared granite. 
Near the gate of entrance are situated three tMners; 
filiere are also four others situated on the angles ci a 
^M thirty feethi^, eiic\Da\Ti^vGL^x«^^te.Vssa^^ 
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Iind forty feet sqnare. From these towers the whole 
establishment can be overlooked. The great gateway, 
in' the centre of this enormous wall, forms a conspicu- 
ous feature. It is twenty-seven feet high and fifteen 
feet wide, and is filled by a massive wrought iron port- x 
cullis, and double oaken gates, studded with projecting 
iron rivets the whole length, and is said to weigh sev- 
eral tons. 

On each side of this entrance are enormous solid but- 
tresses, diminishing in offsets, and terminating in pin- 
nacles. A lofly octangular tower, 80 feet high, con- 
taining an alarm-bell and clock, surmounts this entrance 
and ^Iso forms a picturesque feature. On each side of 
tht9, are the apartments of the warden, keepers and do- 
mestics, whose walls are pierced with small, blank 
pointed windows, and are surmounted by a parapet. 

The centre building is two hundred feet in lengthy 
and consists of two projecting massive square towers, 
fifty feet high, crowned by projectkig embattled para- 
pets; supported by pointed arches, resting on corbels or 
brackets. The pointed windows in these towers are 
▼ery lofty and narrow, and contribute in a high degree 
to the picturesque appearance presented by them. 

The walls of the building are plaistered and neatly 
white-washed, the cells are eleven feet long and eight 
leet wide. At the extremity of the celt, is a doorway 
containing two doors, one of lattice work or grating, 
to admit the air and secure the prisoner, the other com- 
posed of planks, to exclude the air if required. This 
door leads to a yard, eighteen feet long and eight feet 
wide. In these cells the priaoneta %i^ cQ.xv^xk^ %"^^^ 
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rately. They sec the keepers, chaplain, and occasioQ- 
al visiters, by which the rijcour of their solitude is mit- 
igated. They are taught to read, and have numerous 
occupations. The whole establishment has the ap- 
pearance of being admirably managed. 

The University of Pennsylvania, situated on Niatb 
street, was founded in 1791 ; the Medical department 
of which is said to be one of the most distinguished in 
the United States. 

Among the churches, the most noted is St. Stephen's, 
in Tenth street, which is 102 feet long, 50 feet wide 
and of the Gothic order of architecture. Christ's church 
erected in 1691, is one of the oldest churches in the 
city. It has a spire 196 feet high. In the burial 
ground of this church, lie the remains of Dr. Franklin 
and wife, whose tomb is found in the west eomer, near 
Arch street, by a plain marble slab, with no other in- 
scriptions than his name and that of bis wife, and the 
time of their deaths. 

St. John'^s church, is another very splendid Gothic 
edifice, situated on Thirteenth street. In addition to 
these, there are one hundred and thirty-eight other 
large and elegant churches, with three large and splen- 
did synagogues. Among the worshippers in these nu- 
merous churches, may be found all the different per- 
suasions existing in our land, even to the Deist. It 
was here I first learned that the Deists were numerous 
enongh to have churches. 

The Girard College, founded by Stephen Girard, for 
the education of orphans, is situated on a high and com- 
inaiuUniT, site, formoYAy Vwcvww -iva "^^V \iL-!i.ll^ one mile 
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from the city. It consists of a main building, one hun- 
dred and sixty feet by two hundred and eighteen feet, 
and two others, each fifty-two by one hundred and 
twenty-five feet. They are very much celebrated for 
their architectural beauty, being constructed of white 
marble, with a colonnade of Grecian Corinthian col- 
umns entirely surrounding them, standing on a marble 
platform, which is gained by eleven steps. The floors 
are very beautifully tassellated, and the building has a 
grand and imposing appearance, being covered with 
marble tiles, every superior tile overlapping the one 
below it six inches. Among the many devices which 
adorn the interior of this superb structure, may be na- 
med the statue of Mr. Girard, by Gevelot, which is 
wrought in a masterly style, of an excellent quality of 
marble. This great college was erected at a cost of o- 
ver one million two hundred thousand dollars. By the 
will of Mr. Girard, the clergy are excluded from visi- 
ting this great college. Tickets of admission to the 
college, now in full operation, may be obtained of J* 
R. Chandler, £sq.. President, 105, North Tenth street, 
and Isaac Elliott, 81, Chestnut street, or W. G. Duan, 
138, Walnut street Omnibusses pass through Chest- 
nut, Tenth, Poplar and Ridge Road streets, and leave 
the Exchange every eight minutes for the college, and 
continue about 2 miles to Laurel Hill Cemetery, to 
which place tickets of admission may bp had of any of 
the managers, among whom may be named, Frederick 
Brown, Esq., corner of Chestnut and Fifth streets.-*- 
This Cemetery is considered the most beautiful in the 
State of Pennsylvania. There 9Lt« V^«t^ xsv^^xvn <:^ '*^^- 
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hmmI iplaiMlid monnmeotiy woA ttteleguit pieced 
•culptnrff, by Thom, of Old BiortaHtj. 

The lUrmoimi Wtter-Worbiy eomtnictod il t cat 
of ibool t4M|000,-prefente «ii emiiieiit oimbinatiwi of 
•leganee *^«iid utility. Tliey occupy thirty tcra of 
ground, molt ot which iia hill, one hundwdfeet h%lk 
There are fiwr le i e r vo ira, having a capacity of oret 
twenty nillicmf of galtont. The groondi are adorned 
with beautiiul waHei and fhado'^nei. The annual c» 
penae of thii grerit work it about forty thouMod dalknk 
The groundi at the foot of the hill, near the machiBe* 
ry which ffareei ftp the water, are very beaotifiilly oi^ 
namented with ehade trees of the choiceat apeciei.^ 
There are here several very beautifiil cisterns or ba* 
nns, constructed of white marble, one of which con- 
tains a female statue, standing on a pedestal placed in 
the centre of the basin, holding in her arms a marble 
swan, the water ascending from the mouth of the swan 
to the height of fiileen or eighteen feet. The other ba- 
sin or cistern contains a pedestal, on which is placed 
the statue of a child sitting on a fish, looking up at the 
water as it ascends from the mouth of the fish* OdStai- 
huases for this place connect with steamboats to Lanriel 
Hill, Schuylkill Falls and Manyunk, leave the Ex- 
change every eight minutes. One line passes through 
Third, Chestnut and Broad streets, another through 
Third, Arch, Schuylkill, Fifth and Vine streets, all of 
which arrive at the Water-Works every eight minutes. 
Fare for each passenget 61 cents. 

The permanent bridge over the Schuylkill, built ia 
1798, is one thousand Wvt^ YiwtAttA. i«^ va len^h,- 
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constructed at a cost ef three hundred thousand dollars. 
The wire suspension bridge, at Fairmount, built in 
1842, at a cost of filly-five thousand dollars, is remark- 
able for its light, elevated and beautiful appearance. 

The learned institutions of Philadelphia are Tery dis- 
tinguished, among vrhich may be named the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, the Pennsylvania Historical Society, and the 
Franklin Institute ; all of which have published some 
valuable volumes. The City Library is of itself a cu- 
riosity, consisting of no less than 53,000 volumes. — 
The city also contains an Academy of Fine Arts. The 
markets of Philadelphia are celebrated for the great va- 
riety of products exhibited, as also for their cleanli- 
ne« and extent. The manufactures of the city are va- 
rious and e;ctensive ; her foreign commerce is consider- 
able ; her inland commerce is also very extensive, and 
nid to be rapidly increasing in consequence of the fa- 
cilities afibrded by the numerous canals ancl railroads 
which centre here, affording an easy communication 
with all sections of the State and with the great west- 
em valiev. 

The next object of interest is the Monument of the 
great treaty of Penn. This consists of a simple block 
of marble in the form of a cone. This is situated on 
the spot where stood the great Elm tree, upon the bank 
of the Delaware, at Shackamaxon, under whose wide- 
spread branches William Penn effected a treaty with 
the Indians ; a compact, which for its justice and be- 
nevolence, has conferred immortal honor upon the 
founder of Philadelphia. It is 8a\dlVi^\.^\n\Xi%>^cv^'^^^' 
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olutionarj war, in 1775, when the British army had 
pOTwinn of the city and surrounding district, when 
fire-wood became scarce, the British commander, Gen- 
eral Simcoe, from a regard which he entertained for 
the character ot William Peon, and the interest which 
he took in the history connected with the tree, Qrde^ 
ed a guard of soldiers to protect it from the axe. 

This stately tree was uprooted by a storm in 1810, 
when the trunk measured twenty-four feet in circum- 
ference. The Penn Society, in order to preserve a 
knowledge of the spot where the elm tree stood, have 
caused this simple block of marhle to be placed there, 
containing the following inscriptions : 

ON THE NORTH. ON THE WEST. 

TreafygnmndofWilHam Penn Placed by the Pmw SmM^, 
^ud ilu Indian naUveSj 1683. ji. D. 1837, la nutrJc the nie of 

UNBROKEN FAITH. THE GREAT ELM TB££. 



ON THE SOUTH. ON THE EAST. 

WILLIAM PEMN, PENNSYLVANIA FOUNDED. 
BORN 1564, 1681, 

DIED 1718. BY DEEDS OF PEACE. 

The last objects I deemed worthy of notice, were 
the fire engines, during ray stay in the city there be- 
ing no less than three alarms of fire. Whether these 
were real or false, I did not learn, but the noise of the 
firemen was tremendous. At the head of the proces- 
sion came a runner, blowing a horn with a deep un- 
earthly sound ; next came a long team of men, (for no 
horses are employed,) drawing a strong rope to which 
the ponderous engine is attached, with a large bell at 
^hn top, ringino; a\\ VV\c \v?v^ •, w^^V. ^cJ^o^^si. ^ tnob, 
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some with lanlerns, others with torches, while some 
would be shoutiDg at the top of their lungs ; and be* 
fore they were half out of hearing, another engine fol- 
lowed, attended with a like escort, the whole afl&ir re- 
sembling a vision more than real life. It is however, 
no sham, for these young men are v^ady to. risk their 
lives in extinguishmg a fire ; and as an apology for 
their disturbing the peace of the city when there was 
QQ cause, we were told that these young firemen re- 
quired eiccitementf 

On entering on my tour, I had ms^le up my mind 
that as a matter of course, I would fall in now and then 
with free and easy people. I am bound however to 
say, that in the only glaring insiai^ces oi vulgar famil- 
iarity ^hich I experienced during the whole of my 
tour, which we^e but few, I found out that the offend- 
ers had crossed the Atlantic only e^ht or ten yeart 
before, and had risen rapidly fi^m an humble st^t^on. 
This and other things confirmed my belief, that whfit- 
ever good breeding existed here in the middle classes, 
could certainly not be of foreign importation. Therfrf 
ibre, the Europeans and John Bull in particular, when 
out of humour with the manners of the Americans, is 
of^en uncQnsc^)U8ly beholding his own image in the 
mirror, or comparing one class of society in the United 
" States with another of his own country, which ought 
from superior affluence and leisure, to exhibit a higher 
standard of refinement and intelligence. 

However, I might say of this city as ol some others 
in the middle and Eastern States, in spite of the con- 
ftanf influx of uneducated and ^ptvunX^^^^^^'^^^^^'^ 
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from Europe^ I believe it would be impossible to fiod 
a like number of cities, with as many iohabitanta ia 
any other region of the globe, whose average moral, 
social and intellectual condition stand so high. 
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Chester County, — On ray way from Philadelphia to 
the coal regions, the first object of interest was the In- 
clined Plane, about 4 miles from Philadelphia, imme- 
diately on the left bank of the Schuylkill. At this 
place, the railroad track has an elevation of eighty- 
eight feet in the distance of five-eighths of a mile. The 
cars are drawn up by means of a large and powerfiil 
rope, attached to a stationary engine at the top of the 
Plane. The track is entirely straight, and the rope is 
guided by means of large pullies placed in the ends of 
short posts of about a foot in length ; these being plant- 
i-d about forty feet apaxt, \w NXx^^ ^.^w\.t^.\i^v^'fc<i^\ the 
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ttackf* The car» start suddenly, although drawn by a 
rope five-eighths at a mile in length. So soon as they 
arrive at the top of the Plain, an engine being in read<* 
iness, they proceed with a loss of very lew minutes 
time. 

On the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad are the 
towna ot Manayunky Spring Mill and Nbrristown, 
which contains a population of 3750, situated on the 
Schuylkill River, 17 miles from Philadelphia. There 
i& here a bridge over the river, eight hundred feet in 
length, erected at a cost of thirty-one thousand two 
hundred dollars. The town contains, a Courthouse, 
several fine Churches and a considerable Library. — 
There are also here some manuiactures ; the capital in- 
vested is about three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Port Kennedy, about three miles farther up the 
river, is a place well situated and in a flourishing con^ 
dition. 

Valley Forge, situated 23 miles from Philadelphia, 
is a place memorable for the winter quarters and suffer- 
ings of the American array, during the dreadful win- 
ter of 1777, and for the changes introduced into the 
army by the celebrated Baron Steuben, Aid-de-camp 
to the King of Prussia; a noble foreigner, high in hon- 
or ank rank, who hastened from his home to share our 
struggles and our sufferings, where he found only a 
few thousand famished, half-naked men, looking more 
like beggars than soldiers -, cooped up in miserable log 
huts, dragging out a desolate winter amid straw.^ — 
With this poor band of patriots reduced to a ragged 
horde, with scarcely the energy Vo ^tw^^^ ^'v v^&^• 
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pVBHrVVilBBi -OiWMB nRRW OHnDM wlHK^I VHRW* 

iof btA <iA0M ui4 BM, which ii it «M» hedU^i^ 
iH Um qrapilhiM ofhli mMt Mhnv nmMhiiNir 
lMh«K IlbMUhifigBovMmoroii^lt^pngvcrip* 
pM hin «l finl Tery iinich» while the awkwudeot ^ 
of oar mWf^ who^ gitbeietl •• «hef were ftooi tfciy 
quutpffi MiMely kiie# the nvdnwl eandbe^ briMM' 
Dini Myoni nmnfe* lurj oomb hoc execine-fM 
liniplert iMweiifru cdmctlyyead Steuben^^who^wirg 
oholerie nuy though poMNwd efa md faB oTgeriK^ 
ferity oni the hinilut AeBngt of hnouui Bitor^» waeK 
■wforletrtUyettiMMDiridtei, nd'whenhehode»j 
heoiteA all the cptlhetoor which hew Mwerf ei^ wrtdtt 
ctnenhbaiduideikhiflitaeiineiiihiirieed! SMt 
the loldien lored him^ for he wot mifidhil of their to^ 
fertngi^ and often Irif manly form wae seen rteopng 
through the doors of their hovels, to mmister to their 
wants and relieve their distresses. 

Still fiirtbeF up the SkchuyH^ill are Phoenixville, Roy- 
er^ Ford and P^ttstown. The latter contains a popu- 
lation of 722^ and is situated in a fertile region of coun^ 
try, 40 miles up the Schuylkill from Philadelphia. — 
All these are flourishing villages, surrounded by the 
fertile lands of the Schuylkill. 

Bff^ki Cwinhf. Reading, with a population of 8,- 
410, is very beautifully situated on the east bank of 
the Schuylkill, 50 miles northwest of Philadelphia. — 
The town was regularly and handsomely laid out in 
1784, by Thomas- and Richard Penn, governors and 
proprietors of the province* It was originally settled 
bj QeftatatSf and sevetaV pe^s^'"5«^ ^^ ^^ \t«^RA^ 
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HI the loWn til Umt language, which is ^Iso chiefly spo- 
k«ii in the town and the surrounding regions, as well 
aft preached in a large portion of the churches, though 
English 18 generally upderstbod; The town is sitUated 
al the base of th^ most (eastern of the greet panUlel 
ridges Which constitute th^ Alleghany chain of itioun- 
teiiMk Here is a gre^ tfansverse gotge, which givies a 
ptMage to the Schuylkill Hver, through Ivhich itdbti's 
ill sublime grandeur; The town cbntains a Courthouse, 
two hundred by two hundred and twenty feet deep, e- 
rected at a cost of fifly-nine thousand dollars ; three 
banks, threse public libraries, twelve churches and some 
manu&cturesi Beading is particularly famous^t wool 
bakBf as it is said that more than fifty thousand dozen 
wool hatft have been manufactured here in a year, for 
the southern and western markets^ T4iere are also 
here a number of nail factories. Two handsome bridge 
es add to the scenery, each of which is six hundred feet 
in length } and the one over the Schuylkill was erect- 
ed at a cost of sixty thousand dollars. The Union ca- 
nal terminates here, by which the town is connected 
with Uarrisburg. 

Up the Schuylkill from Reading, are Althouses, 
BfohrsviUe and Hamburg* The mountains northwest 
of Reading, afford picturesque and romantic scenery. 
No traveller can fail to remark the long and uniform 
parallel ridges, with intervening valleys, like so many 
gigantic wrinkles and furrows, which mark the geo- 
graphical outline of this region. The long and 4iarrow 
ridges rarely rising more than 2000 feet above the x%L« 
leys, and usually not mote Ihwi VvAl VXi'^V Vv^w^sN-^ "^^ 
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broken here and there by transvene fiBsures, which 
giro pasnge to rivers, much the same aa that at Ha]> 
per'a- Ferry , near the lower region of the gf eat Vaileji 

Schuylkill County. — Port Clinton, situated on the 
Schuylkill, is quite a lively place. Here atagei lesive 
on the arrival of the cars daily, (except Sundayi,) for 
Tamaqua, Mauch Chunk and Wilkesboro. About eight 
miles from Port Clinton, is Orwigsburg, the county 
town. There is here a fine Courthouse and other 
countv bildin«cs. Between this and PottsviUe are An* 
burn and Schuylkill Haven. 

PottsviUe, with a population of 434A, is situated in 
a wild district on the Schuylkill, in the midst of the 
coal regions. It contains many handsome dwellings, 
where in 1824, there were only five houses. This 
place is chiefiy celebrated for its immense coal ttade, 
hoi ng: the Anthracite, perhaps more commonly known 
as Leiiigh coal, whose burning is not attended with 
that disaurpoeable smell and smoke which is always ex- 
perienced by the use of bituminous coal. 

Here I was agreeabl}'^ surprised to see a flourishing 
manufacturing town, with tall chimneys of numerous 
furnaces, burning night and day, yet quite free from 
smoke. Leaving this clear atmosphere and going down 
into one of the mines, it was a no less pleading novelty 
to find that I could handle the coal without soiling my 
fingers. Great indeed was the contrast between this 
and other towns usin^r these coal and those Usin^r the 
bituminous coal of Nova Scotia, to the use of which is 
co!ipIed the penalty ot living constantly in a dark at- 
mosphere of smoke, v;Vv\c\\ ^e^Uo^^VJcv^Voxtitevx^^^x^-js. 
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And gardens, blackens the bnildings, and tenders clean- 
liness impossible. 

The general effect of the long unbroken summits of 
the ridges of the Aileganj Mountains is picturesque, 
and the scenery is beautiful. The slopes as well as the 
summits of the ridges are densely covered with wood ; 
under the trees the ground is covered with an ever- 
green, called Sweet Fern, the leaves of which have a 
very agreeable odor, resembling that of the bog-myrtle, 
but a little fainter. 

Among the most remarkable of these celebrated coal 
mines, is the Lehigh Summit Mine, to which a rail- 
road is constructed, having a gentle ascent for nine 
miles. Here are sixty mules employed to draw up 
the empty cars every day. In the evening, the mules 
themselves are sent down standing four abreast, and 
feeding out of mangers all the way, as the cars are 
impelled by their own weight, at the rate of about fif- 
teen miles an hour, which presents a scene truly inter- 
esting when viewed from some eminence. 

The scene is no less interesting to see them start in 
the morning. They form a very long train of wag- 
gons, among which are the same cars that are to carry 
them back ; and I was tolA, that so completely do they 
acquire the notion that it is their business through life 
to pull weights up hill and ride down at their ease, 
that if any of them are aflerwards taken away from 
the mine and set to other occupations, they willingly 
drag heaVy loads up steep ascents, but obstinately re- 
fuse to pull any vehicle down hill, coming to a d^aii 
bait at the commencement of Ihe iW^V^iX. ^o\^. 
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Tht \iii\t car for passengers descends the wliole nine 
miles impcHed by the weight of the persons ia it.^ 
This may go at the rate of twenty mil^sanhour, with- 
out the least danger of an accident ; a man sitting in 
front checking the speed as occasion may require, and 
oiling the wheels without stopping. The burden can 
are manrged iii a similar M'ay. 

In some of these celebrated coal mines mav be seen 
tome beautiful coal seams, which appear very snsooth 
and glittering. In one oi these mines may be seen no 
less than thirteen seams, several of which are very 
thick i in some may be found white grit and pebbles 
of qvartx, about the size of a hen's egg. Theee great 
coal tegions^ to all appealrances, possess treasures inex- 
haustible. Vast quantities of coal have been taken 
from this district, and enough yet remains for ages;— 
The stranger views the scene here presented with no 
small delight, not only the mines and the miners, hut 
also the wild and sublime character of the surrouudiog 
regions. 

At Pottsville we took stage for Harrisburg, the cap- 
ital of the State, situated at a distance of 69 miles;— 
This part of our route contained good roads for moun- 
tain roads, though being almost one continued ascent 
and descent, with mountam scenery of the most wild 
and romantic character, being hills, ravines and moun- 
tains, with lew settlements till we arrived at the town 
of East Hanover, having a population of 2461, situated 
20 miles from Harrisburg, in Dauphin county, a town 
containing some ^ne dwellings and several handsome 
streets, being localed Vti ^ ^«t\A\^'^vsXxvOv.^\3:va^>^ ^^dti- 



Vnted. Witbia 5 miles of this place is Wast Hano- 
ver, another handsome town, 7 miles from which we 
found Singlestown, situtited 8 miles from the Susque- 
hanna, at which we €Oob aft ef^w'ards arrived. 

'Harrisburg, containing a pbpulation of 5,980, is ve- 
ry beautifially situated on the east bank of the Susque- 
hanna river> and is the Capital of the State. The town 
is regularly laid out and well built ; the streets are or- 
namented with very beautiful shade trees. The silo 
occupied by the town is high and commanding, iiav- 
ing a delightful prospect of the river and surrounding 
country, which is fertile -and deliglitflil in the extreme. 
The State^ouse-is h)cated on a pleasant site, and is a 
very elegant structure, one hundred and eighty feet 
long and eighty feet'deep ; the cupola of which, affordi 
one of the most delightful panoramic views that the 
old Keystone State can produce. The town also con- 
tains a Court-House, a vety handsome structure, with 
the necessary county buildings, and a number of finu 
churches. There is bete a bridge over the Susquehan- 
na, two thousand eight hundreia and eighty-six feet 
long, which contains two tracks for wagons, and t^^'o 
for foot passengers, and oh the top a track for the cars. 
This great structure is built of wood, supported by a 
number of stone piers. The \vhole cost of construct- 
ing this bHdge Avas one hundred and fiHy-five thousand 
dollars. 

The noble Susquehanna presents a scene which de- 
serves all the praise that can possibly be lavished ur - 
on it, especially when viewed at the clo^^ c>^ \.\\«? \^vm ,, 

wither from a windaw in tho bridc^^^ ox VV '^0^^^^'^'^ 
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betweea tb« (owa and the riirer, where the iceiMi eih 
joyed la exquisitely rich and attractive. The quiet 
stream, af it goea ■hiniDg down to the ocean, it full of 
lovelifDets, and all upon it or near it, partakes of iti 
character. In looking westward, the sight enjoyed it 
imposing in the extreme ; there is no change comes o- 
Ter the beauties — they are immortal — they are without 
mutation. In the bosom of the broad river, glowing 
with the golden beams of the retiring sun, sat the islr 
ands that break the unity of the glittering stream, aad 
augment its beauties* 

So rich, so full was the sunlight upon the river, thai 
these islands seemed to be floating in the gorgeouf 
light. Some shot out prominent angles into the wa- 
ter, and presented salient points to break the unifonm* 
ty, white others sat swan-like down, their rounded ed- 
ges touching the stream, as if they had been dressed by | 
art to present the perfection of symmetry. The dark 
green of the shrubbery that sprung up in the moisture 
of the islands, was mingled with the golden rays of the 
sun, and here and there the gentle current, by passing 
over some obstructing object, broke into a ripple, that 
danced like liquid gold in the sunlight. 

Thus afler a heavy shower of rain, when the aun 
was setting in all the brightness of its beauties, I sat 
absorbed in the scene until it began to drop below the 
hills, and the warmth of the coloring upon the water, 
was yielding to the neutral and colder tints of evening; 
but upward along the sides of the hill, the georgeous- 
nes.s of the sunlight was in its fulness. That glorious 
'•inset on the islawda ^u^i \N^\.^i^QlV!ci^ \>sJci\fc. Smm^uc-i 
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litniift) cftnndt toon iade ttom my memory ,-^to it wai 
the richest and loveliest scene I witnessed during my 
«bort SDJourn in the old Keystbne Commotiweftlth ; a 
•c^iie to which frequency ol enjoyment in my opinion 
ctn bring no satiety ; and he who sits down to such a 
■QbKme scene, finds the impressions of unfriendly as* 
flocifition passing away, the resolutions of revenge which 
uoprovoked rudeness excited, melting into the better 
Aetenntaations of the heart, and all the biitemess and 
aniinpsity which unchaslened pride encourages, ^are 
neutralized and lost in the deep emotions of love which, 
Mich a view of God's works, and such a sense of man'j 
•#qoymcnt necessarily promote.] 

The next morning I went in company with my host 
to the residence of the Governor^ who was on the point 
•f death. It was with sad emotions that the many 
visiton in the room gazed upon the venerable, but de- 
clining form of Governor Shunk, who in his strei^h 
Mid health had wielded the helm of their g6vefnttient 
«^h a masteely skill, to the satisfaction of a lai^ war 
]ori43^ 

la the evening about dusk, I witnessed a politicid 
«dfcitemelit. This, parade peirankbulated the sliMi% 
kfKled by a band oT music, and a man carrying trao*^ 
jtaUaacjIfi with lights in them, in which the names of 
the candidates and their principles were conspkoomdy 
uaeribedk Oecasionally a man called out with aslen^ 
tdriao voice, ^'Principles, the whole principles and no* 
Ibing but principles," which waa folk>wed by a kMid 
Eagliih huBzah, while at intervala a single blow wai 
atruck on a great drum, ai if id 'untoXe V^« Wvtt%^ 
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j^iin, after which they repaired 1o tlie Om>rt-Hoa«?, 
where there was a diicusstoo. 

Cumberland County. Ailer crosstfng the Susque- 
tianna, we entered the celebrated Cumberland Valley, 
the garden-spot of the State, presenting ail that is de- 
lightful in agriculture. A few hours travel brought ui 
to Carlisle, containing a population of 4351, situated 
<m a commanding and beautiful eminence, possessing 
all that is lovely, being the most beautiful site for an 
inland town of any I seen during my tour. It is the 
seat of Dickinson College, the halls ot which vte dii 
most splendid stone structures, adorned with very gtace- 
ful trees. The town contains many xft^er beautifbl 
buildings situated on broad and handsome streets, bo^ 
dered with avenues of shade trees. On our route to 
Chambersburg, we stopped at New Ville and Shippen*- 
burg, two very beautiful towns of fifteen iiundred in- 
habitants, situated in the midst of the valley. 

Franklin County, Chambersburg, with a popula- 
-tion of 4030, is a very beautiful town, situated in the 
handsome and fertile valley of the northeastern branch 
of the Conecocheague river, being only a continuation 
of the admirable soil of the Cumberland Valley. The 
town contains a Court-House, which cost fifty thout* 
-and dollars. There are here some other pubUc build- 
ings belonging to the county. In the vicinity of the 
town is an excellent water-power, where are located 
several manufactures. The town is regularly built, 
and contains eight fine chiH*ches. After leaving the 
tov/iiy two hov\rt» Iravel through a splendid region, 
hroughi us to the Ma,ty\«ivd\vxv^- 
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WaMngton County, Od our arrival at the Deep. 
Out, north of Hagerstown, we found the railroad track 
entirely clogged up with huge rocks and earth, which 
had f lid down that morning, which was caused by the 
run which fell in torrents during the night, which had 
8d thoroughly softened the banks as to cause them to 
slide in great masses, which could not be removed till 
the arrival of the cars, although twelve or Meen men 
w«re engaged in doing so. On the south end of thifi 
cut several dirt cars were reserved bv the workmen, 
fop the purpose of conveying the passengers to Hagers- 
town, three or four miles distant. 

The passengers had to leave the train on its arrival, 
and wade through mud and water and climb the huge 
rocks, which had slid down into the track, so that we 
nright gain the opposite end of the cut. As we enter- 
ed this muddy gap^ I overheard some young ladies ex- 
claim, "well, we are in a pretty fix." Woids which. 
I often heard used, and have known myself to use sim- 
ilar words. On this occasion however, the word fix 
MRinded so bad to my ear, that I had curiosity enough 
to hote it. This at once struck me the ap\)Ucat\atv ciC 
the vfronl /t must he of HibotnVan ot\o^\Tv^ ^\^w\x\i«^ 
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gpntleinan, King Cornej, in Miss Edgeworth*8 story of 
Oriuand, says, "I'll fix him and his wounds." The 
substantive "fix** is certainly in some degree vulgar; 
but the verb is used in New £ngland by well-edocar 
ted people, in the sense of the French ^am/ngtrj^ or 
the English "do," in such words as to fix the hair, the 
table, the fire, &c., which I presume means to dress the 
hair, lay the table, make up the fire, &c. 

The iC lemma in which we were placed, was soon 
overcome, and we found ourselves snugly seated on 
our trunks, placed on the dirt car, drawn by horses, in 
which way we entered Hageistown in full trot, of 
course making as much display as we could with pro- 
priety, nevertheless our carriages not being ofthehigb- 
est and most extravagant finish* 

Ilagerstown, with a population of 7197^ is situated 
west of the Blue Ridge, on Antictam creek, in the eta* 
tre of a fertile and beautiful valley, in the midst of a 
very flourishing German settlement. The town is reg- 
ularly built, the streets being broad, straight and well 
paved. There is here a very beautiful Court- House, 
erected at a cost of fifty thousand dollars. There are 
also here nine large, fine churches. 

The morning after my arrival, I entered an old stage 
for Winchester, in Virginia, v/hich I soon found was 
not as comfortable as the dirt cars, by fifty per cent, 
but was the best I could do. After scores of jolts andl 
thumps, we arrived at Williamsport, a very beautiful 
little town of 500 inhabitants, situated at the junction 
of the Conecochea^ue river with the Potomac. The 
^'i/esapoake and OVuo c^\tol\ \j^^^% nXwqw^ N\iv^ a^"\<.% 



&ad oroisef th^ Conecocheagu^ river bj a ttoae aque- 
duct, of 006 hundred aad thirt j-four pacea, or four huo- 
dred and two feet in length, fluppprted in the centre by 
three ver j beautiful arches. 

At Williamsport we crossed the raging Potomac« 
which had been swelled to a fearful extent bj the re- 
cent rains. The ferry-boat however, by first going a 
considerable distance up the river and then crossing, 
secured the landing on the Virginia shore ; and after 
travelling lengthwise through Berkeley county, I ob- 
served the crops not already gathered, were heavy and 
flouri^ing. Leaving Martinsburg at 2 o'clock, I arri- 
ved in the evening at Winchester, from which I had 
set out 

It was ^iih no small delight that I again entered 
Winchester, which I had left nearly three months be- 
fore, during which time I travelled over the following 
route, as a general course, without taking into consid- 
eration or account the excursions and perambulations, 
vi^: to the city of Washington ; thence to Baltimore ; 
thence up the Chesapeake bay to Frenchtown ; thence 
across the State of Delaware to New Castle } thence up 
the Delaware river to Camden; thence across the State- 
of New Jersey to South Amboy ; through the bay and 
strait of Amboy to the city of New York, thence up 
the Hudson river to Albany ; thence west, up the Mo- 
hawk valley, and through western New York to the 
city of Bu&lo on Lake Ericj thence down the banks 
of the Niagara river to Lewiston ; thence down the riv- 
er Niagara and across Lake Ontario, to the city of To* 
rpnto^ in the Home District in \3pp^x C/wv^^s ^'^^^t 



(lowtt LikftOKUTio ud the riv«r SM. LivraiM^ t^ikt 
cUy of Quebec in Lower OitHidi. FkomQiKfcerli- 
gain iulcd «p the 8t* Lewience^ •• fiv ee the Q^f ^' 
Montreel ; thence KMitheeiA to SL JolniM. M the rinr 
Sorell; tbenee up Uiit river end Ltke €iiiaiipitt» te 
White Hell^ thence Sooth to8oratagli^riiigi>th«Mr 
north through Lake George iad ^cioeiLahe GhaapUa 
teethe city of BorlingtoB, in tto State «f Vemna^ 
thence up the Onioa viHey aoi^^oiitMMHifg'an ea# 
course, tcrthe White Maonlaina in the ftOa U Mcir 
Hampdnre ; thence aotttheait to the ^yof PoftkniilB 
the State of Maine; thenoe throogh the bay atOmu 
tM up the Kennebeck river, to Angnata, the e a p i la tef 
the State ; thence acroai the caavjl^ to Beliait on the 
Penobecot bay; thence up the Penc^Mcet river to the 
city of Bangor ; thence northeait-acFoaa the> eountvy ta 
Calais, on the St. Croix river; thence down the St. 
CVoix river and through Paisamaquoddy bay, to SI. 
^hn's in New Brunswick; theoce across the bay of 

. Fiindy to Annapolis in Nova Scotia; thence northeast 
to Cape Blomidbn ; thence across the Baski of Minesto 
South Joggins ; thence south to Windsor; thence a- 
cross the country to the city of Halifax, on the Atlan- 
tic shore ; thence by steam ship to Boston, in the State 
of Massachusetts ; thence up the Merrimack valley, to 
Concord, the- capital of New Hampshire, and back to 
Boston on the same route; thencesoutheast by the way 
of Plymouth, to Martha's Vineyard; thence northwest 
across Vineyard Sound and' up Narraganset|^ay, to the 
cHy or Providence, itv the State of ShM^ Island; 

Whence up the Black^oiie \aV\^t Vt>^fK«ifcf«0!D.V«»r 
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iftciiuMtU; thence weat to Springfield ; thence down 
thm Conaecticut valley, to the city of New Haven in 
the State of Connecticut; thence down Long Island 
Sound to the city oi New York ; thence southwest 
through the State of New Jersey by the way of Tren- 
ton^ tothe city of Philadelphia in Pennsylvania ; thence 
tip the Schuylkill valley to Pottsville, in the coal re- 
gk>B8 ] thence west to Harrisburg, on the Susquehanna 
rtver ; thence through the Cumberland valley, to Ha- 
gerstown in the State oi Maryland ; thence south to 
Winchester, in Virginia. 

That portion of the Northern States and the Cana- 
das through which this route led, presented every va- 
riety of mountain, hill, plain and valley. The Apa- 
lachian or Alleghany range, extends through the f(Hr- 
mer regioo, from southwest to northeast, in several par- 
allel ridges, which attains in Pennsylvania its widest 
limits. Ncme of these however, reach the elevation of 
the highest summits of the Blue Ridge, or the White 
Mountains* The Alleghany range is generally coveiv 
ed with forests, and contains many wild solitudes sel- 
dom trodden by the foot of man, affording fhelter to 
various species of game. The mineral products of the 
Middle States are various and valuable. Bituminous 
and anthracite coal, several kinds of iron ore, salt, kc. 
and excellent building materials, together with clays 
vseful in the arti^ are among the treasures in which it 
abounds. Mining industry has acquired importance 
from the activity and success with which it has lately 
heen poshed. The public works in this section are 

jmrtiruhrly remarkable Ibr theit unndo^x ^\A. xsc^scxv 
20* 
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tode. la geaenl^ the Mil it i«rtife» Md.ptitkatari]^ 
fcf otdUa to 41m prodoctiM o£ evary ^pecmofgniik 
Wheal is the priBciptl object o( GoUurebi— IndknoiM^' 
rjFo and barley are tho ■▼erj^extenriyaly tuaeiL She 
fmila oommon io the teiapecele.regiGa^ ^xotabaadHt* 
and of an eseelleiii quality.- The cMnaeroa of tm 
Middle Stal6i.ie iniiiieiiee9.»fldchiiiy'fietaie(^oii-tluo^ 
the citie»of New York and PJuMetpiw, to vhieh jt 
ceotref. The trade bowetery of a.coaeMemhhi :pu(^^ 
Penoiylvaaia and ]M|iware» flowe ta Baltieieyat . 

The eur&ce of the New Eoglaad SUtce ii ininilti^f 
Taried. In thf iateriog k Mmowtainoyey witjhfei)fl» 
walleye between. The land along the eea jilpare..'pE|ft 
■enta in genei^al e4 inegiilar aur^» fy>neiiting-of tjlh 
and ridgeit with flata of moderate aaitenl, Theinlaad. 
portion towards the mountains, pceaenU an almost cen* 
stent succession of short bills and narrow valleys.—* 
There fire no extensive plains throughout the wbple of 
New £ngland. Much of the soil is good, yet in.gen- 
eral it requires diligent cultivation, and comp^k ths 
farmer to use g^eat industry to procure good crops^ and 
although it well repays the labor of the httsband^naui 
it is perhaps on the whole, less fruitful than many oth- 
er parts of the United States. . 

A very active commerce is carried on from the porta 
of New England, with all parts of the world. Their 
ships spread their sails in every sea, ax)d her lumber, 
manu&ctures, and the produce (^ her fisheries are ex* 
tonsively exported. Almost every Tillage carries on 
some handcraft, and the farmer qflen employs the long 
^yiater evenings in.aom^ ^u^Xai^ 'XV^3a% ^y^ 
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daced many little objects, which although in tUem- 
aeivet, are of small ^aiue, yet ia the aggregate, coniti* 
tute afource of considerable wealth to the coramunity, 
and are produced to such an extent, as almost to TiYal 
in value the products of the large xnanufacturing estab- 
lishments. 

A large proportion of these vast regions is suscepti- 
ble of cultivation nevertheless, including a great vari- 
ety of surftce, soil and climate, yet it is of a quality 
calculated to repay the labor bestowed upon it. A 
oonstderable portion of its suriace is occupied by raoun- 
taini, which from their height and ruggedness, tixMd 
all attempts to render them productive in the means 
of subsistence to man. There are no deserts of any 
great extent, and few barrens-*uothing like the vast 
sterile plains which exist in other parts of the world. 
These same regions also embrace a variety of climate, 
as we find the summits of some mountain peaks capped 
for MX months, others for eight months, while Mawa^ 
Washington and some others of nearly equal height, 
are crowned with snow for ten months in the year,, 
while the valleys are clothed in the roost luxuriant ver* 
dure* The winters are long and severe. Snow often 
falls to the depth of three or four feet, and the cold is 
so piercing, as to oblige the inhabitants to make very 
diligent provision against it. Spring returns Ikte in. 
April, and ia summer the heat is great. 

No part of the world can be more abundantly wat- 
ered by streams, which not only give fertility to their 
borders, but are ready to wait the gifts of the soil to the 
ocean, and bring back to the inV&^kaU^QiXa N}q^^ ^^^tK% 
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liMlre on the AiAwfSetf alUBtt^ AlltJhe TariMi«Mtor 
oUpia'tfat wtigMiiMi of ihif aiait -inipnif Mit'^fiMi, 
iMKve kapi ovefcone^ b;f itatff^ ffta faim or Mgii 
yifkUk oblnjcted thiir dbamuMtVt Agr |iihiflwti)lnrti 

gfawi ftMh Mfoto mantiiadawti wiii nni liiiDiil tui 
iilrtliihmfnl of jww odm; iwrigwitad^ «adiar pMfr 
flMM UMatad iotofttd tnde^ pvooioldi flpMullpai^ 
tlMdi^A^Mi • duftp uiSl Mqr tvuuipcHeliiH&iarAt 
Mky artidet which it cooMiBiei tod. fpjimam ; jwf 
darefepod in aa agtonidiing degrtey iha miniiig indm*' 
try of the country. 

The inbabiUnU of the Middle aod Eastern Stato 
ha? e equally surpassed all other people in the nnmba 
aad extent ot their Bailroadsi haviag in aboi;^ ilteen 
yeaiSy constructed nearly four thousand miles of theie 
artificial levels, over which cars are propeiled hy k>> 
comotive steam-engineify at the rate of irom i20 to SO 
miles an houn Although this conttivi|Bce is lesa a» 
dapted than canals to the conveyaace of balky arti* 
cles, yet in these regions, it possesses considerable ad> 
Vantages over that mode of tltosporti such aa.that of 
not being interrupted by, and being suited to, pertain 
localities, in which artificial 'water communkatioil 
would be impracticable. 
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MYe. The difiarent eftsblisbments of various kiad9 are 
too DHinerouB to speeifyf 8 few of which hav« sjready 
IvaeD iketched. The cottoQ factories in particular, em- 
ploy A vast number oif handu and a great amount of cap- 
itals Jilany of those ebtablishments are of recent ori- 
girt, yet in theit' infancy lis thejr are, they have risen 
to great I'espectability, though being as yet, overbalan- 
ted by agricuLtufe and commerce. No country in the 
world can compete with those regions, in the article 
of coarbe cotton goods, neither as to qualikf' or price. 
Cottons, which in IS 12, were worth 25 cents a«>yard| 
cad now be bought of a better quality for 7 or 8 cents. 
And even in the finer quality of goods, great advance- 
meik has been made. It was the policy of the British 
government before the revolution, to discourage Amer^ 
ican manuiactures, and thus to keep the country in a 
state of great dependence. But that has gone by, and 
•hould events ever cut off a supply of British manu&&* 
tutet, the countify could do without them, unless Great 
Britain and other countries shall consent in a fair way^ 
to receive American breadstuffs in exchange forthdi^ 
manufactures. 

In so great a i^gion, manners and society are alsd 
varied. InthelVew £ngland States, the inhabitants 
are almost exclusively of unmixed English origin, and 
though never united as a political whole, they have at 
different periods been connected for their common in* 
terests. From the earliest settlement of their country^ 
they have eqoyed peculiar advantages for literary and 
religious instruction, and trained to habits of industr^^ 
49on0my and ^aterpciae, by the c\xcMifKtecic%\ TJv^«e& 
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loagal tv«% tlMj pMMrt taiti «f I 
amam6&n 4 it rwatflnlte abtaii^ wthcj ii» 
al iMNMiF^WIiile OB dM albir hHidl, As Matfba^ 
w«n ori^iiMUj ieM«d tf peopk -of variow OMnbiH^ 
hiiMg iliiljiMit Bihiti, fmliBp iail npiamm So» 
ty thirtlpWy ^Dw Mi ptMMvthftl WHteai cimMlcr 
which iteili of t giMnl dncii|itiap. Tho pccfb 
hftvo aot that noily offffoliog latiBloiiii whitliiiiib^ 
MTvod hi ll|» Now ff iglM< ood Bolhwi SMoo^ aoi 
tho oalv MMOB Ibv ttM■^heiMt oImmA ioKOlhMra''ii 
thoir contignitj. They mo door ia' wtitimg te iif 
poUk* forpowy tad thno MOM to be hot littte qnofo- 
thy <» coHHBoa fcolii^ which pioiOple then food hi 
eoncott for poUic oAdn. Tho greol body kof JM» 
lib defcent ; but in New York and Biaryland there nt 
many Germant, and in Penncylvania they are ao on* 
merotu a» to conilitute in some refpecti, a aepacite 
conunonity, retaining their own language, and being 
often ignorant of Engliih. In New YeA and New 
Jersey, there are many dcacendants of the original 
Dutch settlers of New Amsterdam, and in aome aeo» 
tioos the Dutch language ia partially apoken* H ia im- 
possible, therefore, for an untravelled author, and a 
farmer at that, to picture with any degree of aatisfiw- 
tion, the heterogeneous customs and iaabions developed 
in such a society. 

The atranger may aee thousands of forkm peasoos^ 

from the London street^walker, to the^lack-eyed daafr* 

aaif who hailed firom every cUmA^ all of whom have 

wandered hither } and ^% «&aoa» ie«p«^a ^Mdk. .^tu^ 
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minatrelij ol every land. Here he may hear voices 
and harpi of noging men and womeni from almoit ev- 
ery region of the world; he may be eotertanied with the 
music and dances of parties, whose performance re- 
mindft bkn of the exhibitions of the €hoctaws or kin* 
dred tribes.— Or he may witness the singular antics of 
a troupe of dark brown Gipsies, whose supple move- 
ments, melodious voices and brilliant eyes, with lids 
and lashes dyed like these of the Egyptian almahs.— » 
The gipsey dance, although very much m step and 
movement, like what is often called a regular heel and 
toe, excels it much in quickness and animation^ The 
male performer holds himself erect, looking daggers, 
by the appearance oi his desperate frowns, and the fe- 
male indulging in wanton movements, while both are 
exhorted to <<put it down,'' by the wild and exciting 
chorus of the gipsey band. 

Among the multi&rious population of those regions, 
may be aeen many Jews ; which singular people are al- 
most invariably clothed in long black tunics, reaching 
nearly to the ankle. Their beards are mostly long and 
(lowing, and in their thin sallow faces we read the pa- 
tience and the craft for which they have been remark- 
able. Being parsimonious, industrious and sober, they 
profit by the wealth of the land, and become largely 
engaged in the trade and commerce ot our country. 

Education is here more universal than in any other 
part of the world. It is exceedingly hard to find per- 
sons of mature, age, (except they be aliens,) who have 
not been instructed in the common branches of school 
Itamiiiiri and as a geaeral tlnn^, \V, tqkj \)ft ^m.^ ^dM«. 
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rmiktg wad^mMa§{*Mtkfm irtMt iquMsiF «CiMi% 

if uuiniiy tft <tfl0p> thft BoUer fiM»Mw^'«iir«» 
tar«»nd gh« lotlie^dMMCtwof noui) tJhr fcny iiii iii 

ilit|plioiit«r kmiiig ftoi 

■B iiifflj p wiH fagr 4h« int tetttoit of Hwp ^ftgiiaij 

nnt (rf widdi at Ikt ftcMot dvf, tee Mi* ami vh 

■pMlaMt'Ul iB oi e n i to tbt Diitaii. • A lufi fpftistf 

ollbt mM^Mb^ «Mi of Mm IMtod Ilito'im 

btoaadMalodiftfllirrMdMAWiiColligii^ niAtiN^ 

tlMi« «• way iliKUtP iotttMioiw 

muiy HiriMfti iMn tito Spiitti iftd Wo«ltf» ^iftaUf 

tMgtxl in tiM CoUogff of New BnglHid. 

Tbo noUo iiMtitutioog of thu Mud, c^ tiM MkMtr 
and Eastern aectiona of the Unioa, have made the path* 
way to honorable diitiaction, as broad- and aa.sinight 
from the door of the humbleat ooth^e^ as fton tM 
proudest mansion in the land. Genius, and iudustry, 
and energy find no barriers to arrest their career. The 
abolition of arbitrary distinctions and classes oiaoctety^ 
has giTen all men an equal start in the race of prei^ 
ment, and brought thousands, of es^iertsompetitors inle 
the field, whose nobler kculties would otherwise have 
remained forever undeveloped. TW whc^ taienl of 
the couQtry is thm forced into aotioA ;• and tiie results 
are visible in every vocation in lifb. The results eiA 
be- seen in agricultural ftirs, in ethibitionHreoms, and 
9lm>iti Ihe Patent* Ofioe)^Vi«B«l^^«^%«n^r tiAj-et^ 
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skill which are there displayed. There we hgve visi- 
ble and sigoificant monuments of the geaius and indua- 
try of these people. In these same regions, we may 
see many men giving direction to the policy of theio 
countiry, who in early youth guided the plow,or wield-* 
ed the hammer or the axe. — And even in the capUol 
of the Union, may be seen many oi those same J^eiJLff 
sitting in high places of the land and shedding lustre; 
on the Republic, who at one time made the anvil or 
lapstone ring with their vigorous blQ\ys, or pUed the 
busy needle, or with their own bra\yny arms, brought 
into action that most potent of all human agents-^the 
printing press. 

It is the object of the people of those regions,, as. 
their institutions as well as purs, rest upon the virtue 
and intelligence- of the people,^ to diffuse knowledge 
and sound principles amongst them, and keep them if 
possible, up to the level of their institutions, and teach, 
them their duties under their institutions. If this is 
not done, jt is evident the government must sink ta 
their level. Let the people become ignorant and de- 
based, and the laws must be adapted to their capacity, 
and the Constitution of the land brought down to their 
standard of morality and intelligence, — Public senti- 
ment will become vitiated, and a spirit of licentious- 
ness and- disorgani^tion pervade the whole body of 
society.. It requires no spirit of prophecy to foretell 
the consequences of such a state of things. If the foun- 
dation of our political edifice becomes rotten, the su- 
pei^uctur.e must inevitably fall. It is to be regret- 
ted^ ilfis^ some of the other Staler ol\S^^\L\\\cvx ^ 'w^ 
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take the wum me awrc i flie belter te- prerent tncii e 
diflhter, «e tliejr ere all perftctly eiware tiMt the en- 
croecbiDeiili of the execnfiTe power upon-popidMrprif • 
ilege, if alwajt in prop o rtiott to the de^ne la Um 
itendard of "virtue end intelKgence. The pages o^hb- 
torjr dMmnd with admomtiom on tiiia aoljeet, which 
are no lew freqseiit than impieMiTe. An igneiani 
popniaee haa alwi^ be«i the inatrnmenC bgr whieh 
ambitiba and treaaon hare accompliahed their laAal* 
lowed deaigtti.— And if, In the pregreat of eveata the 
dqr Adl ererairirei in ^^ch aoine artM A m mgug m 
or bold anSlitarx ^rieftain, ihall ereet a throne w|ion tiM 
mina oTthe Conatitirtion of oar ootjutry, hia pafliway 
to power will be itrewed with tl^ hegmenta of ^ 
palpiti, the achooMiooaei and the printing-preMei of 
the Middle and Eastern States, which now sow the 
seeds of virtue and knowledge broadcast through the 
land. 

It may with some propriety be said, that the! Middle 
and Eastern States of the Union govern to a considera- 
ble extent, the spirit of the age. — ^And happily for main 
kind, there are none who can escape the powsr of this 
age ; and no one can tell how great may be its influ- 
ence upon the princes and people of the kingdoms and 
empires of the world. The exercise of despotic power 
has always been precarious, in ages which could not 
boast the superior intelligence of the nineteenth cen^ 
tury. The day is past when despotism can contend 
successfully against the ceaseless encroachments, and 
the sure, though almost m^vce^ible advances of hree- 
doA« The unconqwT«^a\^ u^vnjL q!1\d^i^^^^^^<^^%:^^ 
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on the advance, too vigilant and too crafty for the sen- 
tinel, passes the barrier unseen, and whispers things 
which will one day be proclaimed aloud. We have 
seen this glorious spirit growing and expanding, until 
I^rance and nearly all Germany rejoices in its name, 
and we* witness its perfection and most noble results in 
the incomparable happiness of our blessed country.*^-* 
Jbis irresistible spirit — the intelligent, thoughtful, re* 
ligious spirit of the aga, inflecting reform thsoughout 
Europe. We hear of ita tlamoring at the portals of 
the Austrian Empire, ana tapping for admittance to 
every comieil chamber. — ^Xt even addresses tlie Judg^ 
ment and the virtues of the Russian Czar, and begt to 
be established beneath the fostering rod of his p^v* 
gious power. 
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Taito iJ, lino 25, 


should read 


'■ill a hall 91 /cvl lon£^3i/tct 


vidt and 3tfitl hie.k." 




Pign 4a, line 24, 


should lead 


"70 fltt obovt the river." 


" IT, '• 4, 






" fiT, " 17, 




"Mated close bv." 


" », " I, 




" 8», " US, 




'■QjL FUu*)." 


" 91, '< 9, 




"(AroBEAacanal/' 
'■]G8CT' 


" 94, '■ 8, 




« 94, " 28, 




■^Foxes K,K, Rutwn JGU, and 








" tfl7, " 47, 




"fe wai masttr of." 


" HO, " M, 




"riuen rocks." 


" 118 " 2 




"ieave a name." 


" 117, '■ 7, 




'■between ihem." 


n .1 


"dilute il viith watpr." 



24T, '' 
259, « 
SS8, « 



"Shooting Galleriea." 
"cany off the arine." 
"Satffyer's river." 
"andfiitishedin 1742, or." 
"splendid gnini(« sttucturr."' 
"with liro imall children ." 
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